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CHAPTER XX. 


The Motives, Phogress, and Effects of the Conversicn of Constan- 
— Legal Estadlishment and Constitution of the Christian ob 
Catholic Church. 


The public establishment of Christianity may be considered as one 
of those important and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively ciir»i,..ity, and aflTord the most valuable instruction. The vie- 
lories and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence the state 
of, Eul^pe ; hut a considerable portion of the globe still retains the 
impression which it received from the conversion of that monarch ; 
and the ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are still connected, by 
an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the interests 
of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may he examined with im- 
partiality, but cannot be viewed with indiftereiicc, a diffi- 
cultv immediately arises of a very unexpected nature— that conyersionof 

^ • Constantine. 

of ascertaining. the real and precise date of the conversion 
of Constantine. The eloquent Lactaiitius, in the midst of a.®. 3o». 
tiis court, seems impatient^ to proclaim to the w'orld the gloriou.s 


* The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been accurately discussed, 
difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, and an expedient imagined of two 
original editions — the former published during the persecution of Diocletian, the 
latter under that of Licinius. See Dufreanuy, Prsefat. p. v. Tillemont, Mom. Eccl^- 
siast. tom. vi. p. 465-470. Lardner's Credibility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 78-86. For my 
own part, I am almost convince^l that Lactantius dedicated his Institutions to the 
sovereign of Ghuil, at a time wi'* i Galerius, Maximin, and even Lidniup, persecuted 
the Ch^tianB; that is, between Jie years 306 and 311. 


t 
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CJONVERSlON OP CONSTANTINE. 


Chap. XX. 


example of the sovereign of Gaul , who, in the first moments of nis 
reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the true and only 
God.^ The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of Constanfine 
to the miraculous sign which was displayed in the heavens whils' he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition.^ The his- 
^ torian Zosimus maliciously asserts that the emperor had 

imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest son before he publicly 
renounced the gods of Jlome and of his ancestors.^ The 
perplexity produced by these discordant authorities is 
derived from the behaviour of Constantine himself. According to 
the strictness of ecclesiastical language, the first of the Christian 
emperors was unworthy of that name till the moment of 

A 1) 337. • 

his death ; since it was only during his host illness that he 
received, as a catechumen, the imposition of hands,^ and was after- 
wards admitted, by the initiatory rites of baptism, into tiie number of 
tlie faithful.® The Christianity of Constantine must be allowed in a 
much more vague and qualified sense ; and the nicest accuracy is 
required in tracing the slow and almost imj)erceptible gradations by 
which the monarch declared himself the protector, and at length the 
proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task to ertadicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the divine 
power of Christ, and to understand that the truth of hh revelation 
was incompatible with the worship of the gods. The obstacles which 
he had probably experienced in his own mind instructed him to pro- 
ceed with caution in the momentous cliange of a national religion ; 
and he Insensibly discovered his new opinions, as far as he could 

* Lactant. Divin. lastitut. i, 1, vii. 2G. The first and most impoi^tant of these j>as- 
sages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts, but it is found in nineteen. If 
we weigh the comparative value of those manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in the 
king of France’s library, may be alleged in its favour ; but the passage is omitted in 
the correct manuscript of Bologna, which the P. de Montfaucon ascribes to the sixth 
or seventh century (Diarium Italic, p, 409). The t.oste of most of the editors 

except Isfleua, see Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy, tom. i. p. 59G) ha.? felt the genuine stylo 
of Lactant ins. 

* Knseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. i. c. 27-32. 

* Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. 

* That rite was always used in making a catechumen (see Bingham’s Anti(piitie8, 
1. X. c. i. p. 419; Dom Chardon, Hist, des Siicremens, tom. i. p. 62^, and Constantino 
received it for tho first time (Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. (11) immediately before 
his baptism and death. From the connection of these two facts, Valesius (ad loc. 
JCiiseb.) has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly admitted by Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 028), and opposed with feeble arguments by Mosheim 
(p. 968), 

® Euseb. in Vit, Constant. 1. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The legend of Constantine’s baptism 
at Rome, tliirteen years before his death, wa* invented in the eighth century, ns a 
proper motive for his donatUm, Such has been the gradual progress of knowledge, 
that a story, of which Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Ecclesiast. a.d. 324, No. 43-49) 
declared himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within the 
verge of the Vatican. ,See the Antiquitates Christian®, tom. ii. p. 232 — a werk pub- 
lished with six approbations at Rome, in the year 17fil, by Father Mamachi, a leam«i 
Dominioan, 
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enforce them with safety and with effect. During the whole coui'^ 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed with a gentle, though 
accelerated, motion : but its general direction was sometimes checked, 
and sometimes diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the times, 
and by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His 
ministers were permitted to signify the intentions of their master in 
the various language which was best adapted tD their respective 
})rinciplcs and he. artfully balanced the hopes and fears of Lis sub- 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts ; the first of which 
enjoined the solemn observance of Sunday,® and the second directed 
the regular consultation of the Aruspices.® While this important 
revolution yet remained in suspense, the Christians and the Pagans 
watched the conduct of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 
with very opposite sentiments. The former were prompted by every 
motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his 
favour and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till their just ap- 
prehensions were changed into despair and resentment, attempted to 
conceal from the world, and from themselves, that the gods of Rome 
could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of their votaries. 
The same passions and prejudices have engaged the partial writers of 
the times to connect the public profession of Christianity with the 
most glorious or the most ignominious aera of the reign of Constan- 
tine. 

Wl'.u over symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in the dis- 
courses or actions of Constantine, he persevered till he was 
near forty years of age in the practice of the established 
religion and the same conduct which in the court of Ni- 
coinedia might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed only to the 
inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored 
and enriched the temples of the gods ; the medals which issued from 
his Imperial mint are impressed with the figures and attributes of 

^ The qiiscstor, or secretary, who composed the law of the Theodosian Code, makes 
hia master say with indifference, hominibua supra dicte religionis ” (1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 1). The minister of ecclesiastical affairs was allowed a more devout and I'wspectful 
style, TK! iv^if/ueu Kut ayturuTtjf xcc^oXtx^s ; the legal, most holy, and catholic 

worship. See Euseh. Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. (J. 

® Cod. Theodos. 1. ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. 1. hi. tit. xii. leg. 3. Con- 
stantine styles the Lord’s day dies solis, a name which could not offend the ears of his 
Pagan subjects. 

® Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 1 . Qodefroy, in the character of a commentator, 
endeavours (tom. vi. p. 257) to excuse Constantine ; but the more zealous Baronins 
(Annal. Eccles. a.d. 321, No. 18) censures his profane conduct with truth «nd 
asperity. 

Theodoret (1. i. c. 18) seeiri to insinuate that Helena gave her son a Christian 
education ; but we may be a? . od, from the superior authority of Eusebius (in Vit. 
Constant. 1. iii. c. 47 ), that she lerself was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge 
of Christianity. 

B 2 
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CONSTANTINE PROTECTS THE CHRISTIANS. 


(Jhap. XX. 


Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules ; and his filial piety in- 
creased tne council of Olympus by the solemn apotheosis of his father 
Constantius.^^ But the devotion of Constantine was more pecuiaHy 
directed to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology ; and he was pleased to be represented with the symbols 
of the God of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts of that deity, 
the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and 
elegant accomplishments, seem to point him out as the patron of a 
young hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive 
offerings of Constantine ; and the credulous multitude were taught to 
believe that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal eyes 
the visible majesty of their tutelar deity ; and that, cither waking or 
in a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long and 
victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated as the invincible 
guide and protector of Constantine ; and the Pagans might reason- 
ably expect that the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite. 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over the 
provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected by 
thlchristZs the authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince who 
a!i\306-3i 2. wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating their own 
honour. If we may credit the assertion of Constantine 
himself, he liad been an indignant spectator of tlic savage cruelties 
which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens 
vfhosc religion was their only crime. In the East and in the West 
he had seen the different effects of severity and indulgence ; and as 
the former was rendered still more odious by the example of Galerius, 
his implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to his imitation 
by the authority and advice of a dying father. The son of Constan- 
tius immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and 
granted the free exercise of their religious ceremonies to all those 
who had already professed themselves members of the church. They 
were soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well as on the jus- 

" See the medals of Constantine in Bucangc and Banduri. As few cities had 
retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals of that age issued from the 
mint niider the sanction of the Imperial authority." 

The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. [vi.] inter Panegyr. Vet.), which was pro- 
nounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with the most unexceptionable 
evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constantine, and of his particular veneration for 
Apollo, or the Sun ; to which Julian alludes (Orat. vii. p. 228, <ri). See 

Cornmentaire de Spanheim sur les Cdsars, p. 317. 

Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 2r>. But it might easily be shown that the Greek 
translator has improved the sense of the Latin original ; and the aged emperor might 
recollect the persecution of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence than he had 
actually felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 


• Eckhel, Doctrin. Num, vil. viii. — M. 
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tice of tbeir sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere reverence 
for the name of Christ, and for the God of the Christians. 

*About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made a 
solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the p. 313, 
celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the 
catholic church. In the personal interview of the two 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, 
obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, Licinius ; the union 
of their names and authority disarmed the fury of Maximin ; and, 
after the death of the tyrant of the East, the edict of Milan was 
received as a general and fundamental law of the Roman world. 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all the 
civil and religious rights of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
deprived. It was enacted that the places of worship, and public 
lands, which had been confiscated, should be restored to the church, 
without dispute, without delay, and without expense : and this severe 
injunction was accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of 
the purchasers had paid a fair and adequate price, they should be 
indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations 
which guard the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the 
principles of enlarged and equal toleration ; and such an equality 
must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous and 
honourable distinction. The two emperors proclaim to the world 
that tiiey have granted a free and absolute power to the Christians, 
and to ail others, of following the religion which each individual 
thinks proper to prefer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which 
he may deem the best adapted to his own use. They carefully ex- 
plain every ambiguous word, remove every exception, and exact from 
the governors of the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict which was designed to establish and 
secure, without any limitation, the claims of religious liberty. They 
condescend to assign two weighty reasons which have induced them 
to allow this universal toleration : the humane intention of consulting 
the peace and happiness of their people ; and the pious hope that by 
such a conduct they shall appease and propitiate the Deity, whose 
seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many signal 
proofs which they have received of the divine favour ; and they trust 
that the same Providence will for ever continue to protect the pros- 
perity of the prince and people. From these vague and indefinite 

See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. viii. 13, I. ix. 9; and in Vit. Const. I. i. c. 16, 17* 
Lactant. l)ivin. Institut. i. 7 . Caecilius de Mort. Persecut. c. 25. 

CaBcilius (de Mort. Pen * jut. c. 48) has preserved the Latin original ; and Euna- 
biuo (Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. 5) has given a Greek translation of this perpetual edigt^ 
which rsfers to some provisional regulations. 



^ THE CHRISTIAN MORALIIT. Chap. XX, 

expressions of piety three suppositions may be deduced, of a different, 
but not of an incompatible nature. The mind of Constantine might 
liuctuate between the Pagan and the Christian religions. Accordlhg 
to the loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he might acknow- 
ledge the God of the Christians as one of the many deities w^ho com- 
pose the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the 
philosophic and pleasing idea that, notwithstanding the variety of 
naines, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of the common Father and Creator 
of the universe.^® 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by 
views of temporal advantage than by considerations of 
bL^u‘ty1)f abstract and speculative truth. The partial and increasing 
favour of Constautinc may naturally be referred to the 
esteem which he entertained for the moral character of the 
Christians, and to a persuasion that the propagation of the Gospel 
would inculcate the practice of private and public virtue. hatever 
latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own conduct, what- 
ever indulgence he may claim for his own passions^ it is undoubtedly 
his interest that all his subjects should respect the natural and civil 
obligations of society. But the operation of the wisest laws is imper- 
fect and precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always 
restrain vice. Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that they 
condemn, nor can they always punish the actions which they prohibit. 
The legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of 
education and of opinion. But every principle which had once inaiii- 
taiiied the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta was long since 
extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the cause of 
virtue derived very feeble support from the influence of the Pagan 
superstition. Under these discouraging circumstances a prudent 
magistrate might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion 
which diffused among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal 
system of ethics, adapted to every duty and every condition of life, 
recommended as the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and en- 
forced by the sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The ex- 
perience of Greek and Roman history could not inform the world 
how far tlic system of national manners might be reformed and im- 

A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight months after the edict of 
Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7; and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom, iv. p. 246), uses the following remarkable expression : — Summe rerum sator, 

+r^f K 

Lining Oonstan- 

^ prolix. 
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proved by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Constantine migUl 
listen with some confidence to the flattering, and indeed reasonable, 
assurances of Lactaiitius. The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to 
expect, and almost ventured to promise, t/iat the establishment of 
Christianity would restore the innocence and felicity of the primitive 
age; tAa( the worship of the true God would extinguish war and 
dissension among those who mutually considered themselves as the 
children of a common parent ; t/iat every impure desire, every angry 
or selfish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge of the 
Gospel ; and t/iat the magistrates might sheath the sword of justice 
among a people who would be universally actuated by the sentiments 
of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of harmony and uni- 
versal love.'^ 

The passive and unresisting obedience which bows under the yoke 
of authority, or even of oppression, must have appeared in 
the eyes of an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and 
useful of the evangelic virtues.^® The primitive Christians 
derived the institution of civil government, not from the 
consent of the people, but from the decrees of Heaven. The reign- 
ing emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by treason and 
murder, immediately assumed the sacred character of vicegerent of 
the Deity. To the Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power ; and his subjects were indissolubly bound by their oath of 
fidelitv to a tyrant who had violated every law of nature and society. 
The luiiiibie Christians w^ere sent into the world as sheep among 
wolves ; and since they were not permitted to employ force even in 
the defence of their religion, they should be still more criminal if 
they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in dis- 
puting the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this transitory 
life. Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the reign of 
Nero had preached the duty of unconditional submission, the Chris- 
tians of the three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and 
innocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they were never provoked 
either to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into some remote and sequestered corner of the globe. 

See the elegant description of Lactantius (Divin. Inatitut. v. 8), who is much 
more perspicuous and positive than becomes a discreet prophet. 

*® The political system of the Christians is explained by Grotius, de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, 1. i. c. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and an exile, but the mildness of his 
temper inclined him to support the estiiblished powers. 

Tortullian, Apolog. c. 32. 34, 35, 36. Tamen nuuquam Albiuiani, nec Nigriani 
vel Cassiani iiucniri potuen.i. (^hristiaui. Ad Scapulam, c. 2. If this assertion ^ 
strictly true, it excludes the nristians of that age from all civil and military employ- 
ments, which would have compelled them to take an active part iu the Service of tkeiv 
respective governors. See Moyle’s Works^ vol. ii. p. 342, 
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The protestants of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted 
with such intrepid courage their civil and religious freedom, have 
been insulted by the invidious comparison between the conduct of the 
primitive and of the reformed Christians. Perhaps, instead of cen- 
sure, some applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit of 
our ancestors, who had convinced themselves that religion cannot 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature.^^ Perhaps the 
patience of the primitive church may be ascribed to its weakness as 
well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, 
without arms, without fortifications, must have encountered inevitable 
destruction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the master of the 
Roman legions. But the Christians, when they deprecated the wrath 
of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of Constantine, could allege, 
with truth and confidence, that they held the principle of passive 
obedience, and that, in the space of three centuries, their conduct 
had always been conformable to their principles. They might add 
that the tlirone of the emperors would be established on a-fixed and 
permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doctrine, 
should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes and tyrants are con- 
Divin« right ^ ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or 

to chastise the nations of the earth. But sacred history 
affords many illustrious examples of the more immediate 
interposition of the Deity in the government of his ehosen people. 
The sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees; the virtues of 
those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, the 
success of their arms was destined to achieve the deliverance or the 
triumph of the church. If the judges of Israel were occasional and 
temporary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived from the royal 
unction of their great ancestor an hereditary and indefeasible right, 
which could not be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by the 
caprice of their subjects. The same extraordinary providence, which 
was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might elect Constantine 
and his family as the protectors of the Christian world ; and the 
devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone, the future glories 
of his long and universal reign.^^ Galerius and Maximin, Maxentiua 

^ See the artful Bossuet (Hist, des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, tom. iii. 
p. 210-258), and the malicious Bayle (tom. ii. p. 020). I name Bayle, for he wa« 
certainly the author of the Avis aux Rdhigids ; consult the Dictionnaire Critique do 
Chauffepid, tom. i. part ii. p. 145. 

Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the reformers, wh# 
has justified the theory of resistance. See his Dialogue de Jure Hegni apud Scotos. 
tom. u. p. 28, no, odit. fol. Ruddiman, 

** Lactant. I)ivm. Institut. i. 1. Eusebius, in the course of his History, his Life. 

his Oration, repeatedly iuculcates the diviue right of Coustaotino to the empire* 
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and Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the favourite of Heaven 
the provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and 
MAximin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine 
expectations, of the Christians. The success of Constantine against 
Maxentius and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 
still opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause might 
seem to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature ; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they were 
exposed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of his wanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the 
reluctance with which he had consented to the wise and humane 
regulations of the edict of Milan. The convocation of provincial 
synods was prohibited in his dominions ; his Christian officers were 
ignominiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather dan- 
ger, of a general persecution, his partial oppressions were rendered 
still more odious by the violation of a solemn and voluntary engage- 
ment.*^ While the East, according to the lively expression of Euse- 
bius, was involved in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the 
West. The piety of Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable 
proof of the justice of his arms ; and his use of victory confirmed the 
opinion of the Christians, that their hero was inspired and conducted 
by the T>ord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a general 
edict of toleration ; and as soon as the defeat of Licinius had invested 
Constantine with the sole dominion of the Roman world, he ^ ^ 
immediately, by circular letters, exhorted all his subjects to 
imitate, without delay, the example of their sovereign, and to embrace 
the divine truth of Christianity. 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately 
connected with the designs of Providence instilled into the Loyalty and 
minds of the Christians two opinions, which, by very differ- chrisfiau^ 
ent means, assisted the accomplishment of tlie prophecy, 

Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his favour every resource 
of human industry ; and they confidently expected that their strenuous 
efforts would be seconded by some divine and miraculous aid. The 
enemies of Constantine have imputed to interested motives the alli- 
ance which he insensibly contracted with the catholic church, and 
which apparently contributed to the success of his ambition. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the Christians still bore a very inade- 


Our imperfect knowled^ of the persecution of Licinius is derived from EusebiuA 
(Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. S; Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 49-50, 1. ii. c. 1, 2). Aurelius Victor 
mentions Lis cruelty in general terms. 

** Kuaeb. in Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 24-42, 48-00. 
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quate proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but among a 
degenerate people, who viewed the change of masters with the indif- 
ference of slaves, the spirit and union of a religious party might assist 
the popular leader, to whose service, from a principle of conscience, 
they had devoted their lives and fortunes.^" The example of his 
father had instructed Constantine to esteem and to reward the merit 
of the Christians ; and in the distribution of public offices he had 
the advantage of strengthening his government by the choice of mi- 
nisters or generals in whose fidelity he could repose a just and 
unreserved confidence. By the influence of these dignified mission- 
aries the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army ; the barbarians of Germany, who filled the ranks 
of the legions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced without 
resistance in the religion of their commander ; and when they passed 
the Alps it may fairly be presumed that a great number of the sol- 
diers had already consecrated their swords to the service of Christ 
and of Constantine.^® The habits of mankind and the interest of 
religion gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had 
so long prevailed among the Christians ; and in tlie councils which 
were assembled under the gracious protection of Constantine the 
authority of the bishops was seasonably employed to ratify the obli- 
gation of the military oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommuni- 
cation on those soldiers who threw away their arms during the jxiace 
of the church.^' While Constantine in his own dominions increased 
the number and zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend on the 
support of a powerful fiiction in those provinces which were still jms- 
sessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disaffection was diffused 
among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and Licinius ; and the 
resentment which the latter did not attempt to conceal served only 
to engage them still more deeply in the interest of his competitor. 
The regular correspondence which connected the bishops of the most 
distant provinces enabled them freely to communicate their wishes 
and their designs, and to transmit without danger any useful intelll- 

^ In the beginning of the last century the papists of England were only a thirtieth, 
and the protestants of France only affleenth, part of the respective nations to whom 
their spirit^ and^ power were a constant object of apprehension. See the relations 
which Bentivoglio (who was then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) trails* 
mitted to the court of Rome (Relaziono, tom. ii. p. 211, 241). Bentivoglio was 
curious, well-informed, but somewhat partial. 

‘•*® This careless temper of the Germans appears almost uniformly in the history 
of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of Constantine were recruited 
with Germans (Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 15] p. 86) ; and the court even of his father had 
been filled with Christians. See the first book of the Life of Constantine, by 
Eusebius. 

^ De his qiii arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abstinere a commuuione. ConcU. 
Arelat. Canos iii. The best critics apply these words to the peace of the church. 
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gence, or any pious contributions, which might promote the service of 
Constantine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
the deliverance of the church.*® 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
himself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied their ^ 

. rr\, , 1 1 • 1 1 11 Expectation 

conscience. They marched to battle with the full assurance 
that the same God who had formerly opened a passage to 
the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, would 
display his visible majesty and power in the victory of Constantine. 
The evidence of ecclesiastical history is prepared to afiirm that their 
expectations were justified by the conspicuous miracle to which the 
conversion of the first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
mously ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so important an 
event deserves and demands the attention of posterity ; and I shall 
endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine, by a distinct consideration of the standard^ the dream, and the 
celestial sign ; by separating the historical, the natural, and the mar- 
vellous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the composition of a 
specious argument, have been artfully confounded in one splendid and 
brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted only or. 
slaves and strangers became an object of horror in the eyes rhe laba^ 
of a lloinan citizen; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of Btanda^^of 
ignoiiiiiiy, w^ere closely united with the idea of the cross.*® cross. ^ 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine soon abolished 
in his dominions the punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
condescended to suffer but the emperor had already learned to 
despise the prejudices of his education and of his people, before Im 
could erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 


Eusebius always considers the second civil war against Licinius as a sort of reli- 
gious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some Christian officers had resumed 
their zones ; or, in other w’ords, had returned to the military service. Their conduct 
was afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of the Council of Nice; if this particular 
application may be received, instead of the loose and general sense of the Greek inter- 
preters, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenus. See Beveridge, Pandect. Eccles. 
Grpec. tom. i. p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78. Annotation. 

Nomen ipsura crucis absit non mode a corpore civium Romanorum, sed etiani a 
cogitatione, oculis, auribus, Cicero pro Rabirio, c. 5. The Christian writers, Justin, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and Maximus of Turin, have investigated with 
tolerable success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every object of natunj (»r 
art ; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, a 
man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a stai}dardf &c. &c. &c. See Lipsius de 
Cruce, 1. i. c. 9. 

Aurelius Victor [ch' Caisar. c. 41], who considers this law as one of the ex- 
amples of Constantine’s p‘i . . An edict so honourable to Christianity deserved a 
place in the Theodosion le, instead of the indirect mention of it which seems to 
result from the comparison of the vth and xviiith titles of the ixth book. 
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its right hand, with at; inscription which referred the victory of hie 
arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salutary 
sign, the true symbol of force and courage.^^ The same syfnbol 
sanctified the arms of tlie soldiers of Constantine ; the cross glittered 
on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was interwoven into 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems which adorned the 
person of the emperor himself were distinguished only by richer 
materials and more exquisite workmanship.^^ But the principal 
standard which displayed the triumph of the cross was styled the 
Laiarum^^ an obscure, though celebrated, name, which has been 
vainly derived from almost all the languages of the world. It is 
described^* as a long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The 
silken veil which hung down from the beam was curiously inwrought 
with the images of the reigning monarch and his children. 'I'lie 
summit of the pike supported a crown of gold, which enclosed the 
mysterious monogram, at once expressive of the figure of the cross 
and the initial letters of the name of Christ. The safety of the 
labarum was intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour and fidelity ; 
their station was marked by honours and emoluments ; and some 
fortunate accidents soon introduced an opinion that as long as the 
guards of the labarum were engaged in the execution of their office 
they were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy. 
In the second civil war Liciiiius felt and dreaded the power of this 


Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 40. This statue, or at least the cross and 
inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to the second, or even the third, 
visit of Constantine to Rome. Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds 
of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this public monument. 

Agnoscas, regina, libeus mea signa necesse est ; 

In quibus effigies cracis aut gemmata refulget 
Aut longis solido ex auro prsefertur in hastis. 

Hoc signo invictus, transmissis Alpibus ultor 
Servitium solvit miserabile Constautinus. 

* » 41 ii> ♦ 1(1 

Cbristus purpureuin gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat Labarum^ clipeorum insignia Cbristus 
Scripserat ; ardebat summis crux addita cristis. 

Prudent, in Symmachuiii, 1. i. 464, 486. 

“ The derivation and meaning of the word Labarum or Lahorum, which is employed 
Dy Gregory Nazianzen. Ambrose, Prudeutius, &c., still remain totally unknown, in 
spite of the efforts of the critics, who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Illyric, Armenian, &c., in search of an etymology. See 
Ducange, in Gloss. Med. & infim. Latinitat. sub voce Labarum, and Godefroy, ad Cod. 
Theodos. tom. ii. p. 143. 

Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 30, 31. Baronins (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 312, No. 
26) has engraved a representation of the Labarum. 

“ Transverse X liters, summo capite circumflexo, Christum in scutis notat. Cfieci- 
liutj de M. P. c. 44. Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. Lactant. tom. ii. p. 500) and Baroniui 
(a.d. 312, No. 25) have engraved from ancient monuments several specimens — as thus, 

these monograins, which bepam© extremely fashionable iq 

Christian world. 
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consecrated banner, the sight of which in the distress of battle ani- 
mated the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and 
scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of the adverse legions.** 
The Christian emperors, who respected the example of Constantine, 
displayed in all their military expeditions the standard of the cross ; 
but when the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to 
appear in person at the head of their armies, the labarum was depo- 
sited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople.*'^ 
Its honours are still preserved on the medals of the Flavian family. 
Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in the 
midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn epithets of safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of public happiness, are 
equally applied to the religious and military trophies ; and there is 
still extant a medal of the emperor Constantins, where the standard 
of the labarum is accompanied with these memorable words. By this 

SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER.** 

II. In all occasions of danger or distress it was the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the 
sign of the cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical ofconstaii- 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an infallible pre- 
servative against every species of spiritual or temporal evil.** The 
authority of the church might alone have had sufficient weight to 
justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in the same prudent and 
gradut)] progress, acknowledged the truth and assumed the symbol of 
Christianity. But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a"^ 
formal treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime character. He affirms, 
with the most perfect confidence, that, in the night which preceded 
the last battle against Maxentius, Constantine was admonished in a 
dream’^ to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of 

Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 7, 8, 9. He introduces the Labarum before 
the Italian expedition ; but his narrative seems to indicate that it was never shown at 
the head of an army, till Constantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself 
the enemy of Licinius and the deliverer of the church. 

See Cod. Tlieod. 1. vi tit. xxv. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2 [c. 4]. Theophan. Chrono- 
graph, p. II. Theo})hanes lived to ward.s the end of the eighth century, almost five 
hundred years after Constantine. The modern Greeks were not inclined to display in 
the field the standard of the empire and of Christianity; and though they depended 
on every stiperstitious hope of defence, the promise of victory would have appeared too 
bold a fiction. 

^ The Abbe du Voisin, p. 103, &c., alleges several of these medals, and quotes a 
particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the Pdre d© Grainville, on this subject. 

Tertullian, de CorouA, c. 3. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 101 [p. 89, ed. Bened. 1698 ; 
de Incarn. Verbi Dei, c. 48]. The learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. 
c. 9, 10) has collected many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in the 
last age embarrassed our prut ^ mt disputants. 


” Manso has observed that Gibbon tion in the sky, as the two wonders are 
ought not to have separated the vision of closely connected in Eusebius. Maiie0| 
Constantine from the wonderful appori* Leben Constantins, p, 82. — M. 
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Godf the sacred monogram of the name of Christ ; tliat he executed 
the commands of Heaven, and that his valour and obedience .were 
rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some con- 
siderations might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either from 
zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevailing faction.**® 
lie appears to have published his Deaths of the Persecutors at Nico- 
inedia about three years after the Roman victory ; but the interval of 
a thousiind miles, and a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity of party, and the tacit 
approbation of the emperor himself ; who might listen without indig- 
nation to a marvellous tale which exalted his fame and promoted his 
designs. In favour of Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has provided a similar vision, of a 
form of prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and repeated 
by the whole army before they engaged the legions of the tyrant 
Maxiniin.**^ The frequent repetition of miracles serves to provoke, 
where it does not subdue, the reason of mankind ; but if the dream 
of Constantine is separately considered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the fate of the 
empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted slumber, the vener- 
able form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of his religion, might 
forcibly offer themselves to the active fancy of a prince who reve- 
Venced the name, and had perhaps secretly implored the power, of 
the God of the Christians. As readily might a consummate states- 
man indulge himself in the use of one of those military stratagems, 
one of those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had employed 
with such art and effect.'*- The praeternatural origin of dreams was 

^ Cfficilius, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain that this historical declamation was com- 
posed and published while Licinius, sovereign of the Last, still preserved the friend- 
ship of Constantine and of the Christians. Every reader of tiiste must perceive that 
the style is of a very dill’erent and inferior character to that of Lactantius; and such 
indeed is the judgment of Le Clerc and Larduer (BibliotUkiue Ancieune et Moderne, 
tom. hi. p. 4^8; Credibility of the Gospel, &c., part ii. vol. vii. p. 94). Three argu- 
ments from the title of the book, and from the names of Donatus and Caccilius, are 
produced by the advocates for Lactantius (see the P. Lestocq, tom. ii. p. 4G-60). 
Each of these proofs is singly weak and defective ; but their concurrence has great 
weight. I have often fluctuated, and shall tamely follow the Cdlbert MS. in calling 
the author (whoever he was) Csecilius.* 

Caecilius, de M. P. c. 4G. There seems to be some reason in the observation of 
M. de Voltaire (CEuvrea, torn. xiv. p. 307), who ascribes to the success of Constantine 
the superior fame of his Labanim above the angel of Licinius. Yet even this angel 
is favourably entertained by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, &c., who are fond of increaeing 
their stock of miracles. 

^ liesides these well-known examples, Tollius (Preface to Boileau’s translation of 
Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigonus, who assured his troops that ho had 
■een a pentagon (^the symbol of i^fety) with these words, In this conquer.” But 
Tollius hoa most inexcusably omitted to produce his authority; and hia own oha* 

• See Editor's note, vol. ii. p. X07.— S# 
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universally admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a considerable 
part of the Gallic army was already prepared to place their confidence 
in the salutary sign of the Christian religion. The secret vision of 
Constantine could be disproved only by the event ; and the intrepid 
nero who had passed the Alps and the Apennine might view with 
careless despair the consequences of a defeat under the walls of 
Home. The senate and people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory of Constantine 
surpassed the powers of man, without daring to insinuate that it had 
been obtained by the protection of the gods, T!ie triumphal arch, 
which was erected about three years after the event, proclaims, in 
ambiguous language, that, by the greatness of his own mind, and by 
an instinct or impulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the 
Roman republic.'*^ The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that 
he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with the Supreme 
Being, who delegated the care rf mortals to his subordinate deities ; 
and thus assigns a very plausible reason why the subjects of Constan- 
tine should not presume to embrace the new religion of their sove- 
reign/^ 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude that, of^ cross m 
if ti.r (‘VOS of the spectators have sometimes been deceived 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much more frequently 
been insulted by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or accident, 
which seems to deviate from the ordinary course of nature, has been 
rashly ascribed to the immediate motion of the Deity; and the 
astonished fancy of the multitude has sometimes given shape and 
colour, language and motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors 
of the air.'*^ Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most celebrated 

racter, literary as well as moral, is not free from reproach (see Chanffepi(5, Diction- 
naira Critique, torn. iv. p. 4(j0). Without ineistiug on the silence of Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Justin, &c., it may be observed tl\;at Povy^uus, who in a separate chapter 
(1. iv. c. G) has collected nineteen military stratagems of Antigonus, is totally ignorant 
of this remarkable vision. 

Instinctu Divinitatis, mentis inaguitud luc. The inscription on the triumphal 
arch of Constantine, which has been copied by Baronins, Gruter, &c., may still be 
perused by every curious traveller. 

^ Habes profecto aliquid cum ilU mente Divina secretum; quae delegate noati*4 
Diis Minoribus curd uni se tibi digiiatur ostendere. Pauegyr. Vet. ix. [viii.] 2. 

“ M. Freret (Mdmoires de I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 411-437) ex- 
plains, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of antiquity ; and Fabricius, who 
is abused by both parties, vainly tries to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine 
among the solar halos. Bibhothec, Graec. tom. vi. p. 8-29.* 

" The great diflBculty in resolving it the inscription : even the most heated of 
into a ^atural phenomenon arises from awe-struck imagination would hardly d&i 
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orators who, in studied panegyrics, have laboured to exalt the glory 
of Constantine. Nine years after the Roman victory Naza- 
rius^® describes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky ; he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as well as seen, by 
mortals; and their declaration that they were sent, that they flew, 
to the assistance of the great Constantine. For the truth of this pro- 
digy the Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose 
presence he was then speaking ; and seems to hope that the ancient 
apparitions^"^ would now obtain credit from this recent and public 
event. The Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 

A*D 338* ^ * 

space of twenty-six years, might arise from the original 
dream, is cast in a much more coiTect and elegant mould. In one of 
the marches of Constantine lie is reported to have seen with his own 
eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian 
sun, and inscribed with the following words : By this conquer. 
I'his amazing object in the sky astonished the whole army, as well as 
the emperor himself, who was yet undetermined in the choice of a 
religion : but his astonishment w^as converted into faith by the vision 
of the ensuing night. Christ appeared before his eyes ; and display- 
ing the same celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constantine to 
frame a similar standard, and to marcii, with an assurance of victory, 
against Maxentius and all his enemies. The learned bishop of 
Caesarea appears to be sensible that the recent discovery of this mar- 
vellous anecdote would excite some surprise and distrust among the 
most pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise 
circumstances of time and place, which always serve to detect false- 
hood or establish truth instead of collecting and recording the 
evidence of so many living witnesses, who must have been spectators 

^ Nazariiis inter Panegyr. Vet. x. [ix.] 14, 15. It is unnecessary to name the 
moderns, whose undistinguishing and ravenous appetite has swallowed even the l^igan 
bait of Nazarius. * 

The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce the Macedoniiin 
victory, are attested by historians and public monuments. See Cicero de Natura 
Deorum, ii. 2, iii. 5, 6. Florus, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i. c. 8, No. 1. Yit the 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied, by Livy (xl/. 1). 

Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], 1. i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebius, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the miracle who are 
not absolutely callous. 

The narrative ^l^onstantine seems to indicate that he saw the cross in the sky 
before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The scene has been fixed by provincial 
Vanity at Treves, Besan^on, &c. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 573, 

cover distinct and le^ble letters in a solar construed to convey. Compare Heinichen, 
halo. But the inscription may have been Excursus in locum Eusebii, and tin 
a later embellishment, or an interpreta- authors quoted. — ML. 
tioa of the meaning which the sign was 
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of this stupendous miracle,®® Eusebius contents himself with alle^ng 
a very singular testimony, that of the deceased Constantine, who, 
many years after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had 
related to him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had 
attested the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and grati- 
tude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity of his 
victorious master ; but he plainly intimates that, in a fact of such a 
nature, he should have refused his assent to any meaner authority. 
This motive of credibility could not survive the power of the Flavian 
family ; and the celestial sign, which the Infidels might afterwards 
deride,®^ was disregarded by the Christians of the age which immedi- 
ately followed the conversion of Constantine.®^ But the catholic 
church, both of the East and of the West, has adopted a prodigy 
which favours, or seems to favour, the popular worship of the cross. 
The vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place in the 
legend of superstition till the bold and sagacious spirit of criticism 
presumed to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of the 
first Christian emperor.®^ 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the present age will in- 
cline to believe that, in the account of his own conversion, 
Constantine attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and version of 

. rrw 1 • Constantine 

deliberate perjury. Iney may not hesitate to pronounce might be 

that, in the choice of a religion, his mind was determined 

only by a sense of interest ; and that (according to the expression of 

" The pious TUlemont (Mem. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 1317) rejects with a sigli the 
useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a iiiarifyr, who attests as an eye-witness the 
vision of Constantine. 

Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Niceu, 1. i. c. 4. 

“ The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single testimony from the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous writings repeatedly 
celebrate the triumph of the church and of Constantine. As these venerable men had 
not any dislike to a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed by the 
ignorance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with the Life of Constantine by 
Eusebius. This tract was recovered by the diligence of those who translated or con- 
tinued his Ecclesiastical History, and who have represented in various colours the 
vision of the cross. 

^ Qodefroy was the first who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad riiilostorgium, 1. i. c, G, 
p. 1 6), expressed any doubt of a miracle which had been supported with equal zeal 
by Cardinal Baronius and the Centuriators of Magdeburg. Since that time many of 
the protestant critics have inclined towai'ds doubt and disbelief. The objections are 
urged with great force by M. ChaufFepi^ (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 0-11) ; 
and in the year 1774 a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abb(5 du Voisin, published an apology, 
which deserves the praise of learning and moderation.* 

• The first Excur us of Heinichen (in tion of its truth, at least a respect, an 
Vitam Constantini, p. 507) contains a full esteem, an awe of Christianity, thus co- 
summory of the opir ions and arguments incided, Constantine himself would pro- 
of the later writers who have discussed bably have been unable to trace the actual 
this interminable subject. As b bis con- history of the workings of his oum miud^ 
version, where interest and in^ inatiou, or to assign its real influence to each coi;« 
state policy, and, if not a sincei'c convio- »'uiTeut motive. — M. 

TOL, UJ, 
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a profane poet^^) he used the altars of the church as a convenient 
footstool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion so harsh and so 
absolute is not, however, warranted by our knowledge of huniaii 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious 
fervour the most artful statesmen are observed to feel some part of 
the enthusiasm which they inspire; ahd the most orthodox saints 
assume the dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the 
arms of deceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the standard 
of our belief, as well as of our practice ; and the same motives of 
temporal advantage which might influence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantine would insensibly dispose his mind to em- 
brace a religion so propitious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity 
was gratified by the flattering assurance that had been chosen by 
Heaven to reign over the earth : success had justified his divine title 
to the throne, and that title was founded on the truth of the Christian 
revelation. As real virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved ap- 
plause, the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only spe- 
cious, might gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, and of 
example, be matured into serious feiith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and manners had 
not qualified them for the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
Imperial table ; they accompanied the monarch in his expeditions ; 
and the ascendant which one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard, 
aa^uired over his mind was imputed by the Pagans to the effect of 
o raagic.^® Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the Gospel 
with the eloquence of Cicero,'^’ and Eusebius, who has consecrated 


** Lors Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 

J’ai renversd le culte des idoles : 

Sur lea debris de leurs temples fumans 
Au Dieu du Ciel j’ai prodigud I’encens. 

Mais tons mcB soins pour sa grandeur supreme 
N’eurent jamais d’ autre objet que moi-m§me; 

Jjes saints autels n’etoient il mes regnrds 
Qu’un marchepid du trone dcs Cdsars. 

L’ambition, la furcur, les ddliccs 
]<]toient mes dieux, avoient mes sacrifices. 

L’or dcs Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 
Ont cimentc ina fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, but cannot be named 
with decency. 

** This favourite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, who preferred 
the pivstoral care of the whole church to the government of a particular diocese. His 
character is magnificently though concisely expressed by Athaniusius (tom. i. p. 
[tom ii. p. 535, ed. Bened. 1777]). See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 524- 
661 Osius was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ample 
fortune. 

See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. 

The Christianity of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a mysterious cast. 
** Erat paene rudis (says the ortliodox Bull) discipliuEB Christianae, et in rhetoric4 
*• melius quam in theologift versatus.” Defensio Fidei Niconae, sect, ii, c, 14. 
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the lenrnhig and philosophy of the Greeks to the service of religion,’^* 
were both received into the friendship and familiarity of their 80ve» 
roigiF5 and those able masters of controversy could patiently watch 
the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously apply 
the arguments which were the best adapted to his character and 
understanding. Whatever advantages might be derived from the 
acquisition of an Imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by the 
splendour of his purple, rather than by the superiority of wisdom or 
virtue, from the many thousands of his subjects who had embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible that 
the mind of an unlettered soldier should have yielded to the weight 
of evidence wliich, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued 
the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the 
incessant labours of his great office this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent study of the Scrij)- 
tures, and the composition of theologica. discourses, which he after- 
wards pronounced in the presence of a numerous and applauding 
audience. In a very long discourse, which is still extant, the royal 
preacher expatiates on the various proofs of religion ; but he dwells 
with peculiar complacency on the Sibylline verses,^® and the The fourth 

^ •r ^ f^('lOKrU6 ot 

fourth eclogue of Virgil.®^ Forty years before the birth of virgii. 
Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, the 
return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of 
a godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who should expi- 
ate the guilt of human kind and govern the peaceful universe with 
the virtues of his father ; the rise and appearance of an heavenly 
race, a primitive nation throughout the world ; and the graduaJ 
restoration of the Innocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and object of 
these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily applied 
to the infant son of a consul, or a triumvir but if a more 
splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth eclogue 
contributed to the convei-sion of the first Christian emperor, Virgil 


“ Fabricius, witli bis usual diligence, has collected a list of between three and four 
hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius. See Bibl. Greoc. 
1. V. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 1^7-56. 

See Constantin, Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20. He chiefly depends on a mysterious 
acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the Deluge by the Erythraean Sibyl, and 
translated by Cicero into Latin. The initial letters of the thirty-four Greek versea 
form this prophetic sentence:— Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour of the World. 

In his paraphrase of Virgil the emperor has frequently assisted and improved 
the literal sense of the Latin text See Blondel, des Sibylles, 1. i. c. 14, 15, 16. 

The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of Julia, of Drusua, 
of Marcellus, are found to be Inoompatible with chronology, histoiy, and the good 
iensfl of Vii^g^. 

C 2 
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may deserve to be ranked among the most successful missionaries of 
the Gospel.®* 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship wero con- 
jDerotion cealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechumens, 
with an affected secrecy, which served to excite their won- 
Constantine, jgj. curiosity.®^ But the scvcrc rules of discipline which 
the prudence of the bishops had instituted were relaxed by the same 
prudence in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so important 
to allure, by every gentle condescension, into the pale of the church ; 
and Constantine was permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to 
enjoy most of the privileges, before he had contracted awy of the 
obligations, of a Christian. Instead of retiring from the congrega- 
tion when the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, he 
prayed with the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached on the 
most sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with sacred 
rites the vigil of blaster, and publicly declared himself, not only a 
partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hierophant of the Chris- 
tian mysteries.®^ The pride of Constantine might assume, and his 
services had deserved, some extraordinary distinction ; an ill-timed 
rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits of his conversion ; and 
if the doors of the church had been strictly closed against a prince 
who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the empire 
would have been left destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
his last visit to Rome he piously disclaimed and insulted the super- 
stition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military procession of 
the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 
Clapitoline Hill.®^ Many years before his baptism and death Constantine 
had proclaimed to the world that neither his person nor his image should 
ever more be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while he 
distributed through the provinces a variety of medals and pictures which 


See Lowth, de Saciu Poesi Hebrseorum Pnelect, xxi. p. 289 29:b In the examin- 
ation of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of London has displ.ayed learning, 
taste, ingenuity, and a temperate enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading 
his judgment. 

“ The distinction between the public and the secret parts of divine service, the 
missa C'ttechu/nenorn/n and tlie missa Jidalium, and the my.sterioiis veil which piety or 
policy had cast over the latter, are very judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition 
du Saint Sacrement, 1. i. c. 8-12, p. 59-91; but as on this subject the papists may 
reasonably be suspected, a protestant reader will depend with more confidence on the 
learned Bingham, Antiquities, 1. x. c. 5. 

^ See Eusebius in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 15-32, and the whole tenor cf Constantine’s 
sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor has furnished Baronins with a 
specious ai^gument in favour of his early baptism.*^ 

** Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 105. 


* Compare Heinichen, Excursus iv. et constant reference to the o][iuioni of mors 
V., where these questions are examined modern writera. — M, 
with candour and acuteness, and with 
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represented tne emperor in ai* humble and suppliant pobtui*e of Chris- 
tian devotion.®® 

The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a catechu- 
men, cannot easily be explained or excused; but the delay Deuyofhu 
of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- ^f**®**^- 
tism®’ was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with his 
assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, during the 


fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter and Pentecost ; and 
this holy term admitted a numerous band of infants and adult j)er- 
sons into the bosom of the church. Tlic discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till they could understand 
the obligations which they contracted : the severity of ancient bishops 
exacted from the new converts a noviciate of two or three years ; and 
tlic catechumens themselves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the character of 
perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of baptism was 
supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul 
was instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to the pro- 
mise of eternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Christianity there 
were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary rite 
which could not be repeated ; to throw away an inestimable privilege 
which could never be recovered. By the delay of their baptism they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyment of 
this world, wliile they still retained in their own hands the means of 
a sure and easy absolution.®® The sublime theory of the Gospel had 


** Eusebius iu Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 15, 16. 

The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the sacrament of baptism, 
have been copiously explained by Dom Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 
3-405 ; Dom Martenne, de Ritibus Ecclesias Antiquis, tom. i. ; and by Bingham, in the 
tenth and eleventh books of his Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may be 
observed in which the modem churches have niaterially departed from the ancient 
custom. The sacrament of baptism (oven when it was administered to infants) was 
immediately followed by confirmation and the holy communion. 

The Fathers, "who censured tliis criminal delay, could not deny the certain and 
victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom 
could find only throe arguments against these pmdent Christians. 1 . That we should 
love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. That we 
may be surprised by death without an opportunity of baptism. 3. That, although we 
shall be placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle like little stars, when compared to 
the sims of righteousness who have run their appointed course with labour, with suc- 
cess, and with glory. Chrysostom, in Epist. ad HebroEOs, Homil. xiii. apud Chardon, 
Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 49. I believe that this delay of baptism, though 
attended with the most pernicious consequences, was never condemned by any general 
or provincial council, or by any public act or declaration of the church. The zeal of 
the bishops was easily kindled on much slighter occasions.* 


* This passage of Chrysostom, though quite fairly represented. He Ls RtroDg®i 

not $n his more forcible manner, is not in other places, in Act, Horn. mi4 
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made a much fainter impression on the heart than on the under- 
standing of Constantine himself. lie pursued the great object of his 
ambition through the dark and bloody paths of war and policy f and, 
after the victory, he abandoned himself, without moderation, to the 
abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his just superiority above 
the imperfect heroism and profane philosophy of Trajan and the An- 
tonincs, the mature age of Constantine forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually advanced in the 
knowledge of truth, he proportionably declined in the practice of 
virtue; and the same year of his reign in which he convened the 
council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or rather murder, of 
his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient to refute the ignorant 
and malicious suggestions of Zosimus,®® who affirms that, after the 
death of Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from the ministers 
of Cliristiaiiity the expiation which he had vainly solicited from the 
Pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of Crispus the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no 
longer be ignorant that the church was possessed of an infallible 
remedy, though he chose to defer the application of it till the ap- 
jiroach of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 
The bishops whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of 
Nicomedia were edified by the fervour with which he requested and 
received the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn protestation that 
the remainder of his life should be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and 
by his humble refusal to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte. The cxamjde and re- 
putation of Constantine seemed to countenance the delay of baptism. 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that the innocent blood 
which they might shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion dan- 
gerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 


Zosinms, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. For this disingenuous falsehood he has deserved 
and experienced the harshest treatment from all the ecclesiastical writers, except 
Cardinal Baronius (a.d. No. 15-28), who had occasion to employ the infidel on 
n particular service against the Arian Eusebius.'^ 

Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], 1. iv. c. 01, 62, 63. The bishop of CccBarea supposes 
the salvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 


Horn, i.; compare likewise the sermon of 
Gregory of Nyssa on this subject, and 
Gregory Nazianzen. After all, to those 
who believed in the efficacy of baptism, 
what argument could be more conclusive 
than the danger of dying without it ? 
Orat. xl. — ftl. 

• Heyne, in a valuable note on this 


passage of Zosimus, has shown decisively 
that this malicious way of accounting for 
the conversion of Constantine was not an 
invention of Zosimus. It appears to have 
been the current calumny, eagerly adoi)‘ed 
and propagated by the exasperated Pagan 
party. — M. See also Ijasaulx, Der Un.oi- 
gang des Ileneuismus, p. 37, 
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The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excused 
the failings of a generous patron, who seated Christianity 
on the throne of the Koman world ; and the Greeks, who of cStSi- 
celebrate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom mention the ^ 

name of Constantine without adding the title of eqaal to the Apostks.^^ 
Such a comparison, if it alludes to the character of those divine mis- 
sionaries, must be imputed to the extravagance of impious flattery. 
But if the parallel is confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine might perhaps equal 
that of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration he 
removed the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 
progress of Christianity; and its active and numerous ministers 
received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argument which could affect 
the reason or piety of mankind. The exact balance of the two reli- 
gions continued but a moment ; and the piercing eye of ambition and 
avarice soon discovered that the profession of Christianity might con- 
tribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future life.”^^ 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the 
venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
palace. The cities which signalized a forward zeal by the voluntary 
destruction of their temples were distinguished by municipal privi- 
leges and ewarded with popular donatives; and the new capital of 
the East gloried in the singular advantage that Constantinople was ' 
never profaned by the worship of idols. As the lower ranks of 
society are governed by imitation, the conversion of those who pos- 
sessed any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon followed 
by dependent multitudes.*^ ^ The salvation of the common people 


See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, the Russiaus, 
and, in the darker ages, the Latins themselves, have been desirous of placing Con- 
stantine in the catalogue of saints. 

See the third and fourth books of his Life. He was accustomed to say that, 
whether Christ was preached in pretence or in truth, he should still rejoice (1. iii, 
c. 58).* 

M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 374, 616) has defended with 
strength and spirit the virgin purity of Constantinople against some malevolent insi- 
nuations of the Pagan Zosimus. 

The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux Indes (tom. i. 
p. 9) condemns a law of Constantine which gave freedom to all the slaves who should 
embrace Christianity. The emperor did indeed publish a law which restrained the 
Jews from circumcising, perhaps from keeping, any Christian slaves (see Euseb. in 
Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ix., with Godefroy*s Com- 


• This is rather a strained inference salutary doctrine even by this means, and 
from the words of Eusebius, who merely all but saying, in the words of Paul, 
says that ho gave much to relieve the ''whether through opportuinty or through 
poor, inviting and enticing men tc the truth^ let Christ be preached,” — S 
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was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true that, in one year, twelve 
thousand men were baptized at Rome, besides a proportionable num* 
bcr of women and children, and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had been promised by the emperor to every convert.’* 
The powerful influence of Constantine was not circumscribed by the 
narrow limits of his life or of his dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to the empire a race of 
princes whose faith was still more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, 
in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Chris- 
tianity. War and commerce had spread the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel beyond the confines of the Roman provinces ; and the barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to 
esteem a religion which had been so lately embraced by the greatest 
monarch and the most civilized nation of the globe.’® The Goths 
and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, revered the 
cross which glittered at the head of the legions, and their fierce 
countrymen received at the same time the lessons of faith and of 
humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia’^ worshipped the God of 
their protector ; and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection 


mentary, tom. vi. p. 247). But this imperfect exception related only to the Jews; 
and the great body of slaves, who were the property of Christian or Pagan masters, 
could not improve their temporal condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant 
by what guides the Abb6 Raynal was deceived, as the total absence of quotations is 
the unpardonable blemish of his entertaining history. 

See Acta S“ Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Nicephor. Callist. 1. vii. c. 34, ap. Baro- 
nium Anual. Eccles. a.d. 324, No. 67, 74. Such evidence is contemptible enough ; 
but these circumstances are in themselves so probable, that the learned Dr. Howell 
(History of the World, vol. iii. p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt thorn. 

7® The conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constantine is celebrated by 
the ecclesiastical historians (see Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 6, and Theodorot, 1. i. c. 23, 24). 
But Rufinus, the Latin translator of Eusebius, deserves to be considered as an original 
authority. His information was curiously collected from one of the companions of 
the Apostle of ^Ethiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who was count of the 
domestics. Father Mamachi has given an ample compilation on the progress of 
Christianity, in the first and second volumes of his great but imperfect work. 


* According to the Georgian chronicles, 
Iberia (Georgia) was converted by the 
virgin Nino, who effected an extraordinary 
cure on the wife of the king, Mihran. 
The temple of the god Aramazt or Armaz, 
not far from the capital Mtskhitha, was 
destroyed, and the cross erected in its 
place. Le Beau, i. 292, with St. Martin’s 
Notes. 

St. Martin has likewise clearly shown 
(Addition to Le Beau, i. 291) that Ar- 
menia was the first nation which em- 
braced Christiiinity (Addition to Le Beau, 
i. 76, and M^moiros sur I’Arm^nie, i. 
305). Gibbon himself suspected thip 


truth. — ‘'Instead of maintaining that 11 le 
conversion of Armenia was not attempted 
■with any degree of success till the sceptre 
was in the hands of an orthodox em- 
peror, I ought to have said that the 
seeds of the faith were deeply sown during 
the season of the last and greatest perse- 
cution, that many Roman exiles might 
assist the labours of Gregory, and that 
the renowned Tiridates, the hero of the 
East, may dispute with Constantine the 
honour of being the first sovereign who 
embraced the Christian religion." Vindi- 
c<«tiou. J^isc. Works, iv. 577, — 
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With their Roman brethren. The Christians of Persia were suspected, 
in time of war, of preferring their religion to their country ; but as 
long!* ** as peace? subsisted between the two empires, the persecuting 
spirit of the Magi was effectually restrained by the interposition of 
(Jonstantiiie.^^ The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of 
India. The colonics of Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and 
^diitbiopia'® opposed the progress of Christianity; but the labour of 
the missionaries was in some measure facilitated by a previous know- 
ledge of the Mosaic revelation; and Abyssinia still reveres the 
memory of Frumeiitlus,^ who, in the time of Constantine, devoted 
his life to the conversion of those sequestered regions. Under the 
reign of his son Constantins, Theophilus, who was himself of 
Indian extraction, was invested with the double character of ambas- 
sador and bishop. He embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the 
emperor to the prince of the Sabseans, or Homerites. Theophilus 
was intrusted with many other useful or curious presents, which 
might raise the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the bar- 
barians; and he successfully employed several years in a pastoral 
visit to the churches of the torrid zone.®^ 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in the 
important and dangerous change of the national religion. The ^ ^ 

terrors of a military force silenced the faint and unsupported tho national 
murmurs .,{ the Pagans, and there was reason to expect that 
the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, as well as people, would 
be the result of conscience and gratitude. It was long since established 
as a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, that every rank of 


^ See in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 9, sqq.) the pressing and pathetic 
epistle of Constantine in favour of his Christian brethren of Persia. 

See Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 182, tom. viii. p. 333, tom. ix. p. 810. 
The curious diligence of this writer pursues the Jewish exiles to the extremities of 
the globe. 

Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by his countrymen of the 
isle of Diva, and was educated by tho Romans in learning and piety. The Maldives, 
of which Male, or Diva, may be the capital, are a cluster of 19U0 or 2000 minute 
islands in the Indian Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Mal- 
dives, but they are described in the two Mahometan travellers of the ninth century, 
published by Renaudot, Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^iie 
Orientale, p. 704. Hist. Generate des Voyages, tom. viii.^ 

Philostoigius, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefro/s learned observations. The his- 
torical narrative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning the seat of Paradise, strange 
monsters, 8cc, 


• Abba Salama, or Fremonatos, is Theophilus was bom in the island of 
mentioned in the Tareok T'' gushti, or Dahlak, in the Arabian Gulf. His em- 
Chrouicle of the Kings of Abyssinia, bossy was to Abyssinia rather than to 
Salt’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 464. — M. India. Letronne, Matdriaux pour PHist. 

** See the dissertation of M. Letronne du Christianisme en Egypte, Indie, et 
CO this question. He conceives that Abyssinie. Par is, 1832, 3rd Pissert.— it 
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citizen 1 was alike subject to the law^ and that the care of religion 
was the right as well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constantine and 
his successors could not easily pemuade themselves that they had 
forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperial prerogatives, 
or that they were incapable of giving laws to a religion which they 
had protected and embraced. The emperors still continued to exer- 
cise a supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical order ; and the 
sixteenth book of the Theodoslan code represents, under a 
4..D. 312 - 438 . Qf titles, the authority which they assumed in the 

government of the catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers,®^ which 
had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and 
the Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the legal establlsh- 

ment of Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff, which, 
from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had always 
been exercised by one of the most eminent of the senators, was at 
length united to the Imperial dignity. The first magistrate of the 
state, as often as he was prompted by superstition or policy, performed 
with his own hands the sacerdotal functions nor was there any 
order of priests, either at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a 
more sacred character among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intrusts the ser- 
vice of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministers, 
the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
‘meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multitude.®^ The emperor 
might be saluted as the father of his people, but he owed a filial duty 
and reverence to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks of 
respect which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints and con- 
fessors were soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal order.®^ A 


See tbo epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, vol. i. p. 840. The public remon- 
strance which Osius was forced to address to the son contained the same principles 
of ecclesiastical and civil government which he had secretly instilled into the mind 
of the father. 

M. de la Bastie (Me'moires de T Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 38-61) has 
evidently proved that Augustus and his successors exercised in person all the sacred 
functions of pontifex maximus, or high priest, of the Roman empire. 

^ Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the church of Con- 
stantinople; but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodosius to retire below' the rails, 
and taught him to know the difference between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, 
1. V. c. 18. 

** At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, received the cup 
from an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter his companion, before he allow'ed tho 
emperor to drink; the empress waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. 
S** Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue ii. 7. Yet it may be doubted whether these extraor- 
dinary compliments were paid to the bishop or the saint. The honours usually 
panted to the former character may be seen in Bingham’s Antiquities, 1. ii. c. 9, and 
Valea. ad Theodoret, 1. iv, c, 6, See the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, biahop 
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secret conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions embar- 
rassed the operations of the Roman government ; and a pious emperor 
wa^ alarmed by the guilt and danger of touching with a profane 
liand the ark of the covenant. The separation of men into the two 
orders of the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many 
nations of antiquity ; and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, 
of Judea, of -Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
celestial origin the temporal power and possessions which they had 
a(‘quircd. These venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of their respective coun- 
tries but the opposition or contempt of the civil power served to 
cement the discipline of the primitive church. The Christians had 
been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to raise and distribute a 
peculiar revenue, and to regulate the intenial policy of their republic 
by a code of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the people 
and the practice of three hundred years. When Constantine em- 
braced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society ; and the privileges 
granted or confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, were 
accepted, not as the precarious favours of the court, but as the just 
and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the spiritual and legal 
jurisdiction of eighteen hundred bishops of whom one 

® 1 . 1 X-I 1 \ . 1 1 11. state of 

tiiousM'f. were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred m tuebishops 
the Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and cLrisuaif 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been variously 
and accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the first mission- 
aries, by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation of the 
Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely planted along the banks of 
the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and 
Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample tenntory, and 
delegated their rural suffragans to execute the subordinate duties 
of the pastoral office.®"^ A Christian diocese might be spread over 


of Tripoli, imposed on the empress. Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 754^, 
(Patros A^wstol. tom. ii. p. 179.) 

l^lutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us that tlie kings of Egypt, 
who were not already priests, were initiated, after their election, into the sacerdotal 
order. 

The numbers are not asceiiainod by any ancient writer or original catalogue; for 
the partial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively modem. The patient dili- 
j;jenco of Charles a S*® Paolo, of Luke Holstenius, and of Pingham, has laboriously 
investigated all the episco] ^-ees of the catholic church, which was almost comineu- 
■urate with the Roman eui ire. The ninth book of the Christian Antiquities is a 
very accurate map of ecclesiastical geography, 
tf Qa tUe subject of tho rural bishops, or C/iorej)iscojn, who voted in synods/andaoii* 
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a province, or reduced to a village ; but all the bishops possessed 
an equal and indelible character ; they all derived the same powers 
and privileges from the apostles, from the people, and from the la^W8. 
While the civil and military professions were separated by the 
policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical 
ministers, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, was established 
in the church and state. The important review of their station and 
attributes may be distributed under the following heads : I. Popular 
election. 11. Ordination of the clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil 
jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. Exercise of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

I. The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal establish- 
I. Election nient of Christianity,®® and the subjects of Rome enjoyed 
of bishops, church the privilege which they had lost in the 

republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bound to obey. 
As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metropolitan issued 
a commission to one of his suffragans to administer the vacant see, 
and prepare, within a limited time, the future election. The right 
of voting was vested in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified 
to judge of the merit of the candidates ; in the senators or nobles 
of the city, all those who were distinguished by their rank or 
property ; and finally in the whole body of the people, who on the 
appointed day flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts 
of the diocese,®® and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. These 
acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the most deserving 
competitor, of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or some 

ferred the minor orders, see Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 447, 
and Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. v. p. 395, &c. They do not appear till the 
fourth century; and this equivocal cliaractcr, which had excited the jealousy of the 
prelates, was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the East and the West. 

““ Thomassin (Discipline de I’Kglise, tom. ii. 1. ii, c. 1-8, p. 673-721) has copiously 
treated of the election of bishops during the five first centuries, both in tlie East and 
in the West; but he shows a very partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristocracy. 
Bingham (1. iv. c. 2) is moderate; and Chardon (Hist, des Saci emeus, tom. v. p. Iu8- 
128) is very clear and concise.*' 

Incredibilis multitude, non solum ex eo oppido (Tours'), sed etiam ex vicinis 
urbibus ad suffragia ferenda convenerat, &c. Sulpicius Severus, in Yit. Martin, c. 7. 
The council of Laodicea (canon xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Justinian con« 
fines the right of election to the nobility. Novell, cxxiii. 1. 


* This freedom was extremely limited, altogether free. The bishop proposed to 
and soon annihilated : already, from the his parishioners the candidate whom he 
third century, the deacons were no longer had chosen, and they were permitted to 
nominated by the members of the com- make such objections ns might be sug- 
munity, but by the bishops. Although it gested by his conduct and morals (St. 
appears, by the letters of Cyprian, that Cyprian, Ep. 33). They h'st this last 
even in his time no priest could be elected right towards the middle of the fourtli 
without the consent of the community century.— G, 

(Ep. 68), that election was far from being 
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layman conspicuous for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent cities of the empire, 
IIS temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. The interested 
views, the selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimu- 
lation, the secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence 
which had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the apostles. While one of the candidates boasted 
the honours of his family, a second allured his judges by the deli- 
cacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, 
offered to share the plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
his sacrilegious hopes. The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws 
attempted to exclude the populace from this solemn and important 
transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several 
episcopal qualifications of age, station, &c., restrained in some mea- 
sure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The authority of the 
provincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant church to 
consecrate the choice of the people, was interposed to moderate their 
passions and to correct their mistakes. The bishops could refuse to 
ordain an unworthy c^indidate, and the rage of contending factions 
sometimes accepted their impartial mediation. The submission or 
the resistance of the clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive 
laws and provincial customs but it was everywhere admitted, as a 
fundamental maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be* 
imposed on an orthodox church without the consent of its members. 
The emperors, as the guardians of the public peace, and as the firet 
citizens of Rome and Constantinople, might effectually declare their 
wishes in the choice of a primate ; but those absolute monarchs 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections, and, while they dis- 
tributed and resumed the honours of the state and army, they 
allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates to receive their 
important offices from the free suffrages of the people.^” It was 

The epistles of Sidonius Apollmuris (iv. 25, vii. 5, 9) exhibit some of the scandala 
of the Gallican church; and Gaul was less polished ami less corrupt than the East. 

A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent; either the bishops 
or the people chose one of the three candidates who had been named by the other 
party. 

All the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. ii. 1. ii. c. vi. 
p. 704-714) appoiu’ to be extraordinary acts of power, and even of oppression. The 
confirmation of the bishop of Alexandria is mentioned by Philostorgius as a more 
regular proceeding (Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. 11).* 


* The stitement of Planck ; more con- of the larger churches, particularly those 

•latent with history : — ** From the middle of the Imperial residence, were almost 
of the fourth century, the bishops of some always chosen under the influence of the 
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agreeable to the dictates of justice that these magistrates should not 
desert an honourable station from which they could not be removed ; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without much success, to 
enforce the residence, and to prevent the translation, of bishops. The 
discipline of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of the East ; 
but the same passions which made those regulations necessary ren- 
dered them ineffectual. The reproaches which angry prelates have 
so vehemently urged against each other serve only to expose their 
common guilt and their mutual indiscretion. 

11. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spirltMal generation, 
and this extraordinary privilege might compensate, in some 
tiJuoftho degree, for the painful celibacy®^ which was imposed as a 
clergy. yirtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obligation. 
The religions of antiquity, which established a separate order of 
priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual 
service of the gods.^^ Such institutions were founded for possession 
rather than conquest. The children of the priests enjoyed, with 
proud and indolent security, tlieir sacred inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the pleasures, and the 
endearments of domestic life. But the Christian sanctuary was open 
to every ambitious candidate who aspired to its heavenly promises or 
temporal possessions. Tlie office of priests, like that of soldiers or 
magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those men wdiosc temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical jiro- 
fcfession, or wdio had been selected by a discerning bishop as the best 
qualified to promote the glory and interest of the cliurch. 'J"he 
bishops (till the abuse was restrained by the prudeuce of the law sj 


The celibacy of the clergy during the first five or six centuries is a subject of 
discipline, and indeed of controversy, whicli has been very diligently examined. S*o 
in particular Thomafisin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. 1. ii. c. lx. Ixi. p. 88G-902; and 
Bingham’s Antiquities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but partial critics one 
half of the truth is produced, and the otlier is concealed.'* 

Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succesision of the priesthood 
among the Egyptians, tlie Chaideans, and the Indians i^l. i. [c. I'-’t] p. 84, 1. ii, [c. LM) 
and 40] p. 142, IT).'], edit, Wcsseling). The Magi are descril»ed b)'^ Ammianus as a 
very numerous family: “Per snecula mnlta ad priesens nna eadoiiupie piosapiii mnl- 
“ titudo creata, Deorum cultibus dedicatur" (xxiii. G). Ausoiiius celebrates the 
Stit'p.'i Druidarum (De Professorib. Biirdigal. iv. [7]); but we may infer from the 
remark of Ccesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 13), that in the Celtic hierarchy some room was left 
for choice and emulation. 

The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c., of the clergy, is labo- 
riously discussed by Thomassiii (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. ii. p. 1-83) and Bingham 


court, and often directly and immediately 
nominated by the emperor.” Planck, Ge- 
Bchichte der Ghristlich-kirchlichen Goscll- 
Bchafts-veifassung, vol. i. p. 2G3. — M. 

“ Compare Planck (vol. i. p. 348). This 
cent ary, the thii*d; first brought forth 


the monks, and the monks, or the spirit of 
monkery, the celibacy of the clergy. 
Planck likewise observes, that from tha 
history of Eusebius alone names of maiTiod 
bishops and presbyters may be adduced bj 
dozens. — K. 
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' might constrain the reluctant and protect the distressed, and the im 
position of hands for ever bestowed some of the most valuable privi- 
leges of civil society. The whole body of the catholic clergy, more 
numerous, perhaps^ than the legions, was exempted * by the emperors 
from all service, private or public, all municipal offices, and all 
personal taxes and contributions, which pres»ed on their fellow 
citizens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of their holy profes* 
sion were accepted as a full discharge of their obligations to the 
republic.®® Each bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he ordained ; the clergy 
of each episcopal church, with its dependent parishes, formed a 
regular and permanent society ; and the cathedrals of Constan- 
tinople and Carthage mainlined their peculiar establishment of 
five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks®® and numbers 
were insensibly multiplied by the superstition of the times, which 
introduced into the church the splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or 
Pagan temple ; and a long train of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers contributed, in 


(in the 4th book of his Antiquities, more especially the 4th, 6th, and 7th chapters). 
When the brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forcibly stopped 
his mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation which might invalidate the 
holy rites. 

^ The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the Christian emperors, 
is contained in the IGth book of the Theodosiancodo; and is illustrated with tolerable 
candoi.r by the learned Godefroy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices 
of a civil and a protestant. 

^ Justinian. Novell, ciii. Sixty presbyters or priests, one hundred deacons, forty 
deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty -five chanters, 
and one hundred doorkeepers ; in all, five hundred and twenty-five. This modorato 
number was fixed by the emperor to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
been involved in debt and usury by the expense of a much higher establishment. 

Universiis clonis ecclesice Carthaginieusis . . . fere quiiigenti vel amplius; inter 
quos quamplurimi enant lectores infantuli, Victor Vitonsis, de Persecut. Vandal, v. 9, 
p. 78, edit. Ruinart. This remnant of a more prosperous state still subsisted under 
the oppression of the Vandals. 

*** The number of seven orders ha.s been fixed in the Latin church, exclusive of the 
episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced 
to empty and useless titles. 


“ This exemption was veiy much li- 
mited. The municipal offices were of two 
kinds; the one attached to the individual 
in his character of inhabitant, the other in 
tliat of proprietor. Constantine had ex- 
empted ecclesiastics from offices of the 
first description. (Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 1, 2; Eusebius, Hist. Ecclos. 1. x. c. 7.) 
They sought also to be exempted from 
those of the second (munera patrimo- 
niorum). The rich, to obtain this pri- 
vilege, obtained subordina^ .utuatioiis 
among the clergy. Constant!. i published 
iu 320 an edict, by which he prohibited 
ihr more opulent citizens (decuriones oud 


curiales) from embracing the ecclesiastical 
profession, and the bishops from admitting 
new ecclesiastics before a place should bo 
vacant by the death of the occupant 
(Godefroy ad Cod. The<xl. 1. xii. tit. i. de 
I)ecur.). Valentiuian the First, by a re- 
script still more general, enacted that no 
rich citizen should obtain a situation in 
the church (De Episc. 1. Ixvii.). He also 
enacted that ecclesiftstics, who wished to 
be exempt from offices which they were 
bound to discharge as proprietors, should 
be obliged to give up their property to 
their relations. Cod. Thoodos. L xii. tit» 
i. leg. 49.— O. 
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their respective stations, to swell the pomp and harmony of Religious 
worship. The clerical name and privilege were extended to many 
pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throne. 
Six hundred parabolani^ or adventurers, visited the siek at Alexan- 
dria ; eleven hundred copiates^ or gravediggers, buried the dead at 
Constantinople ; and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Christian world. 

III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the peace 
of the church. The Christians not only recovered the 
lands and houses of which they had been stripped by the 
persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect 
title to all the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by the 
connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity became the 
religion of the emperor and the empire, the national clergy might 
claim a decent and honourable maintenance : and the payment of 
an annual tax might have delivered the people from the more 
oppressive tribute which superstition imposes on her votaries. But 
as the wants and expenses of the church increased with her pros- 
perity, the ecclesiastical order was still supported and enriched by 
the voluntary oblations of the faithful. Eight years after 
' the edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all his subjects 
the free and universal permission of bequeathing their fortunes to 
the holy catholic church and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a 
profuse stream at the hour of their death. The wealthy Christians 
were encouraged by the example of their sovereign. An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable without 
merit ; and Constantine too easily believed that he should purchase 
the favour of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the expense of the 
industrious, and distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over to Africa the head 
of Maxentius might be intrusted with an epistle to Csecilian, bishop 
of Carthage. The emperor acquaints him that the treasurers of 
the province are directed to pay into his hands the sum of three 
thousand folles^ or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to obey 

See Cod. Theodos. ]. xvi. t.t. ii. leg. 42, 43. Godefroy’s Commentary, and tho 
Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, show the danger of these pious institutions, 
which often disturbed the peace of that turbulent capital. 

10* The edict of Milan (de M. P. c. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, that there existed 
a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum, id est, ecclesiarum non hominum 
singulorum pertinentia. Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must 
have been received in all the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 

Habeat unusquisque licentiam sanctissimo Catholicae (ecolestce) venerabilique 
concilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit relinquere. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 4. This law was published at Rome, a.d. 321, at a time when Constantine might 
foresee the probability of a rupture w%tb the emperor of the East. 
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His farther requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, Nu- 
midia, and Mauritania.'®^ The liberality of Constantine increased 
in a jyst proportion to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each 
city a regular allowance of corn to supply the fund of ecclesiastical 
charity, and the persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic 
life became the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian 
temples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c., 
displayed the ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious in a declining 
age to equal the perfect labours of antiquity.'®^ The form of these 
religious edifices was simple and oblong, though they might some- 
times swell into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into the 
figure of a crosa The timbers were framed for the most part of 
cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt 
brass ; and the walls, the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with 
variegated marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold and silver, 
of silk and gems, were profusely dedicated to the service of the altar, 
and this specious magnificence was supported on the solid and per- 
petual basis of landed property. In the space of two centuries, from 
the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent and unalien- 
able gifts of the prince and people. An annual income of six 
hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to the bishops, 
who were placed at an equal distance between riches and poverty,'®* 
but the rtanflard of their wealth insensibly rose with the dignity 
and opulence of the cities which they governed. An authentic but 
imperfect'®® rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, and 
farms, which belonged to the three Basilicce of Rome— St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John Lateran — in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, 
paper, aromatics, &c., a clear annual revenue of twenty -two thousand 
pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the age of 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x. 6, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 28. He repeatedly 
expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, which the bishop himself had an 
opportunity of knowing, and even of tasting. 

^ Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Cfcsarea, who studied 
and gratihed the taste of his master, pronounced in public an elaborate description of 
the church of Jerusalem (in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 46). It no longer exists, but he has 
inserted m tno Life of Constantine (1. iii. o. 36) a short account of the architecture 
and ornaments. He likewise mentions the church of the Holy Apostles at Constan- 
tiuopla (1. IV. c. 58). 

bee Justinian, Novell, cxxiii. .3. The revenue of the patriaichs, and the most 
wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annual valuation of a bishopric is 
stated at thirty ^ tmd the lowest at two^ pounds of gold; the medium might bo taken at 
sixteeuy but these valuations are much below the real value. 

See Baronius (Annal. Eccles n. 324, No. 58, 65, 70, 71). Every record which 
comes from the Vatican is justly >pocted; yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and 
authentic colour; and it is at lo. st evident that, if forged, they were forged in • 
period when /.o ias, not kingdoms, were the objects of papal avarice. 
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Constantine and Justinian the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps 
they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy 
and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of each diocese were d^ided 
into four parts, for the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; and the 
abuse of this sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked. 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to all the public im- 
positions of the state. The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessa- 
loriica, &c., might solicit and obtain some partial exemptions ; but 
the prgmature attempt of the great council of Rimini, which aspired 
to universal freedom, was successfully resisted by the son of Con- 
stantine. 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the ruins of 
TV. Civil the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, as the 
jurisdivtion. Coiistantinc,^^^^ the independent jurisdiction which 

was the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own industry. Rut 
the liberality of the Christian emperors had actually endowed them 
with some legal prerogatives which secured and dignified the sacer- 
dotal character.^^^ 1. Under a despotic government, the bishops 

See Tliomaasin, Discipline cle I’Eglise, tom. iii. 1. ii. c. 13, 14, 15, p. 689-706. 
The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue docs not appear to have been esta- 
blished in the time of Ambrose and Cliryaostom. Simplicius and Gelasiua, who were 
bi8ho])s of Konie in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pastoral 
letters as a general law, which was alrcad}’^ confirmed by the custom of Itdy, 

Ambrose, the most strenuous assertcr of ecclesiastical privileges, submits with- 
out a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. Si tributum petit Imperator, non 
“ negamue; agri ecclcsiac solvunttribiituin; solvimus qua? sunt Csesaris Cscsari, & qtiic 
sunt Dei Deo; tributum CfEsaris cst; non negatur." Daronius labours to interpret 
this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Aunal. Eccles. a.T). 387); but 
the w^ords, if not the intentions of Ambrose, are more candidly explained by 
ThomaSsin, Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. iii. 1. i. c. 34, p. ‘2G8. 

In Ariminensi synodo super ecclcsiarum & clericorum piivilegiis tractatu habito, 
usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga qum viderentur ad ecclesiam peiiinere, a 
publica functione cessarent inquictudine desistentc; quod nostra videtur dudum 
sanctio repulsisse. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 15. Had the synod of Rimini 
carried this point, such practical merit might have atoned for some speculative 
heresies. 

From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27) and Sozomen (1. i. c. 9) we are 
assured that the episcopal jurisdiction was extended and confirmed by Constantino; 
hut the forgery of a famous edict, which was never fairly inserted in the Theod osian 
Code (see at the end, tom. vi. p. 303), is demonstrated by Godefroy in the most satis- 
factory maimer. It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawyer as well as 
a philosopher, should allege this edict of Constantine (Lsprit des Loix, 1. xxix. c. 16) 
without intimating any suspicion. 

The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a mist of passion, 
of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest books which have fallen into my 
hands are the Institutes of Canon Law, by the Abbd de Fleury, and the Civil History 
of Naples, by Giannone. Their moderation was the effect of situation as well as of 
temper. Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the authority of the parlia- 
ments; Giannone was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the pow'cr of the church. And 
here let me observe that, as the general propositions which I advance are the result 
of many particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those modem 
authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a disagreodble 
and disproj-jortioned size. 
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alone enjoyed and asserted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only.by their peers ; and even in a capital accusation, a synod of 
their brethren were the sole judges of their guilt or innocence. Such 
a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal resentment or reli- 
gious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, to the sacerdotal 
order: but Constantine was satisfied”^ that secret impunity would 
be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene council was 
edified by his public declaration, that, if he surprised a bishop in the 
act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial mantle over the episcopal 
sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular 
judge. Their venial offences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment ; and the gentle correction which the 
tenderness of youth may endure from its parents or instructors was 
inflicted by the temperate severit}^ of the bishops. But if the clergy 
were guilty of any crime which could not be sufficiently expiated by 
their degradation from an honourable and beneficial profession, the 
Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was 
ratified by a positive law ; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity bad 
liitlicrtu defended on the consent of the parties. The conversion of 
tlie magistrates themselves, and of the whole empire, might gradually 
remove the fears and scruples of the Christians. But they still 
resorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whose abilities and integrity 
they esteemed ; and the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction 
of complaining that his spiritual functions were perpetually inter- 
rupted by the invidious labour of deciding the claim or the pos- 
scfcbion of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the 
precincts of consecrated ground.^ The fhgitive, and even guilty, 
suppliants were permitted to implore either the justice or the mercy 
of the Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of despotism was 
suspended by the mild interposition of the church, and the lives or 
fortunes of the most eminent subjects might be protected by the 
mediation of the bishop. 

119 Tillemont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, &c., the sentiments and Ian* 
guage of Constantine. Mdm. Kc tom. iiL p 749, 760. 

See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit, dv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo (tom. iv. 
p. 192, &o.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, and limits 
of sanctuaries. He justly observes that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen 
or twenty nstfla or sanctuaries; a number which at present may be found in Italy 
arithiu the walls of a single city, 

1 > 
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V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of his 
v. Spiritual people. The discipline of penance was digested into a 
sensureB. system of Canonical jurisprudence/^^ which accurtitely 
defined the duty of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment. It was impos- 
sible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontiff', who 
punished the obscure sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate : but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the magistrate without controlling the 
administration of civil government. Some considerations of religion, 
or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from 
the zeal or resentment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured and 
excommunicated the subordinate tyrants who were not invested with 
the majesty of the purple. St. Athanasius excommunicated one of 
the ministers of Egypt, and the interdict which he pronounced of 
fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cappa- 
docia.'^* Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules,"^ filled 
the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrcne,"' 
and the philosophic bishop supported wuth dignity the characti^r 
which he had assumed with reluctance."® He vanquished the 


The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the canons t)f tlie 
councils. But as many cases were still left to the discretion of the bisliops, tliey 
occasionally published, after the example of the Roman prretor, the rules of discipline 
which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, 
those of Basil the Great were the most celebrated. They are inserted in the Pandects 
of Beveridge (tom. ii. p. 47-151), and are translated by Chardon, Hist, des Sacre- 
mens, tom. iv. p. 219-277. 

Basil. Epistol. xlvii. in Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. ^170, No. 91), who declares 
that he purposely relates it to convince governors that they were not exempt from a 
sentence of excommunication. In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the 
thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theolorians of the Galilean church. 

*** The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the first Doric king of 
Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was inscribed in the public 
registers of Gyrene, a Lacedaemonian colony. (Synes. Epist. Ivii. p. 197, edit. Petav.) 
Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen hundred years, without adding the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of mankind'. 

Synesius (de Regno, p. 2 [ed. Par. 1612J) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruined state of Gyrene, <rokt( iraXettov fl-i/uvcy, iv fj.vala, r&iv <TecXau 

vt/v 9r'ii>n; ko,) r.xrfjphf, xa) Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the 

westward of Cyrene, assumed the metropolitan houom’s of the Pentapolis, or Upper 
Libya, which wore afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wesseliiig, Itinerar. p. 67, 
68, 782. Cellarius Geograph, tom. ii. part ii. p, 72, 74. Carolus a Paulo, Goograpli. 
Sacra, p. 278. D'Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 48, 44. Memoires de 
TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii p. 868-301. 

Synesius had previously represented his own disqualifications (Epist. cv. p. 246- 
250). He loved profane studies and profiuio sports; be was incapable of supporting 
a life of -celibacy ; he disbelieved the resurrection ; and he refused to preach 
to the people, unless he might be permitted to philosophise at home. Theophilus, 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compromise. Set 
ths life of Synesius in Tillemont, M4m. KccUs. tom. xii. p. 499-554. 
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monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused the aii* 
thorijy of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of sacrilege.^ After 
a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Syneslus proceeds to inflict the last sentence of 
ecclesiastical justice, which devotes Andronicus, with his associates 
and \kQir families^ to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The im- 
penitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived 
of the name and privileges of Christians, of the participation of the 
sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The bishop exhorts the 
clergy, the magistrates, and the people to renounce all society with 
the enemies of Christ, to exclude them from their houses and tables, 
and to refuse them the common offices of life, and the decent rites of 
burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she 
may appear, addresses this declaiatlon to all her sister churches of 
the world ; and the profane who reject her decrees will be involved 
in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his impious followers. 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous application to 
the Byzantine court ; the trembling president implored the mercy of 
the church, and the descendant of Ilercules enjoyed the satisfaction 
of raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground.^^^ Such priPiCiples 
and si.rli examples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman 
pontiffs, wlio have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has experienced the effects of rude 
or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, 

1 r* • 111 • 1 . . « VI. Freedom 

the lirinest reason is moved, by the rapid communication oi ofpuhuc 
the prevailing impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his 
own passions and by those of the surrounding multitude. The ruin 
of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of Athens and the 
tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching, which seems to consti- 
tute a considerable part of Christian devotion, had not been intro 
duccd into the temples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs were 
never invaded by the harsh sound of popular eloquence till the 
pulpits of the empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 


See the invective of Synesius, Epist. Ivii. p. 191-201. The promotion of An- 
^‘onicus was illegal, since he was a native of Berenice, in the same province. The 
instruments of tortures are curiously specified— the or press, the 3o*Tt;Ar^g«, 

the the fmXaCtSf the and the that variously pressed or 

distended the fingers, the feet, rhe nose, the ears, and the lips of the victims. 

The sentence of excommu. cation is expressed in a rhetorical stylo. (Synesius, 
Epist. Iviii. p. 201-203.) The » ethod of involving whole families, though somewhat 
uniust, was improved into national interdicts. 

See Synesius, Epist. xlvii, p. 180, 187; Epist. Ixxii, p. 2i8, 219 ; Epist. 

^ 230, 231. 
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some advantages unknown to their profane predecessors.’^* The 
arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with 
equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cau^e of 
truth and reason might derive an accidental support from the conflict 
of hostile passions. The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to 
whom he cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by the awful cere- 
monies of religion. Such was the strict subordination of the catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at once from an 
hundred pulpits of lUily or Egypt, if they were tuned^'^'^ by the 
master-hand of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The design of 
this institution was laudable, but the fruits were not always salutary. 
The preachers recommended the practice of the social duties ; but 
they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the 
individual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of the faithful for the benefit of the poor. The most sub- 
lime representations of the attributes and laws of the Deity were 
sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with the most fervent 
zeal, on the religious merit of hating the adversaries and obeying 
the ministers of the church. When the public peace was distracted 
by heresy and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their congre- 
gations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were inflamed by 
invectives ; and they rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch 
or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The 
corruption of taste and language is strongly marked in the vehement 
declamations of the Latin bishops ; but the compositions of Gregory 
and Chrysostom have been compared with the most splendid models 
of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.’ 

VII. The representatives of tlic Christian republic were regularly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year ; and these synods 
diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation through 

*** See Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. ii. 1. iii. c. 83, p. 1761-1770) and 
Bingham (Antiquities, vol. i. 1. xiv. c. 4, p. 688-717). Preaching wfia considered as 
the most important office of the bishop; but this function was sometimes intrusted 
to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin. 

Queen Elizabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever she wished 
to prepossess the minds of her people in favour of any extraordinar)’^ measure of 
government. The hostile effects of this music were apprehended by her successor, 
and severely felt by his son. ** When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," &c. See Heylin’s 
Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 1 53. 

Those modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the gift of 
miracles, they endeavoured to acquire tlie arts of eloquence. 
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the hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world. The 

archbishop or metropolitan was empowered by the laws vil Pri- 
to sdlnmon the suffragan bishops of his province ; to J'egtSaule 
revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare 
their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates who were 
elected by the clergy and people to supply the vacancies of the epis- 
copal college. The primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car- 
thage, and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
jurisdiction, convened the numerous assembly of their dependent 
bishops. But the convocation of great and extraordinary synods was 
the prerogative of the emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies 
of the church required this decisive measure, he despatched a peremp- 
tory summons to the bishops or the deputies of each province, with 
an order for the use of post-horses and a competent allowance for 
' the expenses of their journey. At an early period, when 
Constantine was the protector rather than the proselyte of 
Christianity, he referred the African controversy to the council of 
Arles ; in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and 
of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, to debate in their native 
tongue on the common interest of the Latin or Western church.^ 
Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated 
assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, 
by thei^' final sentence, the subtle disputes which had arisen in Egypt 
on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master ; the ecclesiastics of 
every rank, and sect, and denomination have been computed at two 
thousand and forty-eight persons the Greeks appeared in person ; 
and the consent of the Latins was expressed by the legates of the 
Roman pontiff. The session, which lasted about two months, was 
frequently honoured by the presence of the emperor. Leaving his 
guards at the door, he seated himself (with the permission of the 
council) on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constantine listened 
with patience and spoke with modesty ; and while he influenced the 


The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh canons, has made 
some fundamental regulations concerning synods, metropolitans, and primates. The 
Nicene canons have been variously tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according 
to the interest of the clergy. The Suburhicarian churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to 
the bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement controversy, (See 
Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1-238.) 

We have only thirty- three or forty-seven episcopal subscriptions; but Ado, a 
writer indeed of small account, reckons six hundred bishops in the council of Arles. 
Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles. tom. ' i>. 4-22. 

See Tillemont, tom. vi. ] ‘ii5, and Beausobre, Hist, du Manicbcisme, tom. i. 
p. 529. The name of bishop, which is given by Eutyebius to the 2048 ecclesiastics 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 440, vers. Pocock), must be extended far beyond the limits of an 
orthodox or even episcopal ordination. 
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debates, he humbly professed that he was the minister, not the judge, 
of the successors of the apostles, who had been established as priests 
and as gods upon earth Such profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his own subjects 
can only be compared to the respect with which the senate had 
been treated by the Homan princes who adopted the policy of 
Augustus. Within the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator 
of the vicissitudes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus 
in the senate of Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice. The 
fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they sustained their dignity with 
more decent pride, and sometimes opposed with a manly spirit the 
wishes of their sovereign. The progress of time and superstition 
erased the memory of the weakness, the passion, the ignorance, which 
disgraced these ecclesiastical synods ; and the catholic world has 
unanimously submitted^®* to the infallible decrees of the general 
councils.^*® 


See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 6-21. Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^siastiquei, 
tom. vi. p. 669-759. 

Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, quae a quatuor Sanctis Conciliis .... 
expositae sunt aut firmatae. Preedictarum enim quatuor synodorum dogmata sicut 
fianctas Scripturaa et regulas sicut leges observamus. Justinian, Novell, cxxxi. 
Beveridge (ad Pandect, proleg. p. 2) remarks that the emperors never made new laws 
in ecclesiastical matters; and Giannone observes, in a very different spirit, that they 
gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils. Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. 
p. 136. 

See the article Concile in the Encyclop^die, tom. iii. p. 668-679, Edition de 
Lucques. The author, M. le docteur Bouchaud, has discussed, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Galilean church, the principal questions which, relate to the form and 
constitution of general, national, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface, 
p. xvi.) have reason to be proud of this article. Those who consult their immense 
oompilatiou seldom depart so well satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Persecution op Heresy.— The Schism of the Donatists.— The Abian Ceir- 
TBOVERSY.— Athanasius.— Distbacted State op the Church and Empibb 
UNDER Constantine and his Sons. — Toleration of Paganism. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory of 
a prince who indulged their passions and promoted their interest. 
Constantine gave them security, wealth, honours, and revenge ; and 
the support of the orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred 
and important duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, the 
great charter of toleration, had confirmed to each individual of the 
Roman world the privilege of choosing and professing his own reli- 
gion. But this inestimable privilege was soon violated: with the 
knowledge of truth the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution ; 
and the sects which dissented from the catholic church were afflicted 
and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to dispute KIb opinions or 
to opposf^ liXB commands, were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstinacy ; and that a seasonable application of moderate severities , 
might save those unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting 
condemnation. Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers 
and teachers of the separated congregations from any share of the 
rewards and immunities which the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist under 
the cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was immediately 
followed by an edict which announced their total destruction.^ After 
a preamble filled with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, and confiscates their public 
property to the use either of the revenue or of the catholic church. 
The sects against whom the Imperial severity was directed appear to 
have been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ; the Montanists of 
Phrygia, who maintained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy ; the 
Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy of repentance ; 
the Marcionites and Valentinians, under whose leading banners the 
various Gnostics of As ; and Egypt had insensibly rallied ; and per- 
haps the Manichaeans, ho had recently imported from Persia a more 


Euaebiua in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. G3, 64, 65, 66. 
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artful composition of Oriental and Christian theology.* The design 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining the progress, ol 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and effect. Seme 
of the penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian ; 
and this method of conversion was applauded by the same bishops 
who had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded for the rights of 
humanity. Two immaterial circumst;inces may serve, however, to 
prove that the mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the 
spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he condemned the Manichaeans 
and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an accurate inquiry into 
the nature of their religious principles. As if he distrusted the im- 
partiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose learning and moderation he 
justly esteemed, and of whose venal character he was probably igno- 
rant.*^ The emperor was soon convinced that he had too hastily 
proscribed the orthodox faith and the exemplary morals of the 
Novatians, who had dissented from the church in some articles of 
discipline which were not perhaps essential to salvation. By a par- 
ticular edict he exempted them from the general penalties of the 
law allowed them to build a church at Constantinople ; respeett'd 
the miracles of their saints; invited their bishop, Acesius, to tlie 
council of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect 
by a funiliar jest, wliich from tlie mouth of a sovereign must have 
been received with applause and gratitude.^ 

^ The complaints and mutual accusiitioris which assailed the throne 
of Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had 
controversy, Submitted Africa to Ins victorious arms, were ill adapted 
to edify an imperfect proselyte. He learned with sur- 
prise that the provinces of that great country, from the confines of 
(pyrene to the Columns of Hercules, were distracted with religious 


* After some examination of the various opinions of Tillemont, Beausobre, Lardner, 
&c., I am convinced that Manes did not propagate his sect, oven in Persia, before the 
year 270. It is strange that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated 
BO rapidlyinto the African provinces; I cannot easily reject the edict of Diocletian 
against the Manichaeans, which may be found in Baronins. (Anual. Eccl. a.d. 287.) 

^ Constaiitinus enim, cum limatius siiperstitionum quaereret sectas, Manichaeorura 
ot similium, &c. Ammian. xv. 13. Strategius, who from this commission obtained 
the surname of Musoniam/s, was a Christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the 
counts at the council of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence. Viii^w. 
ad locum Ammian. 

Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the general law is not inserted in the 
Theodosian Code, it is probable that, in the year 438, the sects which it had con- 
demned were already extinct. 

* Sozomen, 1. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These historians have been suspected, 
but I think without reason, of an attachment to the Novatian doctrine. The 'jinperor 
Baid to the bishop, “ Acesius, take a ladder, and got up to heaven by yourself.” Most 
of the Christian sects have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of Acesius. 
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discord.® The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage, the second in rank and opulence 
of tBe ecclesiastical thrones of the West Caecilian and Majorinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa ; and the death of the latter 
soon made room for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and appa- 
rent virtues, was the firmest support of his party. The advantage 
which Caecilian might claim from the priority of his ordination was 
destroyed by the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had 
been performed, without expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Nurnidia. The authority of these bishops, who, to the number of 
seventy, condemned (^iecilian, and consecrated Majorinus, is again 
weakened by the infamy of some of their personal characters ; and 
by the female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, which are imputed to this Numidian council.’^ The bishops 
of the contending factions maintained, with equal ardour and obsti- 
nacy, that their adversaries were degi’aded, or at least dishonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the officers 
of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred that the late 
])ersecution had embittered the zeal, without reforming the manners, 
of the African Christians. That divided church was incapable of 
aifording an impartial judicature ; the controversy was solemnly tried 
ill five :-iK*ccssive tribunals, which were appointed by the emperor ; 
and the wiioh; proceeding, from the first appeal to the final sentence, ^ 
lasted above three years. A severe inquisition, which was taken by 
the Praetorian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the report of two 
episcopal visitors who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
councils of Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment of Con- 
stantine himself in his sacred consistory, were all favourable to the 
cause of Csecilian ; and he was unanimously acknowledged by the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and estates of the church were attributed to 


* The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may bo found in the 
edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Paris, 1700) by M. Dupin, who has enriched 
it with critical notes, geographical discussions, original records, and an accurate 
abridgment of the whole controversy. M. de Tillemont has bestowed on the Donatists 
the greatest part of a volume (tom. vi. part i.): and I am indebted to him for an 
ample collection of all the passages of his favourite St. Augustin wliich relate to those 
heretics. 

^ Schisma igitur illo tempore confus® mulieris iracundia peperit; ambitus nutrivit; 
avaritia roboravit. Optatus, 1. i. c. 19. The language of Purpurius is that of a 
furious madman. Dicitur te nocasse filios sororis tuse duos. Pui^purius respondit: 
Putas me terreri h te . . . occidi; et occido eos qui contra me faciuut. Acta Concil. 
Cirteusis, ad calc. Optat. j'. 274. When Caccilian was invited to an assembly of 
bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or rather to his accomplices, “ L<et him come 
hither to receive our imposition of hands, and we will break his head by way of 
penance.*’ Optat. 1. i. c. 19. 
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hii suiBfragan bishops, and it was not without difficulty that Constan- 
tine was satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Donatist faction. As their cause was examined 
with attention, perhaps it was determined with justice. Perhaps their 
complaint was not without foundation, that the credulity of the 
emperor had been abused by the insidious arts of his favourite Osius. 
The influence of falsehood and corruption might procure the con- 
demnation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. 
Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate 
dispute, might be numbered among the transient evils of a despotic 
administration, which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves a place 
, , in history, was productive of a memorable schism, which 

Schism of the , T n a n • 

Douatihtfl, afflicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguished only with Christianity itself. The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism animated the Donatists to 
refuse obedience to the usurpers, w^hose election they disputed, and 
whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from the civil and 
religious communion of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the 
rest of mankind who had embraced the impious party of Csecilian, 
and of the Traditors, from whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted with confidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
Apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all the bishops of Europe 
and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and schism ; and 
that the prerogatives of the catholic church were confined to the 
chosen portion of the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their faith and discipline. This rigid theory 
was supported by the most uncharitable conduct. Whenever they 
acquired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces of the East, 
they carefully repeated the sacred rites of baptism* and ordination ; 
as they rejected the validity of those which he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a public penance 
before they could be admitted to the communion of the Donatists. 
If they obtained possession of a church which had been used by their 
Catholic adversaries, they purified the unhallowed building with the 
same jealous care which a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar (which 

• The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wise and moderate 
pr^tice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, however, had the advantage of main- 
taining the sentiment of Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the primitive church, 
Vincentius Lirineusis (p. 332, ap. Tillemont, M^m. £ccl4s. tom. vi. p. 136) has ex- 
pired why the Donatists are eternally burning with the Devil, while St, Cyprian 
reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ. 
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was commonly of wood), melted the consecrated plate, and cast the 
Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance of i^ominy 
which could provoke and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac- 
tions.® Notwithstanding this irrecoiicileahle aversion, the two parties, 
who were mixed and separated in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
-anguage and manners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the 
empire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, particularly 
in Numidia, their superior numbers; and four hundred bishops 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. But the invincible 
spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals : and the bosom 
of their schismatical church was tom by intestine divisions. A fourth 
j)art of the Donatist bishops followed the independent standard of the 
Maximianists. The narrow and solitary path which their first leaders 
had marked out continued to deviate from the great society of man- 
kind. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians could affinn, 
without a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preserved only in a few nameless vil- 
lages of the Caesarean Mauritania.*^ 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa; the more 
diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively The Trini- 
penetrated into every part of the Christian world. The troversy. 
former was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse of free- 
dom ; jatter was a high and mysterious argument, derived from 
the abuse of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to that of 
Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the Romans 
and barbarians were deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism. The historian may therefore be permitted respectfully to 
withdraw the veil of the sanctuary, and to deduce the progress of 
reason and faith, of error and passion, from the school of Plato to the 
decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation or by the 
traditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt,** had ven- The system 
tured to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. When 
he had elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of 

® See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanua, p. 91-100. 

Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclesiastiques, tom. vi. part i. p. 253. He laughs at their 
partial credulity. He revered Augustin, the great doctor of the system of prodes- 
thiation. 

" Plato iEgyptum peragravit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et catlestia accipe- 
ret. Cicero de Finibus, v. 29. The Egyptians might still preserve the traditional 
creed of the patriarchs. Josri hus has persuaded many of the Christian fathers that 
Plato derived a part of his kr >vledge from the Jews; but this vain opinion cannot be 
reconciled with the obscure st^te and unsocial manners of the Jewish people, whose 
scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till more than one hundred years 
after the death of Plato. See Marsham, Canon. Chre:'. p. 144, Le Clorc EnistoL 
Critic, fii. p. 177-194. * 
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the first self-existent, necessary cause of the universe, the Athenian 
sage was incapable of conceiving Aow the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and successive ideas which 
compose the model of the intellectual world ; /low a Being purely 
incorporeal could execute that perfect model, and mould with a plastic 
hand the rude and independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to consider the divine 
natu»*e under the threefold modification — of the first cause, the 
reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the universe, 
ihe Locos poetical imagination sometimes fixed and animated 

these metaphysical abstractions ; the three arcliical or original prin- 
ciples were represented in the Platonic system as three Gods, united 
with each other by a mysterious and ineffable generation ; and the 
Logos was particularly considered under the more accessible character 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator and Governor of 
the world. Such appear to have been the secret doctrines which 
were cautiously whispered in the gardens of the Academy; and 
which, according to the more recent disciples of Plato, could not be 
perfectly understood till after an assiduous study of thirty years. 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over Asia and Egypt the 
lanffuairc and learning of Greece ; and the theological 

t;iU''h(, ill ® ^ ^ 

fii. "chooi of system of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perliaps 

Alexandria. C , . x i i / j f i • 

Hfiure witli some improvements, in the ceJebrated school of 
* Alexaiidria.^^ A numerous colony of Jews had been in- 
vited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital.^ ^ 
While the bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a 
more liberal spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation.'^ They (uiltivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, the theological system of the Athenian sage. But their 
national pride would have been mortified by a fair confession of their 
former poverty : and they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance 
of their ancestors, the gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen 


The modem guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Platonic syetoin are 
Cudworth (Intellectual System, p. 568-620), Baenage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. c. 4, 
p. 53-86), Le Clerc (Epist. Grit. vii. p. 194-209\ and Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. 
tom. i. p. 675-706). As the learning of these wTiters was equal, and their intention 
different, an inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes, and cer- 
tainty from their agreement. 

Brucker, Hist. Philosoph, tom. i. p. 1349-1357. The Alexandrian school is 
celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii. [p. 794, ed. Casaub.]) and Ammianus (xxiL 16). 

Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xii. c. 1, 3. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1. vii. c. 7. 

** For the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see Eusebius, Praeparat. Evangel, viii. 9, 
10. Aec(*rding to Philo, the Therapeutge studied philosophy; and Brucker lias 
proved (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 787) that they gave the preference te that of 
Plato. 
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from their Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, a philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays Before 
the Style and sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced ^^*^*‘* 
by the Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine 
and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon.^® A similar 
union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy distinguishes 
the works of Philo, which were composed, for the most part, under 
the reign of Augustus.^ The material soul of the universe^® might 
offend the piety of the Hebrews ; but they applied the character of 
the Logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son 
of God was introduced upon earth, under a visible and even human 
appearance, to perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible 
with the nature and attributes of the Universal Cause.^° 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of the 
school of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and iieveakniby 
Greeks, were insufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious sl® 
doctrine, which might please, but could not satisfy, a rational 
mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exer- 
cise a lawful dominion over the faith of mankind : and the theology 
of Plato might have been for ever confounded with the philosophical 
visions of the Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if the name and 
divine attributes of the Logos had not been confirmed by the celestial 


See Oalmet, DiBsertations sur la Bible, tom. ii. p. 277. The book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon was received by many of the fathers as the work of that monarch ; and 
although rejected by the protestants for w^ant of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, 
with the rest of the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

The Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is proved beyond a 
doubt by Le Clerc (Kpist. Grit, viii. p. 211-228). Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. 
c. 5) has clearly ascertained that the theological works of Philo were composed before 
the death, and most probably before the birth, of Christ.® In such a time of darkness 
the knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his eiTors. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. 
B. i. c. i. p. 12, 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 562) in Amelius, Porphyry, 
Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a superior spiritual hypcrcosjnion soul of 
the universe. But this double soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, 
as an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1. viii. c. 2, p. 791. Bull, Defens. Fid. 
l^icen. 8. i. c. 1, p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was abused by the Allans, was freely 
adopted in the Christian theology. Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16) has a remarkable 
and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of God 
and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet ut haec de filio Dei non credenda 
fuisse, si non scripta essent; fortasse non credenda de Patre licet scripta.'* 


® Scarcely before the birth of Christ. 
Philo was one of the ami ^-,adors to 
Caligula in a.d. 40; and tht :^"h ho was 
an old man at that time, we ..annot place 
his birth much earlier than b.c. 20. See 
Cliuton, Fast. Bom. vol. i. p. 25 ; Smith’s 


Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biogr. vol. iii, 
p. 310.--S. 

^ Tertullian is here arguing against the 
Patripassians; those who asserted that the 
Father was born of the Virgin, died, and 
was buried.— M. 
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pen of the last and most sublime of the Evangelists.^® The ChristiaD 
Revelation, which was consummated under the reign of Nerva, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the Logos, who was ^with 
God from the beginning, and was God, who had made all things, and 
for whom all things had been made, was incarnate in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been born of a virgin, and suffered 
death on the cross. Besides the general design of fixing on a per- 
petual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian a particular intention to confute two opposite heresies, 
iheEfaion- which disturbed the peace of the primitive church.*'^ ^ 
Docetes. I. The faith of the Eblomtes,^^ perhaps of the Nazarenes,^^ 
was gross and imperfect. They revered Jesus as the greatest of the 
prophets, endowed with supernatural virtue and power. They 
ascribed to his person and to his future reign all the predictions of 
the Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised Messiah.®^ Some of them might confess 
that he was born of a virgin ; but they obstinately rejected the pre- 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the Logos^ or Son of God, 
which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of St. tlohn. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are mentioned by Justin 
Martyr with less severity than they seem to deserve, formed a very 
inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, 
who were distinguished by the epithet of Docetes^ deviated into the 
contrary extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ. Educated in the school of Plato, accustomed 
to the sublime idea of the LogoSy they readily conceived that the 


The Platoniste admired the beginning of the Gospel of St.John, aa containing an 
exact transcript of their own princii>les. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, x. 29. Amelins 
apud Cyril, ad vers. Julian. 1. viii. p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries the 
Platonista of Alexandria might improve their Trinity by the secret study of the 
Christian theology. 

See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 377. The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John is supposed to have been published about seventy years after the 
death of Christ. 

The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated by Mosheim fp. 331) and Le 
Clerc (Hist. Eccl^s. p. 535). The Clementines, published among the apostolical 
Fathers, are attributed by the critics to one of these sectaries. 

^ Stanch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 2), insist on the ortho- 
doxy of the Nazarenes; which appears less pure and certain in the eyes of Mosheim 
(p. 330). 

The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus have always been a stumbling- 
block to the Jews. “Dcus . . . coutraidia coloribus Messiam depinxerat; futurus erat 

Rex, Judex, Pastor/’ &c. See Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8, 19, 53-7G, 
192-234. But this objection has obliged the believing Christians to lift up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

^ Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143, 144. See Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclds 
p. 615. Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 7, and Appendix), 
attempt to distort either the sentiments or the words of Justin; but their violent cor* 
rection of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine editors. 
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brightest jEon, or Emanation of the Deity, might assume the (mtn 
ward shape and visible appearances of a mortal but they vainly 
pretended that the imperfections of matter are incompatible witli 
the purity of a celestial substance. While the blood of Christ yet 
smoked on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Virgin, he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the form 
of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed on the senses of his 
enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of Pilate had 
wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to expire 
on the cross, and, after three days, to rise from the dead.*® 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had bestowed on the funda- 
mental principle of the theology of Plato encouraged the 
learned proselytes of the second and third centuries to 
admire and study the writings of the Athenian sage, who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most surprising disco- 
veries of the Christian revelation. The respectable name of Plato 
was used by the orthodox,** and abused by the heretics, as the 
common support of truth and error ; the authority of his skilful com- 
mentators and the science of dialectics were employed to justify the 
remote consecpiences of his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence 
of the insj)ired writers. The same subtle and profound questions con- 
cerning the nature, the generation, the distinction, and the equality 
of the tiiret divine persons of the mysterious Triads or Trinity 


The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their Trinity from the 
Valentiuians and Marcionites. See Beausobre, Hist, du Manich^isme, 1. iii. c. 5, 7. 

Non digiuim est ex utero credere Deum, et Deum Christum .... non diguum 
est ut tanta majestas per aordes et squalores mulieris transire credatur. The Gnostics 
asserted the impurity of matter and of marriage ; and they were scandalized by the 
gross interpretations of the fathers, and even of Augustin himself, fcJee Beausobre, 
tom. ii. p. 523. 

** Apostolis adhuc in sajculo superstitibus apud Judsnam Christi sanguine recente, 
et phantasma corpus Domini asserebatur. Cotelerius thinks (Patres Apostol. tom ii. 
p. 24) that those who will not allow the Docetes to have arisen in the time of the 
Apostles may with equal reason deny that the sun shines at noonday. These Docetvs, 
who formed the most considerable party among the Gnostics, were so called, because 
they granted only a seeming body to Christ. 

^ Some proofs of the respect which the Christians entertained for the person and 
doctrine of Plato may be found in De la Mothe le Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, &c., edit. 
1757; and Basnage, Ilist. des Juifs, tom. iv. p. 2y, 79, &c. 

Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium haereticorum condimentariura factum. Ter- 
tullian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. iii. proleg. 2) shows that 
this was a general complaint. Beausobre (tom. i. 1. iii. c. 9, 10) has deduced the 
Gnostic errors from Platonic principles; and as, in the school of Alexandria, those 
frinciples were blended with the Oriental philosophy (Brucker, tom. i. p 1356), the 
sentiment of Beausobre may be reconciled with the opinion of Mosheim (General His- 
tory of the Church, vol. i. p. 37). 

If Theophilus, bishoj) of AnL. ii (see Dupin, Eiblioth^ue Eccl^sioijtique, tom. 
i. p, 66), was the first who emph>^edthe word Triad, Trinity, that abstract term 
which was already familiar to the schools of philosophy, must have been introduc*^ 
into the theology of the Christians after the middle of the second century. 


yoL.ni. 
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were agitated iii the philosophical and in the Oirlstian schools ol 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the 
secrets of the abyss ; and the pride of tlie professors and of their 
disciples was satisfied with the science of words. But the most 
sagacious of the Christian theologians, the great Athanasius himself, 
has candidly confessed'^^ whenever he forced bis understanding 
to meditate on the divinity of the LogoSy his toilsome and unavailing 
efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less capable was he of 
exjiressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable disproportion 
between the size of the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our experi- 
mental knowledge. But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce any positive 
conclusions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness, ]x;r- 
j)lexlty, and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise from 
the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the same insuperable 
weight, the philosoi)hic and the theological disputant ; but we may 
observe two essential and peculiar circumstances which discrimi- 
nated the doctrines of the catholic church from the opinions of the 
Platonic scliool. 

1. A chosen society of jdiilosophcrs, men of a liberal education and 
Zffi] of the curious disposition, might silently meditate, and temperately 
chnsimus. (Useugs in the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexan- 
dria, the abstruse questions of inetiiphysical science. The lofty spe- 
culations, which neither convinced the understanding nor agitated the 
passions of the Platonists themselves, were carelessly overlooked by 
the idle, the busy, and even the studious part of mankind. But 
after the Logos had been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, 
the hope, and the religious worship of the Christians, the mysterious 
system was embraced by a numerous and increasing multitude in 
every province of the Homan world. Those persons who, from their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified to judge, who were 
the least exercised in the habits of abstract reasoning, aspired to 
contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature : and it is the boast 

Athanasius, tom. i. p. 80vS. His expressions have an uncommon energy; and aa 
he was writing to monks, there could not be any occasion for him to affect a rational 
language. 

In a treatise which professed to explain the opinions of the ancient philosophera 
concerning the nature of the gods, we might expect to discover the theological Tiinity 
of Plato. But Cicero very honestly confessed that, though he had translated the 
Timajus, he could never understand that mysterious dialogue. See Hieronym. pneC 
id \, «i. in Isaiam, tom, v, p. 154 ['tom. iv. p. 494, ed, VaUars.j, 
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of Tertullian^^ that a Christian mechanic could readily answer such 
questions as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. Where 
the subject lies so far beyond our reach, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest of human understandings may indeed be cal- 
culated as infinitely small ; yet the degree of weakness may perhaps 
be measured by the degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. 
These speculations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
vacant hour, became the most serious business of the present, and the 
most useful preparation for a future, life. A theology which it was 
incumbent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it 
might be dangerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. The cold indif- 
ference of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion ; 
and even the metaphors of common language suggested the fallacious 
prejudices of sense and experience. The Christians, who abhorred 
the gross and impure generation of the Greek mythology,®^ were 
tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subor- 
dination to the voluntary author of his existence but as the act of 
generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be sup- 
posed to transmit the properties of a common nature,^"^ they durst not 
presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration of the Son of an 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years after the death of 
Christ, tl ' C^iristians of Bithynia declared before the tribunal of Pliny 
that they invoked him as a god : and his divine honours have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects who 
assume the name of his disciples.^® Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, would have engaged them to assert the equal and ab- 
solute divinity of the Logos, if their rapid ascent towards the throne 


^ Tertullian. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, an mot Simonide. Hia 
remarks on the presumption of Tertullian are profound and interesting. 

^ Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the Proholc, or Frolaiio^ which the most orthodox divines 
borrowed without scruple from the Valentinians, and illustrated by the comparisons 
of a fountain and stream, the sun and its rays, &c., either meant nothing, or favoured 
a material idea of the divine generation. See Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 548. 

Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed his being 
to the it’tV/ of the Father. See Clarke’s Scripture Trinity, p. 280-287. On the other 
hand, Athanasius and his followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to 
deny. The schoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction of 
a preceding and a cor.comitant will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. vi. c. 8, p. 587 - 
C03. 

^ See Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. ii. c, 10, p. 159. 

Carmenque Christo quasi P' dicere secum invicem. Plin. Epist. x. 97. The 
sense of Peits, Btog, Elohim, in v ancient languages, is critically examined by Le 
Clerc (Ars Critica, p. 150-156), r^d the propriety of worshipping a very excellent 
creature is ably defended by the Socinian Emiyn (Tracts, p. 29-36, 51-145). 

E 2 
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of heav6H had not been imperceptibly checked by the apj)rehension 
of violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ and of the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced 
in the minds of the Christians by these opposite tendencies maj be 
observed in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age and before the origin of the Arian contro- 
versy. Their suflfrage is claimed, with equal confidence, by the ortho- 
dox and by the heretical parties; and the most inquisitive critics 
have fairly allowed that, if they had the good fortune of possessing 
the catholic verity, they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 
inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory language.^® 

11. The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance which 
distinguished the Christians from the Platonists : the second 
was the authority of the church. The disciples of philo- 
sophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and their 
respect for the sentiments of their teachers was a liberal and voluntary 
tribute which they ofiered to superior reason. But the Christians 
formed a numerous and disciplined society ; and the jurisdiction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictly exercised over the minds of 
the faithful. The loose wanderings of the imagination were gradu- 
ally confined by creeds and confessions the freedom of private 
judgment submitted to the public wisdom of synods ; the authority of 
a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; and the 
episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church 
on those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy every act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual 
rebel was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 
Factions. ^varice. A metaphysical argument became the cause or 
pretence of political contests ; the subtleties of the Platonic 
school were used as the badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which separated their respective tenets was enlarged or magnified by 
the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas 


^ See Daill^ de Usu Patrum, and Le Clerc, Biblioth^ue Universelle, tom. x. 

L 409. To arraign the faith of the Ante-Nicene fathers was the object, or at least 
j been the effect, of the stupendous work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. 
tom. ii.); nor has the deep impression been erased by the learned defence of Bishop 
Bull.* ^ 

^ The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest latitude. See Bull 
(Judicium Eccles. Cathol.), who tries to prevent Episcopius from deriving any advan- 
tage from this observation. 


• Dr. Burton's worx on the doctrine of by those who wish to obtain clear r';>tioQ|i 
the Ante-Nicene fathers must be consulted on this sabject,— M. 
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and Sabellius laboured to confound the Father with the the 

orthodox party might be excused if they adhered more strictly and 
more "earnestly to the distinctim than to the equality of the divine 
persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, and 
tlie progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object of terror to 
the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt, the tide of theological 
opinion began to flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contrary extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors allowed themselves 
the use of the terms and definitions which had been censured in the 
mouth of the sectaries.^^ After the edict of toleration had restored 
peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was 
revived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame of religious discord 
was rapidly communicated from the schools to the clergy, the people, 
the province, and the East. The abstruse question of the eternity 
of the Logos was agitated in ecclesiastic conferences and 
popular sermons; and the heterodox opinions of Arius^® 
were soon made public by his own zeal and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable adversaries have acknowledged the learning and 
blameless life of that eminent presbyter, who, in a former election, 
had declined, and perhaps generously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne. His competitor Alexander assumed the oflSce of 
his jucI.M\ The important cause was argued before him; and if at 
first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence 
as an absolute rule of faith.'** The undaunted presbyter, who pre- 
sumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was separated 
the communion of the church. But the pride of Arius was supported 
by the applause of a numerous party. He reckoned among his ixtt 
mediate followers two bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve 
deacons, and (what may appear almost incredible) seven hundred 


The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c., are accurately explained by Mosheim 
(p. 425, 680-714). Praxeas, who came to Rome about the end of the second century, 
deceived, for some time, the simplicity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of 
the angry Tortullian. 

Socrates acknowledges that the heresy of Arius proceeded from his strong desire 
to embrace an opinion the most diametrically opposite to that of Sabellius. 

^ The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers of his first prose- 
lytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphanius (tom. i. Hares. Ixix. 3, p. 729 
[ed. Paris, 1622]), and we cannot but regret that he should soon forget the historian, 
to assume the task of controversy. 

^ See Philostorgius (1. i. c. 3), and Godefroy’s ample Commentary. Yet the credi- 
bility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the orthodox, by 1^ Arianism; and 
in those of rational critics, by his passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

" Soromen (1. i. c. 15) represt. Alexander as indifferent, and even ignorant, in the 
beginning of the controversy; v . ile Socrates (1. i. c. 5) ascribes the origin of the dis- 
pute to the vain curiosity of his theological speculations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on 
^clesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 178) has censured, with his usual freedom, the con- 
duct of Alexander; vroog , • . . * 
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virgins. A large majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
or favour his cause ; and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the Christian prelates ; and by Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation of a statesman 
without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia 
were opposed to the synods of Egypt. The attention of the prince 
and people was attracted by this theological dispute ; and the deci- 
sion, at the end of six years/ was referred to the supreme 

A.D 318-325. ' •/ > Ji 

authority of the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith w^ere dangerously 
exposed to public debate, it might be observed that the 
thf lYiniij human understanding was capable of forming three distinct, 
though imperfect, systems concerning the nature of the 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of these systems, in 
a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy and error. 

I. According to the first hypothesis, wdiich was maintained 
by Arius and his disciples, the Logos was a dependent and 
spontaneous production, created from nothing by the will of the 
Father. The Son, by whom all things were made,'*® had been be- 
gotten before all worlds, and the longest of the astronomical periods 
could be compared only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration ; yet this duration was not infinite, and there had been a 
time which preceded the ineffable generation of the Logos, On this 
only-begotten Son the Almighty Father had transfused his amph* 
spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible image of 
invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance beneath his 
feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels ; yet he shone only with 
a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who were 
invested with the titles of Caesar or Augustus, he governed the 
universe in obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. II. In 


The flames of Arianism might bum for some time in secret; but there is reason 
to believe that they burst out with violence as early as the year 319. Tillemont, M6m. 
Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 774-780. 

Quid credidlt ? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse credidit, et idolo- 
latra eflfectus est; aut in tribus vocabulis trinominem credens Deum, in Sabellii hacresim 
incurrit; aut edoctus ab Arianis unum esse verum Deum Patrem, filium et spiritum 
sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra haec quid credere potuerit nescio. Hieronym. 
adv. Luciferianos [tom. ii. p. 184, ed. Vallars.]. Jerom reserves for the last the 
orthodox system, wnich is more complicated and difficult. 

^ As the doot^e of absolute creation from nothing was gradually introduced among 
the ChristianB (Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 165-215), the dignity of the workman very 
naturally rose with that of the work, 

^ The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276-280) could digest an 
eternal generation from an inflnite cause. 

This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the primitive fathers, 
particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Marcus and his son; and 
it is alleged, without censure, by Bqll hupself. SeQ Defeqs. f Xipeo. sset, iii. c. 5 
No. 4. 
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the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, incommu* 
nicable perfections which religion and philosophy appro- ^ 

priatb to the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds 
or substances, three co-equal and co-ctcnial beings, composed the 
Divine Essence and it would have implied contradiction that any 
of them should not have existed, or that they should ever cease to 
exist.^^ The advocates of a system which seemed to establish three 
independent Deities attempted to preserve the unity of the First 
Cause, so conspicuous in the design and order of the world, oy the 
perpetual concord of their administration and the essential ag«eemcnt 
of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity of action may be 
discovered in the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
which disturb their harmony proceed only from the imperfection and 
inequality of their faculties ; but the omnipotence which is guided 
by infinite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of choosing the same 
means for the accomplishment of the same ends. III. 

Three beings, who, by the self-derived necessity of their 
existence, possess all the divine attributes in the most perfect degree, 
who are eternal in duration, infinite in space, and intimately present 
to each other and to the whole universe, irresistibly force themselves 
on the astonished mind as one and the same Being, who, in the 
economy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may manifest himself 
under rilfferent forms, and be considered under different aspects. 
By this hypothesis a real substantial trinity is refined into a trinity of 
names and abstract modifications that subsist only in the mind which 
conceives them. The Logos is no longer a person, but an attribute ; 
and it is only in a figurative sense that the epithet of Son can be 
applied to the eternal reason which was with God from the begin- 
ning, and by ivhick, not by whom, all things were made. The incarna- 
tion of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine 
AVisdora, which filled the soul and directed all the actions of the man 
Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the theological circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
begun, and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our 
adoration eludes our inquiry.*^ 

* See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 559, 579. This dangerous hypothesis was 
countenanced by the two Gregories, of Nyssa and Nazianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, 
John of Damascus, &c. See Cudworth, p. 603, I^e Clerc, Bibliothbque Universelle. 
tom. xviii. p. 97-105. 

Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Liberia verbis loquun- 
tur philoBophi .... Nos autem non dicimus duo vel tria principia. duos vel tresDeos. 
De Civitat. Dei, x. 23. 

^ Bwthius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, explains 
the unity of the Trinity by tlie iTidifference of the three persons. See the judicious 
remai'ks of L© Clerc, Biblioth^que Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 225, &c. 

If the Sabelliana were startled at this conclusion, they were driven down anothir 
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If the bishops of the council of Nice ” had been permitted to 
follow the unbiassed dictates of their conscience, Arius and 
Ntoe, ^ his associates could scarcely have flattered themselves with 
^ the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in favour of an 

hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most popular opinions of 
the catholic world. The Arlans soon perceived the danger of their 
situation, and prudently assumed those modest virtues which, in the 
fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom practised, or even 
praised, except by the weaker party. They recommended the exer- 
cise of Christian charity and moderation, urged the incomprehen- 
sible nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any terms or 
definitions which could not be found in the Scriptures, and offered, 
by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries without re- 
nouncing the integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals w^ith haughty suspicion, and anxiously 
sought for some irreconcileable mark of distinction, the rejection of 
which might involve the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
neresy. A letter was publicly read and ignominiously torn, in which 
The Ho- their patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed 
moousion. admission of the Homoousion, or Consubstantial, 

a word already familiar to the Platonists, was incompatible with the 
principles of their theological system. The fortunate opportunity was 
eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed the resolutions of 
the synod, and, according to the lively expression of Ambrose,*® they 
used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard, to 
cut off the head of the hated monster. The consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the council of Nice, and has 
been unanimously received as a fundamental article of the Christian 
faith by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the 


precipice into the confession that the Father was born of a virgin, that he had suffered 
on the cross; and thus deserved the odious epithet of Fatri-passiarvi, with which they 
were branded by their adversaries. See the invectives of Tertullian against Praxoas, 
and the temperate reflections of Mosheim (p. 423, 681); and Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. 
c. 6, p. 533. 

“ The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the ancients, not only in a 
partial, but in a very imperfect manner. Such a picture as Fra Paolo would have 
drawn can never be recovered; but such rude sketches as liave been traced by the 
pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemoiit (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. vi. 
p. 669-759), and in Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Universelle, tom. x. p. 435-454). 

^ We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, 1. iii. cap. ult.) for the knowledge of this 
curious anecdote. Hoc verbum posuerunt Patres, quod viderunt adversariis esse 
formidini; ut tanquam evaginato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum uefaudae caput ha^reseos 
amputarent.* 


* In the Benedictine edition of Ambrose sariis esse formi lini ; ut tanquam evaginato 
(c. 15, not cap. ult.) the passage runs ab ipsis gladio ipsonim nefandm cap’^t 
thus: — ** Hoc verbum in tractata Fidei po- hxreseos amputarent*'* — S* 

•ueiiiut PatroSi (^uia id videruot adver* 
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i^rotestant churches. But if the same word had not served to stig- 
matize the heretics and to unite the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom it was intro- 
duced into the orthodox creed. This majority was divided into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the 
Tritheists and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural or revealed 
religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, consequences which might be 
urged by their antagonists. The interest of the common cause in- 
clined them to join their numbers and to conceal their differences ; 
their animosity was softened by the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
Jlomoousion, which either party was free to interpret according to 
their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty years 
before, had obliged the council of Antioch to prohibit this cele- 
brated term, had endeared it to those theologians who entertained a 
secret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, who 
supported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to 
consider the expression of substance as if it had been synonymous 
with that of nature ; and they ventured to illustrate their meaning 
by afiirming that three men, as they belong to the same common 
species, are consubstantial or homoousian to each other.^® This pure 
and distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection and spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites the 
divine persons and, on the other, by the pre-eminence of the 
Father, which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the Son.®° Within these limits the almost invisible 
and tremulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely to vitrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the heretics and the 
demons lurked in ambush to surprise and devour the unhappy wan- 
derer. But as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit 

See Bull, Defens. Fid, Nicen. sect. ii. c. i. p. 25-36. lie thinks it his duty to 
reconcile two orthodox synods. 

^ According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. **That 

mooustua means of one substance in kind, hath been shown by Petaviiis, CurcellsDus, 
** Cudworth, Le Clerc, &c., and to prove it would be actum aget'e'* This is the just 
remark of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii. p. 212), who examines the Arian controversy with learn- 
ing, candour, and ingenuity. 

See Petovius (Dogm. Tb \ig. tom. ii. 1. iv. c. 16, p. 453, &c.), Cudworth (p. 559), 
Bull (sect. iv. p. 285-290, eel * , Grab.). The or circuminccssio, is perhaps 

the deepest and darkest cornor of the whole theological abyss. 

^ The third section of Bull’s Defence of the iNicene Faith, which some of hU 
iiitagouihts have called nonBense, and others heresy, is coneeerated to the supremacT 
of the Father. ^ 
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of the war ratlier than on the importance of the controversy, the 
heretics who degraded were treated with more severity than those 
who annihilated the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius was 
consumed in irreconcileable opposition to the impious madness of the 
Arians,®* but he defended above twenty years the Sabellianism of 
Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last he was compelled to with- 
draw himself from his communion, he continued to mention with an 
ambiguous smile the venial errors of his respectable friend.^‘2 

The authority of a general council, to which the Arians them- 
selves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 
^ * banners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 

the word Homoomion^ which essentially contributed, notwithstanding 
some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to maintain and perpe^ 
tuatc the uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The Consub- 
stantlalists, who by their success have deserved and obtained the title 
of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their adversaries, who w ere 
destitute of any certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cunning 
of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their rever- 
ence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human 
and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a theological 
faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord and incon- 
stancy, which in the course of a few years erected eighteen different 
models of religion,®^ and avenged the violated dignity of the church. 
The zealous Hilary,^^ who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the eirors of the 
Oriental clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the ten provinces 
of Asia to which he had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of the true God.*^^ 


The ordinaiy appellation with which Athanasius and his followers chose to com* 
pliment the Arians w'as that of Ariomanites. 

Epiphanius, tom. i. Ha3re8. Ixxii. 4, p. 837. See the adventures of Marcellus, in 
Tilleraont (M^m. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 880-899). His work, in one book, of the Unitj 
of God, was answered in the three books, w^hich are still extant, of Eusebius. After a 
long and careful examination, Petavius (tom. ii. 1. i. c. 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 

Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the synods of Seleucia and Rimini (tom. i. 
p. 886-905 [p. 735 seqq.^ ed. Bened.]), has given an ample list of Arian creeds, which 
has been enlarged and improved by the labours of the indefatigable Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. vi. p. 477). 

Erasmus, with admirable sense and freedom, has delineated the just chameter of 
Hilary. To revise his text, to compose the annals of his life, and to justify his senti- 
ments and conduct, is the province of the Benedictine editors. 

^ Absque episcopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte Asianse decern pro- 
incise, inter quas consisto, vere Deum nesciunt. Atque utinam penitus nescii-ent ! 
cum procliviore enim venia ignorarent quam oh+rectarent. Hilar, de Synod is. sive 
de Fide Orientaliiim, c. C3, p. 1 1 86, edit. Benedict. In the celebrated parallel be- 
tween atheism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers would bavo been surprised U) 
the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch. 
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The oppression which he had felt, the disorders of which he was tlie^ 
spectator and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, the angry 
passions of his soul ; and in the following passage, of which I shall 
transcribe a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into 
the style of a Christian philosopher. “ It is a thing,’’ says Hilary, 

“ equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds 
“ as opinions among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
“ many sources of blasphemy as there are faults among us ; because 
‘‘ we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
“ Homoousion is rejected, and received, and explained away by 
“ successive synods. The partial or total resemblance of the Father 
“ and of the Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 

“ Every year, nay, every moon, we make new creeds to describe 

invisible mysteries. We repent of what we have done, we defend 

those who repent, we anathematize those whom we defended. We 
“ condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
“ that of others ; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 

have been the cause of each other’s ruin.” 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I 
should swell this theological digression by a minute ex- 
amination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for ^ 
the most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It 
is amuiuig enough to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, 
of a singular plant ; but the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, 
and of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust the patience and 
disappoint the curiosity of the laborious student. One question, 
which gradually arose from the Arian controversy, may, how^ever, be 
noticed, as it served to produce and discriminate the three sects who 
were united only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of the 
Nicene synod. ]. If they were asked whether the Son w^as like 
unto the Father, the question w^as resolutely answered in the nega- 
tive by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, or indeed 
to those of philosophy, which seem to establish an infinite difference 
between the Creator and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
obvious consequence was maintained by Aetius,^^’’^ on w^hom the zeal 
of his adversaries bestowed the surname of the Atheist. Ilis restless 

“ Hilarius ad Constantium, 1. i. c. 4, 5, p. 1227, 1228. This remarkable passage 
deserved the attention of Mr Locke, who has transcribed it (vol. iii. p. 470) into tlio 
model of his new common], i ^ e book. 

In PhilostorgiuB (1. iii. . 15) the character and adventures of Aiitius appear sin- 
gular enough, though they are carefully softened by the hand of a fnend. The editor 
Qodefrov (p. 153), who was more attached to his principles than to his author, baa 
collected die odious circumstances which hia varioua adversariea have prefenr^ oi 
invented* 
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and aspiring spirit urged him to try almost every profession of human 
life. He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, a 
travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, d theo- 
logian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which was propagated 
by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius.®® Armed with texts of 
Scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 
the subtle Aetius had acquired the fame of an invincible disputant, 
whom it was impossible either to silence or to convince. Such talents 
engaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to 
renounce and even to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy 
of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, 
and oflFended the piety of their most devoted followers. 2. The 
omnipotence of the Creator suggested a specious and respectful solu- 
tion of the likeness of the Father and the Son ; and faith might 
humbly receive what reason could not presume to deny, that the 
Supreme God might communicate his infinite perfections, and create 
a being similar only to himself.®® These Arians were powerfully 
supported by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had suc- 
ceeded to the management of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied 
the principal thrones of the East. They detested, perhaps with 
some affectation, the impiety of Aetius; they professed to believe, 
cither without reserve or according to the Scriptures, that the Son 
was different from all other creatures, and similar only to the Father. 
Fut they denied that he was either of the same or of a similar sub- 
stance ; sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and sometimes 
objecting to the use of the word substance, which seems to imply an 
adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 
3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar substance was 
the most numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia ; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of Seleucia,'^ 
their opinion would have prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word which was chosen to 
express this mysterious resemblance bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided the 

According to the judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries, Aetius 
had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and Eunomius had acquired more 
art and learning (Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 18). The confession and apology of Euno- 
mius (Fabricius, Bibliot. Graic. tom. viii. p. 258-305) is one of the few heretical pieces 
which have escaped. 

Yet, accor^ng to the opinion of Estius and Bull (p. 297), there is one power, that 
of creation, which God cannot communicate to a creature. Estius, w^ho so accurately 
defined the limits of Omnipotence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a scholastic 
divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Ecclds. tom. xvii. p. 45. 

Sabinus (ap. Socrat L ii. c. 39) had copied the acts; Athanasius and Hilary have 
explained the divisions of this Arian synod; the other circumstances yvhicjj are rela- 
tive to it are cai’efully collected by Paronius and Tillemont, 
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furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong excited 
between the Ilomoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently ^ 
happens that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest 
to each other accidentally represent the most opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark any 
real and sensible distinction between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
.os they were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. 
The bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed 
at a coalition of parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious and 
faithful interpretation,"^ the Homoiousion may be reduced to a con- 
substantial sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and 
suspicious aspect ; and, as if darkness were congenial to theological 
disputes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the language 
and manners of the G reeks, had deeply imbibed the venom p^ith of 
of the Arian controversy. The familiar study of the Pla- 
tonic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people of the East 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions; and, in the 
midst of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the doubt which is 
recommended by philosophy, and the submission which is enjoined by 
religion. The inhabitants of the West were of a less inquisitive 
spirit ; their passions were not so forcibly moved by invisible objects, 
their minds were less frequently exercised by the habits of dispute ; 
and such was the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that 
Hilary himself, above thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed. The Latins had received the 
rays of divine knowledge through the dark and doubtful medium 
of a translation. The poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
was not always capable of affording just equivalents for the Greek 
teims, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy,’^ which had 
been consecrated, by the Gospel or by the church, to express the 


Fideli et pia intelligentiA . . . De Synod, c. 77, p. 1193. In his short apologctical 
notes (first published by the Benedictines from a MS. of Chartres) he observes that he 
used this cautious expression, quia iiitelligorem et impiam, p. 1206. Seep. 1146. 
Philostorgius, who saw those objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget 
the difference of the important dii)hthong. See in particular viii. 17, and Godefroy, 

Tester Deum coeli tique terrcc me cum neutrum audissem, semper tameu 
utrumque sensisse. . . . Reger ■ r itus pridem et in episcopatu aliquantisper manens 
fidem Nicenam nunquam nisi . vsulaturus audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, c. xci. p. 1205. 
The Benedictines arc perauad* u that he governed the diocese of Poitiers several yeai’t 
before his eidle, 

Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) complains that even the to Sv of the Platonists (the ens oi 
the bolder schoolmen) could not be expressed by a Latin noun. 
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mysteries of the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might introdude 
into the Latin theology a long train of error or perplexity, jBut as 
the western provincials had the good fortune of deriving their r^li^on 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the Arian pesti- 
lence approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the season- 
able preservative of the Homoousion by the paternal care of the 
Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were 
wminl** displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini, which sur- 
A,v. 360 passed in numbers the council of Nice, since it was com- 
j)09ed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and Illyricum. From the first debates it appeared that only 
fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though they affected to ana- 
thematize the name and memory of Arius. But this inferiority was 
compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of dis- 
cipline; and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ursacius, 
two bishops of Illyricum, who had spent their lives in the intrigues of 
courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East. By their arguments and 
negotiations they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops, who suffered the palladium 
of the faith to be extorted from their hands by fraud and imj)or- 
tunity, rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini 
was not allowed to separate till the members had imprudently sub- 
scribed a captious creed, in w hich some expressions, susceptible of an 
heretical sense, were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It 
was on this occasion that, according to Jerom, the world was sur- 
prised to find itself Ariaa'^^ But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
nad no sooner reached their respective dioceses than they discovered 
their mistake, and repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhorrence, and the 
llonioousian standard, which liad been shaken but not overthrown, 
was more firmly replanted in all the churches of the W est. 

Such w^as the rise and progress, and such w ere the natural revolu- 
tions, of those theological disputes which disturbed the peace of 

The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at length gave to a 
*i'!mencal rather than a generical unity (see Petav. tom. ii. 1. iv. c. la, p. 424) was 
favoured by the Latin language: <rpla( seems to excite the idea of substance, trinitas 
of qualities. 

Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est. Hieronym. adv. Lucifer, 
tom. i. p. 145. [Tom. ii. p. 191, ed. Vallars.] 

/IV story of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told by Sulpicius Severus 
(llist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 419-430, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), and by Jerom, in his dialogue 
against the Luciferians. The design of the latter is to apologise for the conduct ot 
tue Latin bishops, who were deceived, and who repented 
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Christianity under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But 
as those princes presumed to extend their despotism over 
the fjith, as well as over the lives and fortunes, of their the eroperori 
subjects, the weight of their suffrage sometimes inclined controveruy 
the ecclesiastical balance : and the prerogatives of the King 
of Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in the cabinet of an 
earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces of the 
East interrupted the triumph of Constantine; but the Indiflfereiice 
emperor continued for some time to view with cool and 
careless indifference the object of the dispute. As he was 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, 
iie addressed to the contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating epistle which may be ascribed with fiir greater 
reason to the untutored sense of a soldier and statesman than to the 
dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes the origin 
of the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle question concerning 
an incomprehensible point of the law, which was foolishly asked by 
the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. lie laments 
that the Christian people, who had the same God, the same religion, 
and the same worship, should be divided by such inconsiderable 
distinctions; and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Alex- 
piidria the example of the Greek philosophers, who could maintain 
their cirguments without losing their temper, and assert their freedom 
without violating their friendship. The indifference and contempt 
of the sovereign w^ould have been, perhaps, the most effectual method 
of silencing the dispute, if the popular current had been less rapid 
and impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the midst of faction 
and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm possession of his own 
mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived to seduce the 
impartiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the 
proselyte. He was provoked by the insults w^hich had 
been offered to his statues ; he was alarmed by the real as w ell as 
the imaginary magnitude of the spreading mischief ; and he extin- 
guished the hope of peace and toleration, from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls of the same palace. 

Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 64-72. The principles of toleration and 
religious indiilerenc(» contained in this epistle have given great offence to Baroniue, 
Tillemont, &c., who suppose that the emperor had some evil counsellor, either Satan 
or Eusebius, at his elbow. See Jortin’s ^marks, tom. ii. p. 183.“ 

“ Heinichen (Excursus xi. quotes with English clergyman venture to express hif 
approbation the term ‘'golden words,” regret that “ the fine gold so soon became 
applied by Ziegler to this moderate and dim ” in the Christian church ? — M. 
lolerant letter of Constantine. May in 
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The presence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate ; his 
attention multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed his person with a 
patient intrepidity which animated the valour of the combatants. Not- 
withstanding the applause which has been bestowed on the eloquence 
and sagacity of Constantine,’® a Roman general, whose religion 
might be still a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified 
to discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an 
article of faith. But the credit of his favourite Osius, who appears 
to have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the emperor in 
favour of the orthodox party ; and a well-timed insinuation, that the 
same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrant,’® might exasperate him against their 
adversaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Constantine ; and 
his firm declaration, that those who resisted the divine judgment of 
the synod must prepare themselves for an immediate exile, annihi- 
lated the murmurs of a feeble opposition ; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius of 
Caesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the llomoou- 
sion f ^ and the wavering conduct of the Nicomedlan Eusebius 
served only to delay about three months his disgrace and exile.®' 
The impious Arius was banished into one of the remote 
cuu'sthe provinces of Illyricum ; his person and disciples were 
branded, by law, with the odious name of Porphyriaris ; his 
writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital punishment 
was denounced against those in whose possession they should be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, and 
the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to inspire his 
subjects with the hatred which he had conceived against the enemies 
of Christ.®^ 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 


Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c, 13. 

Theodoret has preserved (1. i. c. 20) an epistle from Constantine to the people of 
Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares himself the public accuser of one of his 
subjects ; he styles Eusebius i rtjf rupatvixrif vfAornros wfifisifarm \ and complains of 
his hostile behaviour dming the civil war. 

See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8), or rather in Theodoret (1. i. c. 12), an original letter 
of Eusebius of Cflesarea, in which he attempts to justify his subscribing the Ho- 
moousion. The character of Eusebius has ^ways been a problem ; but those who 
have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom. iii. p. 30-69) must 
entertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop oi 
Caesarea. 

Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727 [tom. i. p. 247, ed, Bened.]; Philostorgius, 1. i. 
c. 10; and Godefroy’s Commentary, p. 41. 

Socrates, 1. i. c. 9. In his circular letters, which were addressed to the several 
cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the arms of ridicule and co}ni9 
vaillery. 
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instead of principle, three years from the council of Nit*e were scarcelj 
elapsed before he discovered some symptoms of mercy, ana the 
and even of indulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which 
was secretly protected by his favourite sister. The exiles ^*28-037. 
were recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influence 
over the mind of Constantine, was restored to the episcopal throne, 
from which he had been ignominiously degraded. Arius himself 
was treated by the whole court with the respect which would have 
been due to an innocent and oppressed man. Ills faith was approved 
by the synod of Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed impatient to 
repair his injustice, by issuing an absolute command that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Constan- 
tinople. On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph of 
Arius, he expired ; and the strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the orthodox saints had con- 
tributed more efficaciously than by their prayers to deliver the 
church from the most formidable «>f her enemies.®^ The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on 
various accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils ; and were 
afterwards banished into distant provinces by the first of the Christian 
emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, received the rites of 
baptisii'. f jin the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical 
government of Constantine cannot be justified from the reproach of 
levity and weakness. But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the 
stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by the modest 
and specious professions of the heretics, whose sentiments he never 
perfectly understood ; and while he protected Arius, and persecuted 
Athanasius, he still considered the council of Nice as the bulwark of 
the Christian faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign. 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from their child- 
hood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in constarv 
the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. thoA^u? 
Like him, they presumed to pronounce their judgment on 


We derive the original etory from Athanasius (tom. i. p. 670), who expresses 
Bome reluctance to stigmatise the memory of tlie dead. He might exaggerate; but 
tbe perpetual commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople would have rendered it 
d^gerous to invent. Those who press the literal narrative of the death of Arius 
burst out in a privy) must make their option between poison 

The change in the sentime^ or at least in the conduct, of Constantine, mav be 
traced m Eusebius (in Vit. Conti mt. 1. hi. c. 23, 1. iv. c. 41), Socrates (1. i. c. 23-39) 
^zomen (1. ii. c. 16-34), Theodoret (1. i. c. 14-34), and Philostorgius (1. u. c. 1-17), 
liut tbe first of these writers was too near the scene of action, and the others were 
too remote from it. It is singular enough that the important task of continuing thi 
isiory or the church should have been left for two laymen and a herouc. 

VOL. y 
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mysteries into which they had never been regularly initiated :** and 
ihe fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a great measure, 
on the sentiments of Constantins, who inherited the provinces pf the 
East, and acquired the possession of the whole empire. The Arian 
presbyter or bishop, who had secreted for his use the testament ot 
the deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occasion which had 
introduced him to the familiarity of a prince whose public counsels 
were always swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs and 
slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and the 
dangerous infection was communicated by the fem^e attendants to 
the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband.*® The 
partiality which Constantins always expressed towards the Eusebian 
faction was insensibly fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders ; and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased his 
inclination, as well as ability, to employ the arms of power in the 
cause of Arianisni. While the two armies were engaged in the 
plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the 
chance of war, the son of Constantine passed the anxious moments in 
a church of the martyrs, under the walls of the city. His spiritual 
comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the diocese, employed the 
most artful precautions to obtain such early intelligence as might 
secure either his favour or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of the battle ; and 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their affrighted master, 
Valens assured him that the Gallic legions gave way; and insinu- 
ated, with some presence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
revealed to him by an angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his 
success to the merits and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, whose 
faith had deserved the public and miraculous approbation of 
Heaven.®*^ The Arians, who considered as their own the victory of 
Constantins, preferred his glory to that of his father.®* Cyril, bishop 


^ Quia etiam turn catecliuinenus sacramentum fidei merito videretur potuisse 
nescire. Snip. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 4U). 

Socrates, 1. ii. c. 2. Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 18. Atlianas. tom. i. p. 818, 884 [tom. i. 
p. 289, ed. Bened. Patav. 1777]. He observes that the eunuchs are the natural 
enemies of the Son. Compare Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 3 , with a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv.), which ends with one of the first 
companions of Christopher Columbus. 

^ Sulpicius SoveruB in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 405, ^OG. 

^ ** Cyril (apud Baron, a.d. 353, N®, 26) expressly observes that in the reign of 
Constantine the cross had been found in the bowels of the earth; but that it had 
appeared, in the reign of Constautius, in the midst of the heavens. This opposition 
evidently proves that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle to which the con- 
version of Constantine is attributed ; and this ignorance is the more surprising, since 
it was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was consecrated bishop of 
Jerusalem by the immediate successor of Eusebius of Cscsorea. See Tilleraont. Mem. 
KctlAs. tom. ^^ii. p. 715 . 
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of Jerusalem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival 
of Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had appeared over the 
Mount of Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the 
people of the holy city/® The size of the meteor was gradually 
magnified ; and the Arian historian has ventured to affirm that it 
was conspicuous to the two armies in the plains of Pannonia ; and 
that the tyrant, who is purposely represented as an idolater, fled 
before the auspicious sign of orthodox Christianity/® 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartially con- 
sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are 
always entitled to our notice : and a short passage of 
Ammianus, who served in the armies, and studied the character, of 
Constantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of theo- 
logical invectives. “The Christian religion, which, in itself,’^ says 
that moderate historian, “ is plain and simple, he confounded by the 
“ dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by the 
“ weight of his authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal 
disputes, the differences which his vain curiosity had excited. 
“ The highways were covered with troops of bishops galloping from 
“ every side to the assemblies, which they call synods ; and while 
“ they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own particular 
“ opinions, the public establishment of the posts was almost ruined 
“ by their hasty and repeated journeys.”®^ Our more intimate 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Coristan- 
tius would furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passiige ; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athanasius, that tlie 
restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
search of the true faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world. As soon as the emperor was relieved from 
the terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the 
amusement or toils of controversy : the sword of the magistrate, and 

It is not easy to detennine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might be assisted by 
•c me natural appearances of a solar halo. 

Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 2«. He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (see Uothofred. Disseit p. 188), They 
could not refuse a miracle, even from the band of an enemy. 

So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christfunam religionem 
abaolutam et siinplieem, anili superstitione confuudens; in qua scrutandd perplexiuB, 
quam componenda gi-avius excitaret discidia plurima; quae progressa fusius aluit 
ooncertatione verboruin, ut caten’is antistitum jumentis publicis ultro citroquo 
discurreutihuB, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum trahora 
couantur (Valesius reads conatar) rei vehioularia concideret nervos. Ammiauus, 
zxi. 16. 

Athana;;. torn. i. p. 870* 
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even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the 
theologian ; and as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it is 
readily confessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal ^.o his 
presumption.®^ The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion ; but his timid con- 
science was alarmed by the impiety of Aetius. The guilt of that atheist 
was aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Galliis ; 
and even the deaths of the Imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch were imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantins, which could neither be 
moderated by reason nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to 
either side of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror of the opposite 
extreme ; he alternately embraced and condemned the sentiments, he 
successively banished and recalled the leaders, of the Arian and 
Semi-Arian factions.®*^ During the season of public business or 
festivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, in selecting the 
words, and weighing the syllables, which composed his fluctuating 
creeds. The subject of his meditations still pursued and occupied 
his slumbers : the incoherent dreams of the emperor were received as 
celestial visions, and he accepted with complacency the lofty title of 
bishop of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of 
their order for the gratification of their passions. The design of 
establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him to 
convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and Asia, was 
repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divisions of the Arians, 
and by the resistance of the catholics ; and he resolved, as the last 
and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees of a general 
council. The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of 
finding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives of policy, 
produced an alteration in the summons. The bishops of the East 
were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the lladriatic ; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. Tlic Eastern council, after 
consuming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, separated 

•• Socrates, 1. ii. c. 35-47. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 12-30. Theodorct, 1. ii. c. 18-32, 
Pliilostoig. 1. iv. c. 4-12, 1. V. c. 1-4, 1. vi. c. 1-5. 

Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 23. Athanau, tom. i. p. 831 [tom. i. p. 281, ed. Ben.]. 
Tillemont (M4m. £ocl4s. tom. vii. p. 947) has collected seversd instances of the 
haughty fanaticism of Constantins from the detached treatises of Lucifer of Cagliari. 
The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror: — *Moriendum pro Dei FUio. 

* De Regibus Apostaticis.* ' De non conveniendo cum Hacretico.’ * De non par- 
•endo in Deum delinquentibui ’ 
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without any definitive conclusion The council of the West was 
protracted till the seventh montlu Taurus, the Praetorian praefect, 
was kistructed not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
iuiled in the same opinion ; and his efforts were supported by a 
power of banishing fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of 
the consulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. Ilis 
prayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, the 
sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold 
and hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, 
at length extorted the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. 
The deputies of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of imposing on the world a profession of faith which established 
the likeness, without expressing the consuhstantiality, of the Son ot 
God.^^ But the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the 
removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible either to 
intimidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of Constantins was disgraced 
by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active or 
speculative life, what effect may be produced, or what character 
obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, 
when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single object. Athanasius. 
The immortal name of Athanasius®® will never be separated from 
the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence he conse- 
crated every moment and every faculty of his being. Educated in 
the family of Alexander, he had vigorously opposed the early pro- 
gress of the Arian heresy : he exercised the important functions of 
secretary under the aged prelate; and the fathers of the Nicene 
council beheld with surprise and respect the rising virtues of the 
young deacon. In a time of public danger the dull claims of age 
and of rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five mouths after 
his return from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Egypt, He filled that eminent 
station above forty-six years, and his long administration ^ 

** Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 418-430. The Greek hlBtorians were very 
ignorant of the affairs of the West, 

We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegyric instead of a life of 
Athanasius, but we should enjoy and improve the advantage of drawing our most 
authentic materials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apolo^es (tom. i. 
p. 670-951). I shall not imitatu the example of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1), who published 
the first edition of his historv without giving himself the trouble to consult the 
writings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious Sozomen, and the 
learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the series of ecclesiastical 
history. The dUigence of Tillemout (tom. viii.) and of the Beuedictiue editors hae 
ooUected every fact and examiiied every difficulty. 
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was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of Arianism. 
tive times v/as Athanasius expelled from his throne ; twenty years 
he passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and almost every province of 
the Roman empire was successively witness to his merit, and his 
sufferings in the cause of the Homoousion, which he considered as 
the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and as the glory of his 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the archbishop of Alex- 
andria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, Atha- 
nasius displayed a superiority of character and abilities which would 
have qualitied him, far better than the degenerate sons of Constan- 
tine, for the goveniment of a great monarchy. His learning was 
much less profound and extensive than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
and his rude eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of Gregory of Basil ; but whenever the primate of Egypt was 
called upon to justify his sentiments or his conduct, his unpremedi- 
tated s‘yle, either of speaking or wTiting, w^as clear, forcible, and 
persuasive. He has always been revered in the orthodox school as 
one of the most accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and he 
was supposed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
episcopal character — the knowledge of jurisprudence,®’ and that of 
divination,®® Some fortunate conjectures of future events, w^hich 
im])artial rcasoners might ascribe to the experience and judgment of 
Athanasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration, 
and imputed by his enemies to infenial magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the prejudices 
and passions of every order of men, from the monk to the emperor, 
the knowledge of human nature was his first and most important 
science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene 
which was incessantly shifting; and never failed to improve those 
decisive moments wdiich are irrecoverably past before they are per- 
ceived by a common eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was 
capable of distinguishing how far he might boldly command, and 
where he must dexterously insinuate ; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from persecution ; and while 
he directed the thunders of the church against heresy and rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and in- 
dulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election of Athanasius 


Sulpicius Sevenis (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 396) calls him a lawyer, a jurisconsult. 
This character cannot now be discovered either in the life or writings of Athanasius. 

Dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortium fidem, queeve auguralcs portenderent alitos 
Boientissimo caUens aliquoties prsedixisse futura. Ammianus, xv. 7, A prophecy, of 
rather a joke, is related by Sozomen (1. iv. c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crowB 
speak Latin) that Athaoasiua understood the language of the crows. 
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has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and precipitation but 
the propriety of his behaviour conciliated the afiFections both of the 
clergy and of the people. The Alexandrians were impatient to rise 
in arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his 
distress he always derived support, or at least consolation, from the 
faithful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops 
of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius. 
In the modest equipage which pride and policy would affect, he fre- 
quently performed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the confines of Ethiopia ; familiarly convers- 
ing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert.*^^* Nor was it only in ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, among men whose education and manners were 
similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his 
genius. He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of princes ; and in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse 
fortune he never lost the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of 
his enemies. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the great Constantine, 
M'ho had repeatedly signified his will that Arius should be persecution 
restored to the catholic coramunion.^®^ The emperor AOmasius, 
respected, and might forgive, this inflexible resolution ; and 
the faction vsho considered Athanasius as their most fonnidable enemy 
were constrained to dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare an 
indirect and distant assault. They scattered rumours and suspicions, 
represented the archbishop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which had been ratified 
in the Nicene council with the schismatic followers of Meletius.^®* 
Athanasius had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, and the 

The irregular ordination of Athanaaius was slightly mentioned in the councils 
which were held against him (see Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 11, and Godefroy, p. 71); but 
it con scarcely be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly 
attest a public falsehood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

See the Histoiy of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Rosweide; and Tille- 
mont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. yii., in the Lives of Antony, Fachomius, &c. Athanasius 
himself, who did not disdain to compose the life of his friend Antony, has carefully 
observed how often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of the Arian 
heresy. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 492, 498, &o. [tom. L p. 677, ed. Bened.] 

At first Constantine threatened in speoJting, but requested in loritingf uu 
nflri/Xit, yp»(ptt9 His letters graduaUy assumed a menacing tone; but wlule 

he required that the entrance of the church should be open to a//, he avoided the 
odious name of Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distmetions (tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 140, ed. JBened.]), which aUowed him 
some scope for excuse and dr.. ' . 

The Meletians in Egypt Uke the Donatista in Africa, were produced by an 
episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. I have xiot leisure to pursue the 
obscure controversy, which seems to have been misrepresented by the partiality of 
Athanasius and the ignorance of Epipbanius. See Mosheim's Qenend Hilary of the 
Church, voh i. p, 20i. 
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©inperor was disposed to believe that he had abused his ecclesiastical 
and civil power to persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had sficri- 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churches of Maraeotis,; that 
he had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops; and that Arse- 
nins, a scvdnth bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or at 
least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate. These charges, 
whicli affecteH his honour and his life, were referred by Constantine 
to his brother Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch ; the 
synods of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened ; and the 
bishops of the East were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius 
before they proceeded to consecrate the new church of the Resurrec- 
tion at Jerusalem. The primate might be conscious of his innocence ; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the sen- 
tence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised 
the summons of the synod of Caesarea ; and, after a long and artful 
delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear 
in the council of Tyre.’°^ Before Athanasius, at the head 
‘of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had 
wisely secured the alliance of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himself, 
his imaginary victim, and his secret friend, was privately concealed 
in his train. The synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, with more passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise ; his numerous faction repeated the names 
of homicide and tyrant ; and their clamours were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected the decisive moment 
to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of the assembly. 
The nature of the other charges did not admit of such clear and 
satisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was able to prove that, in the 
village where he was accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, nei- 
ther church nor altar nor chalice could really exist. The Arians, 
who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation of their 


The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozomen (1. ii. c. 25); but 
Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chalice, leaves this 
grave accusation without a reply.® 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 147, ed. Bened.]. Socrates, 1. i. c. 28. 
Sozomen, 1. ii. o. 25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Euseb. in Vit, 
Constant. 1. iv. c. 42), seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, and it was 
more than probable that the synod would apply those reproaches to Athanasius. 

• This grave charge, if made (and it From Sozomen himself, who gives the 
rests entiraly on the authority of Sozo- unfavourable report of the commission of 
men), seems to have been silently dropped inquiry sent to Egypt concerning the 
by the parties themselves: it is never al- cup, it does not appear that they noticed 
luded to in the subsequent investigatiops. this pcpqsptipn of persoppl viojeupp. — 
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enemy, attempted, however, to disguise their injustice by the imitation 
of judicial forms : the synod appointed an episcopal commission of six 
flelegates to collect evidence on the spot ; and this measure, which 
was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes 
of violence and perjury.^*^^ After the return of the deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced the final sentence 
of degradation and exile against the primate of Egypt. The decree, 
expressed in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was com- 
municated to the emperor and the catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ.^^^® 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the presence, of 
Athanasius, lie resolved to make a bold and dangerous 
experiment, whether the throne was inaccessible to the 
voice of truth ; and before the final sentence could be pronounced at 
Tyre, the intrepid primate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sail for the Imperial city. The request of a formal audience 
might have been opposed or eluded ; but Athanasius concealed his 
arrival, watched the moment of Constantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign as he passed on 
horseback through the principal street of Constantinople. So strange 
au apparliion excited his surprise and indignation ; and the guards 
were ordered to remove the importunate suitor ; but his resentment 
was subdued by involuntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop who 
implored his justice and awakened his conscience. Constantine 
listened to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial and even 
gracious attention; the members of the synod of Tyre were sum- 
moned to justify their proceedings; and the arts of the Eusebian 
faction would have been confounded if they had not aggravated the 
guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable 
oflence — a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new capital.^”* 

^ See, iu particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (torn. i. p. 763-808), and 
his Epistles to the Monks (p. 808-866 [tom. i. p. 271 sqq., ed. Bened.]). They are 
justified by original and authentic documents; but they would inspire more con- 
fidence if he appeared loss innocent, and his enemies less absurd. 

Eusebius in Vit. Constantiu. 1. iv. c. 41-47. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 804 [tom. i. p. 159, ed. Bened. 1777]. In a church dedicated 
to St. Athanasius, this situnt would aflford a better subject for a picture than most 
of the stories of miracles an<' lartyrdoms. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 729 [tom. i. p. 104, ed. Bened.]. Eunapius has related (in 
Vit. Sophist, p. 86, 87 [in iEdesio], edit. Commtdin) a strange example of the cruelty 
and credulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sopator, a Syrian 
pfiilo^ophQr, enjoy«jd fiia friemlsliip, and provoked the resentment of Ablavius, 
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The enii)eror was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would be . secured 
by the absence of a popular leader ; but he refused to fill the vacancy 
of the archiepiscopal throne ; and the sentence which, after long hesi- 
tation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism rather than of 
an ignominious exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in the 
hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 
months. The death of the emperor changed the fiice of 
public affairs; and, amidst the general indulgence of a 
a.p. 338 . yQung reign, the primate was restored to his country by 
an honourable edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed a 
deep sense of the innocence and merit of his venerable guest. 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second persecu- 
tion ; and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the East, 
exile, soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety 
* bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 
the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral They composed 
an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours of Semi- 
Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the discipline 
of the orthodox Greeks.^ It was decided, with some appearance of 
equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume his 
episcopal functions till he had been absolved by the judgment of an 
equal synod ; the law was immediately applied to the case of Atha- 
nasius ; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, his 
degradation : a stranger, named Gregory, was seated on his throne ; 
and Philagrius,' the pr<rfect of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new primate with the civil and military powers of the province. Op- 
pressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew 
from Alexandria and passed three years^^^ as an exile and a suppliant 


PraDtorian praefect. The corn-fleet was detained for want of a south wind; the people 
of Constantinople were discontented ; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that he 
had hound the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Constantino wished 
to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely renounced the superstition of the 
Gentiles. 

In his return he saw Constantius twice — at Yiminiaoum, and at Cxsaroa in Cap- 
padocia (Athanas. tom. i. p. 676 [tom. i. p. 236, ed. Bened.j). TUlemont supposes 
that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the tliree royal brothers in Pan- 
nonia. (M^moirea £ccl4s. tom. viii. p. 69.) 

See Beveridge, Pandect, tom. i. p. 429-452, and tom. ii. Annotation, p. 182; 
Tillemont, Mdm. ^clds. tom. vi. p. 310-324. St. Hilaj !7 of Poitiers has mentioned 
this synod of Antioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons ninety-seven 
bishops. 

This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory Najdanzen. 
tom. L Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391 [ed. Par. 1630]. 

Sspe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover some good qualities 
in those men whom party has represented as tyrants and monsters. 

*** The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of Athanasius at 
Home are strenuously agitated by Valeaius (Observat. ad CalcenK tom. ii.; liiat. 
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on the holy threshold of the Vatican.”* By the assiduous study of 
the Latin language he soon qualified himself to negotiate with the 
westem clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and directed the haughty 
Julius: the Roman jiontiff was persuaded to consider his appeal as 
the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see; and his innocence was 
unanimously declared in a council of fifty bishops of Italy. At the 
end of three years the primate was summoned to the court of Milan 
by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea- 
sures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox faith. The 
cause of truth and justice was promoted by the influence of gold,”* 
and the ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
representatives of the catholic church. Ninety-four bishops 
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of the AVest, seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered 
each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but in the 
dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon dege- 
nerated into hostile altercations ; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their 
personal safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace ; and the rival 
synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders against their 
enemies, whom they piously condemned as the enemies of the true 
God. Their decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces: and Athanasius, who in the AVest was revered as a saint, 
was e\pused as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East.^’^ The 
council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord and schism 
between the Greek and Latin churches, which were separated by the 
accidental difference of faith and the permanent distinction of lan- 
guage. 

During his second exile in the AVest, Athanasius was frequently 
admitted to the Imperial presence — at Capua, Lodi, Milan, 

Kcclea. 1. i. c. 1-5) and Tillemont (M4m. Eccl^s. tom. viii. p. 674, &c.). I tave fol* 
lowed the simple hypothesis of Valesius, who allows only one journey after the 
intrusion of Gregory. 

I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetstein (Prolegomen. 
N. T. p. 19): — Si tamen Historiam Ecclesiasticam velimus consulore, patebit jam inde 
a seciilo quarto, cum, ortis controversiis, ecclesiao Gracise doctores in duos partes 
Bciudcrentur, ingenio, eloquentid, numero, tantum non rpquales, earn partem quas 
vincei*e cupiebat Itomam confugissc, rnajestatemque pontificis comiter coluisse, eoque 
pacto opprossis per pontificem et eiuscopos Latinos advorsariis prsevaluisse, atque 
orthodoxiam in conciliis stabilivisse. Earn ob causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, 
Komam petiit, pluresque annos ibi hsesit. 

Phuostorgiufl, 1. iii. c. 12. If any corruption was used to promote the interest 
of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this questionable con 
duct by the example of C'*v and Sidney, the former of whom is said to have given, 
and the latter to nave recoi ^ cd, a bribe in the cause of liberty. 

*** The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs has almost raised the 
council of Sardica to the dignity of a general council, and its acts have been ignorantly 
or artfully confounded vidth those of the Xicene synod. Sw Tillcmouti tow. vUL 
p. 88U; and Qeddes’s Tracts, vol, ii. p. 4J9-4C0, 
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Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the diocM 
usually assisted at these interviews ; the master of the offices 
^restora. before the veil or curtain of the sacred aparf^ment ; 

***' and the uniform moderation of the primate might be attested 
by these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly ap- 
peals.^ Prudence would undoubtedly suggest the mild and re- 
spectful tone that became a subject and a bishop In these familiar 
conferences with the sovereign of the West, Athanasius might lament 
the error of Constantins, but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his 
eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; deplored the distress and danger of 
the catholic church ; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of employ- 
ing the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; and 
signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to his brother Constan- 
tins, that, unless he consented to the immediate restoration of Atha- 
nasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the archbishop 
on the throne of Alexandria.^ But this religious war, so horrible to 
nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of Constantins ; and 
the emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliation with 
a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with decent 
pride till he had received three successive epistles full of the strongest 
assurances of the protection, the favour, and the esteem of his sove- 
reign ; who invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who added 
the humiliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were manifested in a still 
more public manner by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privileges, 
to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public registers 
the illegal proceedings which had been obtained during the prevalence 
of the Eusebian faction. After every satisfaction and security had 
been given which justice or even delicacy could require, the primate 
proceeded, by slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Syria ; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of the 
Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration.^^® At Antioch he saw the emperor Constant! us; sus- 


As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius (see the Epistle 
to the Monks) at the same time that he assured him of his profound respect, we might 
distrust the professions of the archbishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius and the manifest forgery of 
letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved by the unquestionable evi- 
dence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even of Constantius himself. See Tillemont, tom. 
▼iii. p. 693, 

I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retractation of TJrsacius 
and Valens (Athanao.tom, i, p. 77G [tom. i. p. 139, ed. Bened. 1777]). Their epistles 
to Julius bishop of Romo, and to Athanasius hiiwself, we of so different a ea«t from 
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tained, with modest firmness, the embraces and protestations of hia 
master : and eluded the proposal of allowing the Arlans a single 
churclj at Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of the empire, a 
similar toleration for his own party; a reply which might have 
aj)peared just and moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. 
The entrance of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal pro- 
cession ; absence and persecution had endeared liim to the Alexan- 
drians ; his authority, which he exercised with rigour, was more firmly 
established ; and his fame was diffused from ^Ethiopia to Britain, 
over the whole extent of the Christian world.^’* 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of 
dissembling can never expect a sincere and lasting forgive- Resentment 
ness ; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived Atha- 
nasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil 
war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of Constans, 
which afflicted the empire above three years, secured an interval ot 
repose to the catholic church ; and the two contending parties were 
desirous to conciliate the friendship of a bishop who, by the weight 
of his personal authority, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an important province. He gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the tyrant, with whom he was afterwards accused of holding a secret 
correspondence and the emperor Constantins repeatedly assured 
his ducireL-i father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstand- 
ing the malicious rumours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well as the throne, of 
his deceased brother.^^^ Gratitude and humanity would have dis- 
posed the primate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Constans, 
and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; but as he clearly understood 
that the apprehensions of Constantins were his only safeguard, the 


each other, that they cannot both be genuine : the one speaks the language of cri- 
iiiinals who confess their guilt and iufainy; the other of enemies, who solicit on equal 
terras an honoui*able reconciliation.® 

The circumstances of his second return may be collected from Athanasius him- 
self, tom. i. p. 7Gy, and 822, 843 [tom. i. p. 283, ed. Bened.]. Socrates, 1. ii. c. 15. 
Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 19. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 11, 12. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 12. 

Athanasius (tom. i. p. 677, 678 [tom. i. p. 239, ed. Bened.]) defends his inno- 
cence by pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He admits 
that letters had been forged in his name, but he requests that his own secretaiies and 
those of the tyrant may be examined, whether those letters had been written by the 
former or received by the latter. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 825-844. 


* I cannot quite comprehen . the ground stance of the epistles. That to Athanasius 
of Gibbon’s doubts. Athanasi v^s distinctly is brief, almost abrupt. Their retracta- 
asserts the fact of their retractation, tion is likewise mentioned in the address 
(Athan. Op. i. p. 139, ed. Benedict.) The of the orthodox bishops of Bimini to 
epistles Ri’e apparently translations from Constantins. Athan, do Synodis. 0^ 
the Latin, if, in fact, more than the sub- i. j». 723, — M. 
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fenour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause might 
perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius was no longer 
contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bjshops, 
who abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The monarch 
himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries;*'''' and the first winter after his victory, 
which l>e passed at Arles, was employed against an enemy more 
odious to him than tiie vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the most 
Councils eminent and virtuous citizen of tiie republic, the cruel 
Siibn order would have been executed without hesitation by the 
A.i>. 3W-3G5. ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the dilEculty with which he proceeded in the 
condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, discovered to the 
world that the privileges of the church had already revived a sense of 
order and freedom in the Roman government. Tlie sentence w hicli 
was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been expressly repealed ; 
and as Athanasius had been once degraded from his episcopal dignity 
by the judgment of his lirethren, every subsequent act might be 
considered as irregular, and even criminal. But the memory of the 
firm and effectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
from the attachment of the Western church engaged Constiintius to 
suspend the execution of the sentence till he had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in 
ecclesiastical negotiations; and the important cause between the 
emperor and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, first in the 
synod of Arles, and afterwards in the great council of Milan, 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity w as 
gradually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified 
his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and exposed his own 
passions whilst he influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, was successfully 
practised ; honours, gifts, and immunities were offered and accepted 
as the price of an episcopal vote;^"^ and the condemnation of the 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 8H1. Tlieodoret, 1. ii. c. IG. The emperor declared that ho 
was more desirous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to viinquish Magnentius or 
Sylvanus. 

*** The affairs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and erroneously related by 
the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the supply of some letters of Eusebius, 
extracted by Baronius from the archives of the church of Vercellae, and of an old Life 
of Dionysius of Milan, published by BoUandus. See Baronius, a.d, 355, and Tille* 
mont, tom. vii. p. 1415. 

^ The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, are mentumad 
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Alexandrian primate was artfully represented as the only measare 
'.vhich could restore the peace and union of the catholic church. I'he 
friend^ of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their leader, or 
to their cause. With a manly spirit, which the sanctity of their 
character rendered less dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the emperor, the eternal obligation of 
religion and justice. They declared that neither the hope of his 
favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join 
in the condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable 
brother.^ They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal 
and obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long since been 
tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-establish- 
ment of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or recantation 
of his most clamorous adversaries. They alleged that his innocence 
had been attested by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been 
acknowledged in the councils of Aome and Sardica^^® by the impartial 
judgment of the Latin church. They deplored the hard condition of 
Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputation, 
and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again called upon to 
confute the most groundless and extravagant accusations. Their 
language was specious ; their conduct was honourable : but in this 
long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire 
on a bin ‘4^3 bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice 
truth and justice to the more interesting object of defending or 
removing the intrepid champion of the Nicene faith. The Arians 
still thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their 
real sentiments and designs ; but the orthodox bishops, armed with 
the favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, insisted 
on every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries 
should purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they 
presumed to arraign the conduct of the great Athanasius.^^^ 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of 


with indignation by those who were too p\ire or too proud to accept them. We 
combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against Constantins the Antichrist, who strokes the 
oelly instead of scourging the back qui non dorsa csedit, sed ventrem palpat. 
Hilarus contra Constant, c. 5, p, 1240. 

Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7), who had a very 
dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical history. Liberius . . . pcrscvei-anter 
renitebatur, nec visum hominem, nec auditum damnare, nefas ultimum ssepe cxcla- 
mans; aperto scilicet recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Id enim illo Athanasio semper 
infestus, &c. 

More properly by the c * ’ odox part of the coimcil of Sardica. If the bishops of 
both parties had fairly vote I the division would have been 94 to 70. M. de Tille* 
mont (see tom. viii. p. 1147-^158) is justl;^ surprised that so small a majority should 
have proceeded so vigorously against their advorsaries, the principal of whom the^ 
immediately deposed. 

Sulp. Sevenis, in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 412. 
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Athanasius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal majo- 
Conuein- 5 the councils of Arles and Milan were not dis- 

rtSiliasL solved till the archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly 
A.D.3st * condemned and deposed by the judgment of the Western, 
as well as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who had opposed 
were required to subscribe the sentence ; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the adverse party. A 
formulary of consent was transmitted by the messengers of state to 
the absent bishops : and all those who refused to submit their private 
opinion to the public and inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, who affected to 
execute the decrees of the catholic church. Among those prelates 
who led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of 
Home, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, 
Eusebius of Vercellae, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, 
may deserve to be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the capital of the empire ; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable Osius, who was revered as 
the favourite of the great Constantine, and the father of the Niceiie 
faith ; placed those prelates at the head of the Latin church : and 
their example, cither of submission or resistance, would probably be 
imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the repeated attempts of the 
emperor to seduce or to intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova 
were for some time ineffectual. The Spaniard declared himself 
ready to suffer under Constantius, as he had suffered threescore years 
before under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, and his 
own freedom. When he w^as banished to Beraea in Thrace, he sent 
back a large sum which had been offered for the accommodation of 
his journey ; and insulted th(' court of Milan by the haughty remark, 
that the emperor and his eunuchs might w^ant that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishops. The resolution of Liberius and Osius 
was at length subdued by the hardships of exile and confinement. 
The Roman pontiff purchased his return by some criminal compli- 
ances ; and afterw'ards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort the reluctant 
signature of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength was 
broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight ot 
an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph of the Arians provoked 
some of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman severity the 


The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Ammiauus, xv. 7. See Theodorot, 
1. ii. c. 16, Athanas. torn. i. p. 834-8o7 [tom. i. p. 161, ed. lieued.J, Hilar. Fracf 
ment. L 
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character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to whose 
former services Christianity itself was so deeply indebted.'** 

The^fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre on the 
firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken 
fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 

The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them of the 
benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated those illustrious 
exiles into distant provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empire. Yet they soon experienced that 
the deserts of Libya, and the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, 
were less inhospitable than the residence of those cities in which an 
Arian bishop could satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancour of 
theological hatred.'^' Their consolation was derived from the con- 
sciousness of rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their adherents ; and 
from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing the 
intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nicene faitk Such was 
the nice and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, and so 
easily was he offended by the slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those 
who defended the conmbstantiality, those who asserted the similar 
substance^ and those who denied the likeness^ of the Son of God. 
Three I Isiiops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile; and, according to 
the differcuce of their temper, might either pity or insult the blind 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present suflerings would never 
be compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West were 
designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of Athanasius 
himself.'*^ Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, during which the 


The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont (tom. vii. p. 524-561), w ho, in the 
most extravagant terms, first admires and then reprobates the bishop of Cordova, In 
the midst of their lamentations on his fall, the prudence of Athanasius may be dis- 
tinguished from the blind and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

130 confessors of the West were successively banished to the deserts of Arabia 
or Thebai’s, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the wildest parts of Phrygia, which 
were in the possession of the impious Montanists, &c. When the heretic Aetius was 
too favourably entertained ot Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the place of his exile was changed, 
by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district inhabit^ by savages, and infested by 
war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1. v. c. 2. 

See the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in his own letters, 
published by Baronius, a.D. 356. No. 92-102. 

Ca?terum exules satis cons. ,, totius orbis studiis celebrates, pecuniasque eis in 
sumptum affatim congestas, leg.... lOnibus quoque eos plebis catholicse ex omnibus fere 
provinciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever. Hist. SacriL p. 414. Athanas. tom. i. d. 
836, 840. ^ V 

133 Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of Athanasius may be 
found in his own works. See particularly his very able Apology to Constantins (tom. 

VOL. m. ft 
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Imperial court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts, to re- 
yuini ex- move him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance 
§!tlwna8?ua which Supplied his popular liberality. But when the pri- 
mclri of Eg 3 -pt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin cliurch, 

A.D.3i«. w-as left destitute of any foreign support, Constantins 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banishment. As the justice 
of the sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, the only 
motive which could restrain Constantius from giving his messengers 
the sanction of a written mandate must be imputed to his doubt of 
the event ; and to a sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city and the most fertile province of the empire, if the 
people should persist in the resolution of defending, by force of arms, 
the innocence of their spiritual father. Such extreme caution afforded 
Athanasius a specious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
:)irier which he could not reconcile either w^ith the equity or with 
the former declarations of his gracious master. The civil powers of 
Egypt found themselves inadequate to the task of persuading or 
compelling the primate to abdicate his episcopal throne ; and they 
were obliged to conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all proceedings and all 
liostilities should be suspended till the emperor’s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming moderation tlic 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal security ; while tlie 
legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by secret 
orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital 
habituated to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeal. ^ The position 

of Alexandria, between the sea and the lake Marcotis, facilitated the 
approach and landing of the troops, who were introduced into the 
heart of the city before any effectual measures could be taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence. 
At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested the church 
of St. Theonas, wdiere the archbishop, with a part of his clergj' and 


i. p. 673 [tom. i. p. 233 sgq. ed. Bened.]), hie first Apology for Ids fiiglit (p. 701 
[tom. i. p. 253 sqq, ed. Bened.]), hia prolix Epistle to the Solitaries (p. 808), and the 
original rrotest of the People of Alexandria against the violences committed by Syri- 
anus (p. 866 [p. 311, ed. Boned. J). Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9) has thro>vn into the narra- 
tive two or three luminous and important circumstances. 

Athanasius had lately sent for Antony and some of his chosen monks. They 
descended from their mountain, announced to the Alexandrians the sanctity of Atlia- 
uasiufl, and were honourably conducted by the archbishop as for as the gates of the 
city. Athauas. tom. ii. p. 491, 492 [tom i. p. 677 sq, ed. Bened. 17771. See like* 
wise Rufinus, iii. 164, in Yit, Pair. p. 524. 
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people, performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accom- 
panied ^yith every horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed ; but, 
as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments of military weapons, 
remained the next day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a 
successful irruption rather than as an absolute conquest. The other 
churches of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, during 
at least four months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a 
licentious army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed, who may deserve the name of 
martyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor revenged ; bishops 
and presbyters were treated with cruel ignominy ; consecrated virgins 
were stripped naked, scourged, and violated ; the houses of wealthy 
citizens were plundered ; and, under the mask of religious zeal, lust, 
avarice, and private resentment were gratified with impunity, and 
even with applause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a 
numerous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favoure, and the apprehension of being involved in the general penalties 
of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to the destined 
successor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. The 
usurper, after receiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had 
been appointed count of Egypt for the execution of that important 
design. In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of humanity ; 
and the same scenes of violence and scandal which had been exhibited 
in the capital were repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities or 
Egypt. Encouraged by success, Constantius ventured to approve the 
conduct of his ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, the 
emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria from a popular 
tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most reverend George, the 
elected bishop ; and aspires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But he solemnly declares 
his unalterable resolution to pursue with fire and sword the seditious 
adherents of the wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from justice, has 
confessed his guilt, and escaped the ignominious death which he had 
■0 often deserved.'*^ 

Atlianas. tom. i. p, 694 [tom. i. p. 249, ed. Bened.]. The emperor, or his Arian 
^retaries, while they express their resentment, betray their feare and esteem ol 
Athanasius. 

G 2 
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OBAP. XXL 


Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imminent dangers ; 
Hisbeha- a,nd the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve and 
viuur. our attention. On the memorable night wjien the 

church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, the 
archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm and intrepid 
dignity, the approach of death. While the public devotion was 
interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he animated his 
trembling congregation to express their religious confidence by 
chanting one of the psalms of David which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt. 
The doors were at length burst open : a cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
forwards into the sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of their armour 
was reflected by the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar. 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyters who were attached to his person ; and nobly refused to 
desert his episcopal station till he had dismissed in safety the last of 
the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown to the ground, 
and left without sense or motion, he still recovered his undaunted 
courage, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who were 
instructed by their Arian guides that the head of Athanasius would 
be the most acceptable present to the emperor. From that moment 
the primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and 
remained above six years concealed in impenetrable obscurity. 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent 
of the Roman world ; and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of ^Ethiopia,® to 


These minute circumstances are curious, as they are literally transcribed from 
the protest which was publicly presented three days afterwards by the catholics of 
Alexandria. See Athanas. tom. i. p. 8G7 [tom. i. p. 311, ed. Bened. 1777]. 

The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Amauld, and have expa- 
tiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit and exile, of those celebrated 
doctors. This concealed parallel is very dexterously managed by the Abb4 de la Bl^- 
terie, Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 130. 


• These princes were called Aeizanas It was erected to commemorate the vic- 
and Saiazanas. Athanasius (Apol. ad tory of Aeizanas over the Bougaitse (St. 
Const, vol. i. pp. 313 , 315 ) calls them Martin considers them the Blemmyee, 
the kings of Axum (eJ iv kb\ovfAit rv^xwot'), whose true name is Bedjah or Bodjah), 
In the superscription of his letter Con- Aeizanas is styled king of the Axmnites, 
stantius gives them no title, "StKiIrttg Kav- the Homerites, of Raeidan, of the Ethi- 
XTfivrtos (jLtytffTOi ffi^ettrros tteCi opians, of the Sabscites, of Silea, of Tiamo, 

Mr. Salt, during his first journey of the Bougaites, and of Kaei. It appears 
ua Ethiopia (in 1806) discovered, in the that at this time the king of the Ethi- 
ruins of Axum, a long and very inter- opians ruled over the Homerites, the in- 
esting inscription relating to these princes, habitants of Yemen. He was not yet a 
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exclude Athanasius from the most remote and sequestered regions of 
the earth. Counts, prmfects, tribunes, whole armies, were Hls retreat, 
succes»fVely employed to pursue a bishop and a fugitive ; 356-362. 

the vigilance of the civil and military powers was excited by the 
Imperial edicts; liberal rewards were promised to the man who 
should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most severe 
penalties were denounced against those who should dare to protect 
the public enemy,^^® But the deserts of Thebai's were now peopled 
by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the commands 
of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with which he conformed 
to their strictest institutions, collected every word which dropped from 
his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdom ; and persuaded 
themselves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the dangers which 
they braved, in the defence of truth and innocence.^®® The monas- 
teries of Eg3rpt were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the 
summit of mountains, or in the islands of the Nile ; and the sacred 
horn or trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known signal which 
assembled several thousand robust and determined monks, who, for 
the iiKf- t pnrt, had been the peasants of the adjacent country. When 
their dark retreats were invaded by a military force which it was 
impossible to resist, they silently stretched out their necks to the 
executioner; and supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a secret which 
he was resolved not to disclose.^^® The archbishop of Alexandria, for 
whose safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among a 
uniform and well-disciplined multitude ; and on the nearer approach 
of danger, he was swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one 
place of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, 
whidi the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 


Hino jam toto orb« profugus [|agitur] Athanasius, nec ullus ei tutus ad latendum 
supererat locus. Tribuni, Prajfecti, Comitos, exercitus quoque, ad pervestigandum 
moyentur edictis imperialibus; prajmia delatoribus proponuntur, si quis eum 
vivum, si id minus, caput certo Athanasii detulisset. Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. 

»» Gregor. Na 2 danzen. tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 384, 385. See Tillemont, M^m. Ecclds. 
tom. vii. p. 176-410, 820-880. 

Et uuUa tormentorum vis inveuiri adhuc potuit, quos obdurato illius tractOa 
Utroni invito elicere potuit, ut ^ men proprium dicat. Ammiau. xtU . 16, and Vaie- 
rioB ad locum. 


Christy, as he calls himself son of the seems to have been sole king. See St. 
invincible Mars, utif had Martin, note on Le Beau, ii. 151, Salt’s 

pother brother besides Saiazanos, named Travels. Silv. de Sacy, note in Annoles 
Adephae, is mentioned, though Aeizanas des Voyages, xii. p. 53. — M. 
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with daemons and savage monsters. The retirement of Atlianaalus, 
which ended only with the life of Constantins, was spent, for the most 
T)art, in the society of the monks, w'ho faithfully served him as 'guards, 
as secretaries, and as messengers ; but the importance of nialntaini’-g 
a more intimate connection with the catholic party tempted liim, 
whenever the diligence of the pui-suit was abated, to emerge from 
the desert, to introduce himself into Alexandria, and to trusty his 
person to the discretion of his friends and adherents. His various 
adventures might have furnished the subject of a very entertaining 
romance. He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a female 
slave and he was once concealed in a still more extraordinary 
asylum, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who was 
celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour of 
midnight, as she related the stovv many years afterwards, she was 
surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in a loose undress, 
who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her to afford him the 
protection which lie had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly conducted 
Athanasius into her most secret chamber, and watched over his safety 
with the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity of a servant. As 
long as the danger continued, she regularly supplied him with books 
and provisions, washed his feet, managed his correspondence, and 
dexterously concealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar and 
solitary intercourse between a saint whose character required the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female whose charms might excite 
the most dangerous emotions. During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and faithful 
companion ; and the formal declaration, that he saw the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia,^^® forces us to believe that he was secretly 
present at the time and place of their convocation. The advantage 
of personally negotiating with his friends, and of observing and 

Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. Sozomen, 1, iv. c. 10. This and the following story will be 
rendered impossible if we suppose that Athanasius always inhabited the asylum which 
ho accidentally or occasionally had used. 

Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 13G in Vit.Patrum, p.776 [p. 230, ed. Paris, Pallad. 
1555] ), the original author of Hiis anecdote, had conversed with the damsel, who in 
her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honourable a connection. I 
cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valesius, Tillemont, &c., who almost reject 
a story so unworthy, as they deem it, of the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

^♦3 Athanaa. tom. i, p. 869 [tom. i. p. 572, ed. Bened. 1777]. I agree with Tille- 
mont (tom. viii. p. 1197), that his expressions imply a personal, though norhaD* 
•ocrot, visit to the synods. ^ ^ 
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improving the diviaions of his enemies, might j istify, in a prudent 
statesman, so bold and dangerous an enterprise : and Alexandria 
was qannected by trade and navigation with every seaport of the 
Mediterranean. From the depth of his inaccessible retreat the 
intrepid primate waged an incessant and oflFensive war against the 
protector of the Arians; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perused, contributed to unite and 
animate the orthodox party. In his public apologies, which he 
addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes affected the praise 
of moderation ; whilst at the same time, in secret and vehement 
invectives, he exposed Constiintius as a weak and wicked prince, the 
executioner of his family, the tyrant of the republic, and the Antichrist 
of the church. In the height of his prosperity, the victorious monarch, 
who had chastised the rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt 
of Sylvanus, whg had taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, 
and vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, received from 
an invisible hand a wound which he could neither heal nor revenge ; 
and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes who 
experienced the strength of those principles which, in the cause ot 
religion, could resist the most violent exertions of the civil power.^^^ 
The persecution of Athanasius and of so many respectable bishops, 
who r, offered for the truth of their opinions, or at least for Ariau 
the intogrity of their conscience, was a just subject of indig- bishops, 
nation and discontent to all Christians, except those who were blindly 
devoted to the Arian faction. The people regretted the loss of their 
faithful pastors, whose banishment was usually followed by the intru- 
sion of a stranger into the episcopal chair, and loudly complained 
that the right of election was violated, and that they were condemned 
to obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was unknown and whose 
principles were suspected. The catholics might prove to the world 
that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their ecclesi- 
astical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The ' 
first of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success that it was soon diffused over the Christian world. The 

The epistle of Athanasius to the monks is filled with reproaches, which the public 
must feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834, 850 [tom. i. p. 30^, ed. Bened.]); and, in com- 
pliment to his readers, he has introduced the compai’isons of Pharaoh, Ahab, Bel- 
shazzar, &c. The boldness <'* Hilary was attended with less danror, If he published 
his invective in Gaul after tl-.' revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent ms libels toConstan- 
tius, and almost challenged tlie reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, tom. vii. p. 905. 

Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in general of this practice, which he after- 
wards exemplifies (p. 861 [tom. i. p. 307, od. Bened.]) in the pretended election of 
Felix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three prelates, who fol- 
lowed the court, assumed the functions of the bishops of the Subtlrbicarian provinoee* 
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doxology, OP sacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Trinity, 
18 susceptible of very nice, but material, inflections ; and the sub- 
stance of an orthodox or an heretical creed may be expressed *by the 
difference of a disjunctive or a copulative particle. Alternate re- 
sponses and a more regular psalmody were introduced into the 
public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active 
laymen, who were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct 
a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of well- 
disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the 
Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost was 
triumphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices, • and the catholics 
insulted, by the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate who had 
usurped the throue of the venerable Eustathius. The same zeal 
which inspired their songs prompted the more scrupulous members of 
the orthodox party to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a new episcopal pastor.*^® The revolu- 
tions of the court multiplied the number of pretenders, and the 
same city was often disputed, under the reign of Constantius, by two, 
or three, or even four bishops, who exercised their spiritual juris- 
diction over their respective followers, and alternately lost and 
regained the temporal possessions of the church. The abuse of 
Christianity introduced into the Roman government new causes of 
tyranny and sedition ; the bands of civil society were tom asunder 
by the fury of religious factions ; and the obscure citizen, who might 
calmly have surveyed the elevation and fall of successive emperors, 
imagined and experienced that his own life and fortune were con- 
nected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of 


Thomaasin (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. i. 1. ii. c. 72, 73, p. 9G6-984) liaB col- 
lected many curious facta concerning the origin and progress of church-singing, both 
in the Eaat and West.® 

Philostorgiufl, 1. iii. o. 13. Godefroy has examined this subject with singular 
accuracy (p. 147, &c.) There were three heterodox forms: “To the Father hu the 
^n, in the Holy Ghost;” “ To the Father -ind the Son iV» the Holy Ghost:’’ and 
To the Father m the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, the rigid party of 
the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards degenerated into a schism, and 
lasted above fourscore years. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 35-54, 1137- 
1158, viii. p. 573-632, 1314-1332. In many churches the Arians and Homoous- 
lans, who had renounced each other’s communion, continued for some time to join in 
prayer. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 


• Arius appears to have been the first 
who availed himself of this means of im- 
pressing his doctrines on the popular ear: 
he composed songs for sailors, millers, and 
travellers, and set them to common airs; 

** beguiling the ignorant by the sweetness 


of his music into the impiety of his doc- 
trines.** Philostorgius, ii. 2, Arian siugers 
used to parade the streets of Couatanti- 
nople by night, till Chrysostom arrayed 
against them a band of orthodox ohoristersi 
^zomen, viii. 8. — ^M. 
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the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to represent 
the state of the empire and the temper of mankind under the reign 
of tbe sons of Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he maintained his station and 
his principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a 
great people, and could reject with scorn the prayers, 
the menaces, and the oblations of an heretical prince. When the 
eunjachs had secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the well- 
grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use the utmost 
precautions in the execution of the sentence. The capital was 
invested on every side, and the praefect was commanded to seize the 
person of the bishop, either by stratagem or by open force. The 
order was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the 
hour of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the 
Roman people before their consternation was turned into rage. As 
soon as they were informed of his banishment into Thrace, a general 
assembly was convened, and the clergy of Rome bound themselves, 
by a public and solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never to 
acknowledge the usurper Felix, who, by the influence of the eunuchs, 
had been irregularly chosen and consecrated within the walls of a 
profane palace. At the end of two years their pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire and unshaken ; and when Constantins visited Rome, he 
was assailed by the importunate solicitations of a people who had 
preserved, as the last remnant of their ancient freedom, the right of 
treating their sovereign with familiar insolence. The wives of many 
of the senators and most honourable citizens, after pressing their 
husbands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised to under- 
take a commission which in their hands would be less dangerous and 
might prove more successful. The emperor received with politeness 
these female deputies, whose wealth and dignity were displayed in 
the magnificence of their dress and ornaments; he admired their 
inflexible resolution of following their beloved pastor to the most 
distant regions of the earth, and consented that the two bishops, 
Liberius and Felix, should govern in peace their respective congre- 
gations. But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the 
jiractice, and even to the sentiments, of those times, that, when the 
answer of Constantins was publicly read in the Circus of Rome, so 
reasonable a project of accommodation was rejected with contempt 
and ridicule. The e;iger vehemence which animated the spectators 
in the decisive mom* it of a horse-race was now directed towards a 
different object, and the Circus resounded with the shout of thou- 
sands, who repeatedly exclaimed “ One God, One Christ, One 
Bishop! The zeal of the Roman peojilc in tlie cause of Liberiua 
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was not confined to words alone, and the dangerous and bJoody 
sedition which they excited soon after the departure of Constantius 
determined that prince to accept the submission of tlve exiled pr^te, 
and to restore him to the undivided dominion of the capital. After 
some ineffectual resistance, his rival was expelled from the city by the 
permission of the emperor and the power of the opposite faction ; the 
adherents of Felix were inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the 
public places, in the baths, and even in the churches ; and the face 
of Rome, upon the return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid 
image of the massacres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla.'^" 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under the 
coustuu. reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 
t.nopic. Qf the empire, still contained a strong 

and powerful faction of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and who 
ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theological disputes of the 
church. Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantcige of being bom 
and educated in the bosom of the faith. The capital of the East 
had never been polluted by the worship of idols, and the whole body 
of the people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
passions which distinguished the Christians of that age from the rest 
of mankind. Alter the death of Alexander the episcopal throne was 
disputed by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities they 
both deserved the eminent station to which they aspired ; and if the 
moral character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his competitor 
iiad the advantage of a prior election and a more orthodox doctrine. 
His firm attachment to the Nicenc creed, which has given Paul a 
place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, ex])osed him to the 
resentment of the Ariaiis. In the space of fourteen years he was five 
times driven from his throne, to which he was more frequently re- 
stored by the violence of the people than by the pennission of the 
prince, and the power of Macedonius could be secured only by the 
death of his rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged in chains 
from the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places of 
Mount Taurus,^ confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six 
d.iys without food, and at length strangled, by the order of Philip 


See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7. Athanas. 
tom. i. p. 834, 861 [tom. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 15. Theodoret, 
1. ii. c. 17. Snip. Sever. Hist. Saci*a, 1. ii. p. 413. Hieronym. Chroii. Marcdliu. ct 
Faustin. Libell. p. .3, 4. Tillemont, M6m, Ecclds. tom. vi. p. 33G. 

Ciicusus was the Inst stage of his life and sufferings. The situation of that lonely 
town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the Lesser Armenia, has occiisiuued 
some geographical perplexity ; b\it we are directed to the true spot by the course ot 
the Roman road from Csesarea to Anazaruus. See Colhu-ii Ge'>graj:h. tom. ii. p. 213: 
Wesseling, ad Itinerar. p. 179, 703. 
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one of the principal mlmsters of the emperor Constantlus.*^* ITie 
first blood which stained the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiaslical 
coirfest, and many persons were slain on both sides in the furious and 
olistinate seditions of the people. The commission of enforcing a 
sentence of banishment against Paul had been intrusted to Ilermo- 
genes, the master-general of the cavalry, but the execution of it was 
fatal to himself. The catholics rose in the defence of their bishop ; 
the palace of Hermogenes was consumed ; the first military oflScer of 
the empire was dragged by the heels through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed to their 
wanton insults. The fate of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the 
Praetorian praefect, to act with more precaution on a similar occasion. 
In the most gentle and honourable terms he required the attendance 
of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private communica- 
tion with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at the 
garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail, and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop w^as already 
embarked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with 
surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and 
the usurper Macedonius seated by the side of the precfect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. 
Tii? 1 llitary procession advanced towards the cathedral ; the Arians 
and the catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that important post, and 
three thousand one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the 
confusion of the tumult. Macedonius, who was supported by a 
regular force, obtained a decisive victory, but his reign was disturbed 
by clamour and sedition, and the causes which appeared the least 
connected with the subject of dispute were sufficient to nourish and 
to kindle the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in which the body 
of the great Constantine had been deposited was in a ruinous con- 
dition, the bishop transported those venerable remains into the church 
of St. Acaclus. This prudent and even pious measure was repre- 
sented as a wicked profanation by the whole party which adhered to 
the Homoousian doctrine. The factions immediately flew to arms, 

Athanasius (tom. i. p. 703 , 813 , 814 [tom. i. p. 275 , ed. Bonod.]) affirms, in the 
most positive terms, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not only to common fame, 
but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrius, one of the Arian persecutors. 
Yet he acknowledges that the heretics attributed to disease the death of the bishop of 
Constantinople. Athan^ius is servilely copied by Socrates (1. ii. c. 26 ); but Sozomen, 
who discovers ft more > ral temper, presumes '1, iv. c. 2) to insinuate a prudent 
doubt. ^ 

Ammianus (xiv. 10) refers to his own account of this tragic event. But we na 
longer possess that part of his history.* 


• The murder of Hermogenes took place at the first expulsion of Paul from the See 
of Constantinople. — M. 
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the consecrated ground was used as their field of baitle, and one of 
the ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fact, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed wilh a 
stream of blood which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. 
The writer who should impute these tumults solely to a religious 
principle would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature , 
yet it must be confessed that the motive which misled the sincerity of 
zeal, and the pretence which disguised the licentiousness of passion, 
suppressed the remorse which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the Christians of Constantinople. 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constantins, which did not 
cruoity of always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, was 
thcAriaiis. justly exasperatcd by the tumults of his capital and the 
criminal behaviour of a faction which opposed the authority and reli- 
gion of their sovereign. The ordinary punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation were inflicted with partial rigour, and the Greeks 
still revere the holy memory of two clerks, a reader and a sub- 
deacon, who were accused of the murder of Hermogenes, and be- 
headed at the gates of Constantinople. By an edict of Constantins 
against the catholics, which has not been judged worthy of a place in 
the Theodosian code, those who refused to communicate with the 
Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived of 
the immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of Christians ; they 
were compelled to relinquish the possession of the churches, and were 
strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies within the walls of 
the city. The execution of this unjust law in the provinces of 
Thrace and Asia Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedonius ; 
the civil and military powers were directed to obey his commands ; 
and the cruelties exercised by this Semi-Ariaii tyrant in the support 
of the HomoioiLsion exceeded the commission, and disgraced the 
reign, of Constantins. The sacraments of the church were adminis- 
tered to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and abhorred 
the principles, of Macedonius. The rites of baptism were conferred 
on women and children who, for that purpose, had been tom from 
the arms of their friends and parents ; the mouths of the communi- 
cants were held open by a wooden engine while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat ; the breasts of tender virgins were 
either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed be- 


‘“.See Socrates, 1. ii. c. 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 26, 27, 38; and Sozomen, 1. iii. 3, 4, 7, 
9, 1. IV. c. 11-21. The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of which Photius has made 
an abstract (Phot. Biblioth. p. 1419-1430), are an indifferent copy of these historians: 
but a modern Greek, who could write the Life of a saint without adding fables and 
xniracloo, is entitled to some commendation. 
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'tween sharp and heavy boards.'^^ The Novatians of Constantinople 
and the adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the Homoou# 
Hian standard, deserved to be confounded with the catholics them- 
selves. Macedonius was informed that a large district of Paphla- 
gonia was almost entirely inhabited by those sectaries. He 
resolved either to convert or to extirpate them, and, as he distrusted 
on this occasion the efficacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he com- 
manded a body of four thousand legionaries to march against the 
rebels, and to reduce the territory of Mantinium under his spiritual 
dominion. The Novatian peasants, animated by despair and reli- 
gious fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their country, and, 
though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions 
w^ere vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with scythes 
and axes, and, except a few who escaped by an ignominious flight, 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. The 
successor of Constantius hits expressed, in a concise but lively manner, 
some of the theological calamities which afflicted the empire, and 
more especially the East, in the reign of a prince who was the slave 
of his own passions and of those of his eunuchs. “Many were 
“ imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops 
“ of those who are styled heretics were massacred, particularly at 
“ ^yzicus and at Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and 
“ in many other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste and 
“ utterly destroyed.” 

While the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the vitals of 
the empire, the African provinces were infested by their The revolt 
peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics who, under the name ?ho nSttet 
of CircumcellionSy formed the strength and scandal of the 
Donatist party.^^"^ The severe execution of the laws of &c. 

Constantine had excited a spirit of discontent and resistance ; the 
strenuous efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity of the 

*** Socrates, 1. ii. c. 27, 38. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 21. principal assistants of 

Macedonius, in the work of persecution, were the two })iBhop8 of Nicomedia and 
Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their virtues, and especially for their charity. I 
cannot forbear reminding the reader that the difference between the Homoousion and 
Ilomoiousion is almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speaking of these 
four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author of the Acts of St. Paul, 
use the indefinite terms of ^aXayytSf rdyfAKrot, which Nicephorus very properly 

translates theusanda. Vales, ad Socrat. 1. ii. c. 38. 

Julian. Epistol. lii ]*. 436, edit. Spanheim. 

See Optatus MilcMi . ^lus (particularly iii. 4), with the Donatist history by M. 
Dupin, and the original i eces at the end of his e^tion. The numerous circumstances 
which Augustin has mentioned, of the fury of the Circumcellions against others and 
a^nst themselves, have been laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom, 
VI. p. 147-165; and he has often, though without design, exposed the iiyurios wliick 
had provoked those fanaUcs. 
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cliurch exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred Mhich had first 
occasioned the separation ; and the methods of force and corruption 
employed by the two Imperial commissioners, Paul and Maca^us, 
furnished the schismatics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their pretended suc- 
cessors.^^® The peasants who inhabited the villages of Numidia and 
Mauritania were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly reduced 
under the authority of the Roman laws, who were imperfectly con- 
verted to the Christian faith, but who were actuated by a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. They 
indignantly supported the exile of their bishops, the demolition of 
their churches, and the interruption of their secret assemblies. The 
violence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a 
military guard, was sometimes repelled with equal violence, and the 
blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the 
quan'el, inflamed their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and 
rashness the ministers of pei'secution sometimes provoked their fiitc, 
and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated the criminals into 
despair and rebellion. Driven from their native villages, the Donatist 
peasants assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Gaetulian 
desert, and readily exchanged the habits of labour for a life of 
idleness and rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect. The leaders of 
the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of the saints ; their 
principal weapon, as they were indifferently provided with swords and 
spears, was a huge and weighty club, which they termed an Israelitey 
and the well-known sound of “ Praise be to God !’’ which they used 
as their cry of war, diffused consternation over the unaniied pro- 
vinces of Africa. At first their depredations were coloured by the 
plea of necessity, but they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt the 
villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants 
of the open country. The occupations of husbandi'y and the adminis- 


It is amusing enough to observe the language of opposite parties when they spoak 
of the same men and thmgs. Qratus, bishop of Carthage, begins the acclamations of 
an orthodox synod, ** Gratias Deo omnipotent! et Christo Jesu . . . qui imperavit reli- 
giosueimo Constanti Imperatori,ut votum gereret unitati8,et mitteret mimstroa sancti 
^eris /amu/os Paulum et Macarium.” Monument. Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313, 
Booe subito,” (says the Donatist author of the Passion of Marculus) ''de Constautis 
“ regis tyrannica domo . . . pollutum Macarianas persecutionis murmur increpuit, et 
“ duabuA bestiis ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo, execrandum prorsus 
“ ac dirum ecclesia; certamen indicium est; ut populua Christianus ad unionem cum 
** traditoribus faciendam, nudatis militum gladiis et draconum praesentibus siguis, et 
** tubarum vocibus cogerotur." Monument, p. 304. 
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tration of justice were interrupted ; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive equality of mankind, and to reform' 
the ^uses of civil society, they opened a secure asylum for the slaves 
and debtors who flocked in crowds to their holy standard. When 
they were not resisted they usually contented themselves with 
plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of vio- 
lence and murder ; and some catholic priests, who had imprudently 
signalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the most 
refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Circumcellions was 
not always exerted against their defenceless enemies ; they engaged, 
and sometimes defeated, the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai they attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful 
valour, an advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who w’ere taken in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same 
treatment which might have been shown to the wild beasts of the 
desert. The captives died, without a murmur, either by the sword, 
the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of retaliation were multiplied 
in a rapid proportion, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion and 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the 
present century the example of the Circumcellions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of 
the r'nmisards ; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed those of 
Numidia by their military achievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution and perseverance.^^® 
Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny ; but th3 
rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very 
extraordinary kind ; and which, if it really prevailed among Hgious 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be paralleled 
in any country or in any age. Many of these fanatics were pos- 
sessed with the horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, or by what hands, 
they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the intention of 
devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope of 
eternal happiness.^®® Sometimes they rudely disturbed the festivals, 
and profaned the temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting 
the most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way into the courts of 
justice, and compelled the aflWghted judge to give orders for their 
immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers on the 

*** The Histoire des Can .sardfi, in 3 vols. 12nio., Villefranche, 1760, may bo recom- 
mended as accurate and impartial. It requires some attention to discover the religion 
of the author. 

The Donatist suicides alleged in theii justification the example of Raaas, which 
|b related in the 14th chapter of the second book of the Maocabeea. 
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::ublic highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, and by the threat of 
instant death if they refused to grant so very singular a favour. 
When they were disappointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends and brethren, they 
should cast themselves headlong from some lofty rock ; and many 
precipices were shown which had acquired fame by the number of 
religious suicides. In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, who 
were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may 
discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit 
which was originally derived from the character and principles of the 
Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions which distracted 
Genorai the pcacc, and dishonoured the triumph, of the church, will 
confirm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
complaint of a venerable bishop. The experience of 
A.i). 312 - 361 . Ammianus had convinced him that the enmity of the 
Christians towards each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man;^®^ and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments 
that the kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the 
image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself. The 
fierce and partial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to them- 
selves, and imputing all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject 
such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute 
an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to 
the hostile sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appellations of 
orthodox and heretics. They had been educated in the same re- 
ligion and the same civil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same proportion. 
On either side the error might be innocent, the faith sincere, the 
practice meritorious or corrupt. Their passions were excited by 
similar objects ; and they might alternately abuse the favour of the 
court, or of the people. The metaphysical opinions of the Athana- 
sians and the Arians could not influence their moral character ; and 
they were alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 
extracted from the pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to 
his own history the honourable epithets of political and philoso 

Nullas iufestas homiiiibus bestias, ut suut sibi ferales pleritiue Cbrifitianorum 
expertiis. Ammian. xxi:. 5. 

*•* Gregor. Nazianzon, Orat. i. p. 33. See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 501, quarto aJiU 
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phicEx,'®* accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglecting to 
enumerate, among the causes of the decline of the empire i Tolermtlon 
a law #f Constantine, by which the exercise of the Pagan 
worship was absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of his 
subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any public 
religion. The zeal of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony 
of those ecclesiastics who have too lightly ascribed to their favourite 
hero the merit of a general persecution.^®^ Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle which Constantine 
addressed to the followers of the ancient religion, at a time when he 
no lonffcr disnrulsed his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his 
throne. He invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the 
subjects of the Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master ; but he declares that those who still refuse to open 
their eyes to the celestial light may freely enjoy their 
temples and their fancied gods. A report that the ceremonies 
of Paganism were suppressed is formally contradicted by the emperor 
himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle of his moderation, the 
invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition.^®® With- 
out vi('^ itn g the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the fears 
of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. 
The partial acts of severity which he occasionally exercised, though 
they were secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by 
the fairest pretences of justice and the public good ; and while Con- 
stantine designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion. After the example of the wisest of 
his predecessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
the occult and impious arts of divination, which excited the vain 
hopes, and sometimes the criminal attempts, of those who were dis- 
contented with their present condition. An ignominious silence wap 


Histoire Politique et Philoeophique des EtabliBBemens des Europ^ens dana lea 
deux Indes, tom. i. p. 9. 

According to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii, o. 45} the emperor prohibited^ 
both in cities and in the country, t* {jivaet^u , . , tJ}, ; the abominable 

acts or parts of idolatry. Socrates (1. i. c. 18) and Sozomen (1. ii. c. 4, 5) have repre- 
sented the conduct ot Constantine with a just regard to truth and histoiy, whit'h 
has been neglected by Theod t (1. v. c. 21 ) and Orosius (vii. 28). Turn deinde 
(says the latter) primus Const. : niua justo ordine et^ 2 o vicem vertit edictoj siquidem 
statuit citra ullam hominum c^'dem, paganorum templa claudi. 

See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 58, 60. In the sermon to the assembly 
of saints which the emperor pronounced when he was mature in years and piety, he 
deolam to the idolaters (c. xi.) that they are permitted to offer eacrihoea and to 
ezeroiae every part of their roligioua worship. 
yoh. ^l. 
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imposed on the orades, which had been publicly convicted of fraua 
and falsehood ; the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolished ; 
and Constantine discharged the duties of a Roman censor, ^en he 
gave orders for the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia, in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly practised in the face 
of day, and to the honour of Venus.'®® The Imperial city of Con- 
stantinople was, in some measure, raised at the expense, and was 
adorned with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; 
the sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity ; the gold 
and silver were restored to circulation; and the magistrates, the 
bishops, and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of grati- 
fying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. But 
these depredations w^ere confined to a small part of the Roman 
world ; and the provinces had been long since accustomed to endure 
the same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and pro- 
consuls who could not be suspected of any design to subvert the 
established religion.' ®'’' 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps of their father, with 

unvi his sons discretion. The pretences of rapine 

and oppression were insensibly multiplied ;'®® every indul- 
gence was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Christians ; every 
doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Paganism; and the 
demolition of the temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constantins.'®^ The name of 
Constantins is prefixed to a concise law% which might have superseded 
the necessity of any future prohibitions. ‘‘It is our pleasure that 
“ in all places, and in all cities, the temples be immediately shut 
“ and carefully guarded, that none may have the power of offending. 
“ It is likewise our pleasure that all our subjects should abstain 
“ from sacrifices. If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him 


See Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 54-58, and 1. iv. c. 23, 25. These acts 
of authority may be compared with the suppression of the Bacchanals, and the demo- 
lition of the temple of Isis, by the magistrates of Pagan Romo. 

Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 64) and Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. ff, 
10, edit. Gothofred.) both mention the pious sacrilege of Constantine, which they 
viewed in very different lights. The latter expressly declares that ‘‘he made use of 
“ the sacred money, but made no alteration in the legal worship; the temples indeed 
“ were impoverished, but the sacred rites were performed there.*' Lardner’s Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 140. 

Ammianus (xxii. 4) speaks of some court eunuchs who were spoliis templorum 
pasti. Libanius says (Orat. pro Tempi, p. 23) that the emperor often gave away a 
temple, like a dog, or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup; but the devout philosophoi 
takes care to observe that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 

See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. Liban. Orat. Parental, c. x. in 
Fabric. Bibl. Grsec. tom. vii. p. 235 [ed. Hamb. 17153. 
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feel the sword of vengeance, and, after his execution, let his 
‘‘ property be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the same 
“ penaities against the governors of the provinces, if they neglect to 
punish the criminals.”^’® But there is the strongest reason to 
believe that this formidable edict was either composed without being 
published, or was published without being executed. The evidence 
of facts, and the monuments which are still extant of brass and 
marble, continue to prove the public exercise of the Pagan worship 
during the whole reign of the sons of Constantine. In the East as 
well as in the West, in cities as well as in the country, a great 
number of temples were respected, or at least were spared ; and the 
devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of festivals, 
and of processions, by the permission, or by the connivance, of the 
civil government. About four years after the supposed date of his 
bloody edict, Constantius visited the temples of Rome ; and the 
decency of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan orator as an 
example worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes. “ That 
“ emperor,” says Symmachus, “ suffered the privileges of the vestal 
“ virgins to remain inviolate ; he bestowed the sacerdoUil dignities 
“ on the nobles of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray 
“ the expenses of the public rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had 
“ embraced a different religion, he never attempted to deprive the 
“ empire of the sacred worship of antiquity.”^ The senate still pre- 
sumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the divine memory of their 
sovereigns ; and Constantine himself was associated, after his death; 
to those gods whom he had renounced and insulted during his life. 
The title, the ensigns, the prerogatives, of sovereign pontiff, 
which had been instituted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, 
were accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian emperors; 
who were invested with a more absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which they professed.^’* 


Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus universis claudi protinus templa, et accesau 
Tctitia omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunotos a 
sacrificiis abstinere. Quod siquis aliquid forte hiyusmodi perpetraverit, gladio [ultore] 
stematur: facultates etiam perempti fisco decemimus vindioari: et similiter adfligi 
rectores provincianim si facinora vindicare neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 4. Chi'onology has discovered some contradiction in the date of this extravagant 
law; the only one, perhaps, by which the neglimnce of magiatratee is puni^M by 
death and conhscation. M. de la Bastie (M^n. de FAcaddnue, tom. xv. p. 98) 
conjectures, with a show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a law,, 
the heads of an intended ^>111, which were found in Scriniis Memoriae, among the 
papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a worthy model, in the Theodosian 
Code. 

Sromach. Epistol. x. 54 [p. 289, ed. Paris, 1604]. 

l^e fourth Ihssertation of M. de la Bastiel sur le Souverain Pontificat des 
Empweurs Romains (in the M4m. de I'Acad. tom. xv. p. 75-144), is a very learned 
and judicious performance, which explains the state, and proves the toleratio^ of 

B 2 
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The divisions of Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism 
and the holy war against the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted 
by princes and bishops who w^ere more immediately alarfhed by 
the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry^’^* might have been justified by the established principles of 
intolerance : but the hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the 
Imperial court, were mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though declining faction. 
Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, now 

Paganism from Constantine to Gratian. The assertion of Zosimus [iv. 36], that Gratian 
was the first who refused the pontifical robe,* is confirmed beyond a doubt; and the 
murmurs of bigotry on that subject are almost silenced. 

Ah 1 have freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism, I shall now trace 
the singular revolutions of those celebrated words. 1. ndyn, in the Doric dialect, so 
familiar to the Italians, signifies a fountain; and the rural neighbourhood which fre- 
quented the same fountain derived the common appellation of pagus and pagaiis 
^Feetus sub voce, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgic. ii. oo2 2. By an easy exteii'jion 
of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous (Plin. Hist Natur. xxviii. 
5); and the meaner rustics acquired that name, which hiwj been corrupted into 
in the modem languages of Europe. 3. The amazing increase of the military order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume’s Essays, vol. i. p. r)r)5); and all 
the people who were not enlisted in the service of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hist. iii. 24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Siitir. !*» 
[v. 32]. Tertullian de Pallio, c. 4). 4. The Christians were the soldiers of Clirist ; 
their adversaries who refused his sacrarnent, or military oath of baptism, might deserve 
the metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular reproach wa.s introduced as eaily 
as the reign of Valentinian (a.d. 365) into Imperial laws (Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 18) and theological writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the 
empire: the old religion, in the time of Prudentius (advers. Symmachum, 1. i. [v. 575 
5717.] ad fin.) and Orosius (in Praefat. Hist.), retired and languished in obscure vil- 
lages; and the word pagans, with its new signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 
6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of Pagans 
has been successively applied to all the idolaters and polytheists of the old and new 
world. 7. The Latin Christians bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies 
the Mahometans; and the purest Unitarians were branded with the unjust reproach of 
idolatry and paganism. See Gerard Vossius, Etymologicou Linguae Latinse, in his 
works, tom. i. p. 420 ; Godefroy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. 
p. 250 ; and Ducange, mediae et infimae Latinitat. Glossar. 

In the pure language of Ionia and Athens, EuivXov and Aetrfg'm were ancient and 
familiar words. The former expressed a likeness, an apparition (Homer. Odys. 
xi. 602), a representation, an image, created either by fancy or art. The latter denoted 
any sort of service or slavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, restrained the use of these words (£xod. xx. 4, 5) to the religious worship of an 
image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by 
the sacred and ecclesiastical writers; and the reproach of idolatry {El^t^XoXaT^ux) Las 
stigmatized that visible and abject mode of superstition which some sects of Chris- 
tianity should not hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece and Rome. 

• Gratian did not refuse the title of found in the Roman writers. The true 
Pontifex Maximus till after the revolt of etymology of the word is uncertain : some 
Maximus in the sixteenth year of his reign, modern writers connect it with pasco, and 
for we find him so called in inscriptions suppose it to have meant originally a 
and in Ausonius, Orat. Act. in a.d. 379, pasture in common. It was used by the 
the twelfth year of his reign. Clinton, Roman writers to signify a temtory, or 
Fasti Rom. vol. ii. p. 122.— 8. the people of a territory; and the FVenoh 

^ This is an instance of the false ^sty- word pays, which is derived from it, is 
xQology, derived from an accidental simi- employed in the same aenae. — S. 

Uritj it words, whidh is so firequently 
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militated on the side of Christianity ; but two or three ffencratioiu? 
elapsed before their victorious influence was universally felt. Tlie 
religior/ which had so long and so lately been established in the 
Roman empire was still revered by a numerous people, less attached 
indeed to speculative opinion than to ancient custom. The honours 
of the state and array were indifierently bestowed on all the subjects 
of Constantine and Constantins; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valour was still engaged in the service 
of polytheism. The superstition of the senator and of the peasant, 
of the poet and the philosopher, was derived from very different 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of a 
proscribed sect ; and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the arms of the barba- 
rians, had secretly embraced the religion of his ancestors 
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JriiiAN IS DECLARJKD Emperor BY THE Leqions OP Gaul. — His Mabch anjc 
Success. — The Death of Constantiub. — Civil Administration op 
Julian. 

While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny oi 
The jealousy cunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated 
uusXluIiA with transport in every part of the empire, except in the 
Julian. palace of Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had 
felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young Ciesar ; his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed 
the blessings of his reign ; but the favourites, who had opposed his 
elevation, were offended by his virtues ; and they justly considered 
the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long as the 
fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts 
which they had so often practised with success. They easily dis- 
covered that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation : the 
ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, of an ape invested with the 
purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior; and his modest despatches were stigmatised as the vain 
and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, 
who had studied the art of war amidst the groves of the Academy.^ 
The voice of malicious folly was at length silenced by the shouts of 
victory ; the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could no longer 
be painted as an object of contempt ; and the monarch himself was 
meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, which, 


* Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, adulancli profeasores jam docti, recte consulta, 
prosperoque completa vertebant in deridiculum: talia sine mode strepentes insulae; in 
odium venit cum victoriis suis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutum Julianum carpentes, 
appellantesque loquacem talpam, et purpuratam simiam, et litterioiiem Gnecum : et 
his congruentia plurima atque veruacula principi resonantes, audire haic taliaque 
gestienti, virtutes ejus obniere verbis impudentibus conabantur, ut segnem incessentes 
ct timidum et umbratilem; gestaque secus verbis comptioribus exornantem. Ammianus, 
xvii. 11." 


• The philosophers retaliated on the the lion, but was surrounded by a whol< 
oourtiera. Marius (says Eunapius in a litter of foxes. Mai, Script. Byz. Nov. 
newly discovered fragment) was wont to Coll. ii. p. 238. Niebuhr, Byzant. Hist. 
**all his antagonist Sylla a beast half lion p. 66. — M. 

And half fox, CoBitantius had nothing of 
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according to ancient custom, were addressed to the provinces, the 
name of Julian was omitted. “Constantins had made his disposi- 
‘‘ tionS in person ; he had signalised his valour in the foremost ranks ; 
“ Im military conduct had secured the victory ; and the captive king 
‘‘ of the barbarians was presented to him on the field of battle,’’ 
from which he was at that time distant above forty days’ journey.^ 
So extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of J ulian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants who 
coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances of 
truth and candour.^ Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, 
they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior 
talents, and important services. But they darkly insinuated that 
the virtues of the Caesar might Instantly be converted into the most 
dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude should prefer their 
inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a victorious army 
should be tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge and 
independent greatness. The personal fears of Constantius ^ 

1 o 1 F Ciirs And 

w^ei'e interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety for 
the p^llJiic safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps in his ovm 
breast, he disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, the 
sentiments of hatred and envy which he had secretly conceived for 
the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of 
the eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the 
design which was artfully concerted by the Imperial minis- ordered to 
ters. They resolved to disarm the Caesar; to recall those SeEasV/ 
faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and April. ’ 
to employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, the hardy 
veterans who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest 
nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of his 
winter-quarters at Paris in the administration of power, which, in his 
hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty 

* Ammian. xvi. 12 [fin,']. The orator Themistius (iv. p. 56, 57) believed whatever 
was contained in the Imperial letters, which were addressed to the senate of Constan- 
tinople. Aurelius Victoi who published his Abridgment in the last year of Con- 
stantins, ascribes the Gkntian victories to the wisdom of the emperor and the fortune 
of the Cffisar. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, was indebted to the favour or 
esteem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue, and the important offices of consular 
of the second Fannonia and praefect of the city. Ammian. xxi. 10. 

* Cidlido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum titulis peragebant. . . 
Hsb voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia probris omnibus potentiores. See Mamertin 
in Actione Gratiarum in Vet. Panegyr. «. 4, 5, 
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arrival of a tribune and a notaiy, with positive orders from the 
emperor, which they were directed to execute, and he was com- 
manded not to oppose. Constantins signified his pleasure that four 
entire legions— the Celt® and Petulants, the Heruli and the 
Batavians — should be separated from the standard of Julian, under 
which they had acquired their fame and discipline ; that in each of 
the remaining bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be 
selected ; and that this numerous detachment, the strength of the 
Gallic army, should instantly begin their march, and exert their 
utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on 
the frontiers of Persia,^ The C®sar foresaw and lamented the 
consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated that they should 
never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and 
the personal honour of Julian, had been pledged for the observance 
of this condition. Such an act of treachery and oppression would 
destroy the confidence, and excite the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their pos- 
sessions. The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges of 
Romans, were enlisted for the general defence of the republic ; but 
those mercenary troops heard with cold indifference the antiquated 
names of the republic and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and 
admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor; 
they dreaded the laborious march, the Persian arrows, and the 
burning deserts of Asia. They claimed as their own the countrj 
which they had saved ; and excused their want of spirit by pleading 
the sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their families 
and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from 
the knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger. As soon as 
the provinces were exhausted of their military strength, the Germans 
would violate a treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and 
notwithstanding the abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal anny, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, 
must find himself, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the 
camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantins. 
If Julian complied with the orders which he had received, he sub- 
scribed his own destruction, and that of a people who deserved his 

* The minute interval which may be interposed between the hieme adultd and the 
primo vere of Ammianus (xx, 1, 4), instead of allowing a sufficient space for a march of 
three thousand miles, would render the orders of Constantins as extravagant as tht'j 
were unjust. The troops of (Jaul could not have reached Syria till the end of aut\imu 
The memory of Ammianus must have been inaccurate, and his language incorrect. 
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affection. But a positive refusa^ was an act of rebellion and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the 
peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his commands, left no*, 
any room for a fair apology or candid interpretation ; and the 
dependent station of the Caesar scarcely allowed him to pause or to 
deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian; he could no 
longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been removed 
from his office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs : he could not 
even enforce his representations by the concurrence of the ministers, 
who would have been afraid or ashamed to approve the ruin of Gaul. 
The moment had been chosen when Lupicinus,-' tlie general of the 
cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the 
Scots and Piets; and Florentius was occupied at Vienne by the 
assessment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on this dangerous 
occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of Julian, 
who represented to him that in every important measure the pre- 
sence of the praefect was indispensable in the council of the prince. 
In the mean while the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and im- 
portunate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presumed 
to suggest that, if he expected the return of his ministers, he would 
chari^p himself with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them 
the merit of the execution. Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, 
Julian expressed in the most serious terras his wish, and even his 
intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve with 
honour, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and xheir dis- 
that the sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public 
welfare. He issued the necessary orders for carrying into execution 
the commands of Constantius ; a part of the troops began their march 
for the Alps ; and the detachments from the several garrisons moved 
towards their respective places of assembly. They advanced with 
difficulty through the trembling and affrighted crowds of provincials, 
who attempted to excite their pity by silent despair or loud lamenta- 
tions ; while the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants in their 
arms, accused the desertion of their husbands in the mixed language 
of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. Th’s scene of general 
distress afflicted the i umanity of the Caesar; he granted a sufficient 

® Ammiauus, xx. 1. The valour of Lupicinus and his military skill are acknow- 
ledged by the historian, who, in his affected language, accuses the geneml of exalting 
the horns of his pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt whether he 
was more cruel or aYaricious. The danger from the Scots and Piets was so serious, 
that Julian himself had tome thoughts of passing over into the island. 
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fiiiinhRP of post-waggons to transport the wives and families of the 
BoldierSi^ endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which he was con • 
strained to inflict, and increased by the most laudable arts hi» own 
popularity and the discontent of the exiled troops. The giief of an 
armed multitude is soon converted into rage ; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent with 
more boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition ; and by the connivance of their tribunes a seasonable 
libel was secretly dispersed, which painted in lively colours the dis- 
grace of the Caesar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble 
vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were 
astonished and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. 
They pressed the Caesar to hasten the departure of the troops ; but 
they imprudently rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, 
who proposed that they should not march through Paris, and sug- 
gested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the Caesar 
They ro ^ent out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which 
claim Julian had been erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 

dnp6ror» ^ o •/ 

After distinguishing the officers and soldiers who by their 
rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed himself 
in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude : he celebrated 
their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch ; and admonished them that the commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, 
who were apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent 
clamour, or of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obstinate silence ; and, after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained 
by the Caesar, who professed, in the warmest language of friendship, 
his desire and his inability to reward, according to their deserts, the 
brave companions of his victories. They retired from the feast full 
of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the hardship of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved; the popular resentment was insensibly 
ni: aided into a regular conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions were inflamed by 
wine, as on the eve of their departure the troops were indulged in 

® Ho granted them the permission of the cursus clavularis, or clahularis. These 
^st-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and were stipposed to carry Bfteen 
hundred pounds weight. See Vales, ad Ammian. xx. 4. 
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Beento fati-iu. AtU» torf ^ 

t«a% with swori^ Kid bow% and tordie. ID IbMr toA 

the suburbs; encompassed the palace an^ carel« of futaie 
gera, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Jouah Av- 
QU8TUS ! The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by 
their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intru- 
sion ; and, as long as it was in his power, secluded his person and 
dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal tumult At the dawn of 
day the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly 
entered the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object of their 
choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords through the streets of 
Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted 
him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the 
propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of preparing for 
his oppressed virtue the excuse of violence. Addressing himself by 
turns to the multitude and to individuals, he sometimes implored 
their mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation; conjured 
tliem not to sully the fame of their immortal victories ; and ventured 
to promise that, if they would immediately return to their allegiance, 
he would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free and 
^>r«icious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who were conscious of their 


guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly turned into 
impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible Cmsar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, 
and their menaces; nor did he yield till he had been repeatedly 
assured that, if he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence and amidst the unanimous accla- 
mations of the troops ; a rich military collar, which was offered by 
chance, supplied the want of a diadem f the ceremony was conc/uded 


^ Most probably the palace of the baths (Thennarum), of which a solid nad lofty 
hall still subsists in the jRite de la Ilarpe. The buildings covered a considerable space 
of the modern quarter of the university; and the gardens, under the Merovingian 
kings, communicated with the abbey of St. Germain des Prez. By the injuries of 
time and the Normans this ancient palace was reduced in the twelfth cent iry to a 
maze of ruins, whose dark recesses w’ere the scene of licentious love. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur nlis; 

Multiplici latebr& scelerum tersura ruborem. 

. .... pereuntis ssepe pudoris 

Calatura nefajs, Veuerisque accommoda 

(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, 1. iv. c. 8, a poetical work of John de 
Hauteville, or HanvUle, a monk of St. Alban’s, about the year 1190. See Warton's 
History of English Poetry, vol. i. dissert, ii.) Yet such thefU might be less pemicio'ia 
to mankind than the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since 
agitated on the same ground. Bonamy, M4m. de VAcad^mie, tom. xv. p, 678-682. 

Even in this tumultuous moment Julian attended to the forms of superstitiouf 
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by the promise of a moderate donative and the new emperor, over- 
whelmed with real or affected grief, retired into the most secret 
recesses of his apartment. 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; but 
his innocence must appear extremely doubtfur^ in the eyes 
t^taKsof of those who have learned to suspect the motives and the 
iimocence. ppofcssions of princcs. Uis lively and active mind was 
susceptible of the various impressions of hope and fear, of gratitude 
and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate the respective 
weight and operation of these sentiments ; or to ascertain the prin- 
ciples of action which might escape the observation, while they 
guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian himself. The discon- 
tent of the troops was produced by the malice of his enemies ; their 
tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion: and if 
Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, in 
the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all 
the other deities, that till the close of the evening which preceded his 
elevation he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers 
and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and the 
truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Con- 
stantins was the enemy, and that he himself was the favourite, of the 
gods, might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the 
auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. When Julian had received the intelli- 
gence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself to a short slumber ; and 
afterwards related to his friends that he had seen the Genius of the 
empire waiting with some impatience at his door, pressing for admit- 

ceremony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious use of a female necklace, or 
a horse-collar, which the impatient soldiera would have employed in the room of 
a diadem. 

• An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former, one pound of the 
latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten shillings of our money. 

For the whole narrative of this revolt we may appeal to authentic and original 
materials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 282, 283, 284), Libanius 
(Orat. Parental, c. 44-48, in Fabricius Biblioth. Graec. tom. vii. p. 269-273), Am- 
raianus (xx. 4), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 9], p. 151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of 
Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. With such 
guides we neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical historians. 

“ Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, consensu militum*' 
(x. 15 [7]). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance might excuse his fanaticism, 
directly charges the apostate with presumption, madness, and impious rebellion, 
kviitota . ; aaiZua. Orat, iii. p. 67. 

JuUan. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284. The devout Ahh6 de la BMterie (Vie d« 
Julien, p. 159) is almost inclined to respect the devout protestations of a Pagan. 
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tance, and reproaching his want of spirit and ambition.^^ Astonished 
and perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great Jupiter; \fhc 
immediately signified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he should 
submit to the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which 
disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason excites our suspicion and 
eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it 
insensibly coiTodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his 

enemies,^'* to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises „ 

1 . T 1 1 -I* . ^ ^ Hib embassy 

which were formed against his life and dignity, were the toconstan- 

cares which employed the first days of the reign of the new 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his country 
from the calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with the 
superior forces of Constantins, and of preserving his own character 
from the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the 
ensigns of military and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to the soldiers, who glow'cd with ardent enthusiasm in 
the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. lie re- 
capitulated their victories, lamented their sufierings, applauded their 
resolution, animated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss the assembly till he had obtained a solemn promise 
from the troops, that, if the emperor of the East would subscribe an 
equitable treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, and 
satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he composed, in his own name, and in that of the 
army, a specious and moderate epistle,^ ^ which was delivered to 
Tentadius, his master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; 
two ambassadors whom he appointed to receive the answer and 
observe the dispositions of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed with 
the modest appellation of Caesar; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, 
tnougn respectfiu, manner, the confirmation of the title of Augustus. 


Ammian. xx. 5, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius of the empire. 
Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend and physician, Oribasius (Epist. 
xvii. p. 384), mentions another dream, ty which, before the event, he gave credit ; ol 
% stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the 
earth. Even in his sleep the mind of the Cresar must have been agitated by the 
hopes and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 9] p, 155) relates a subsequent 
iream. 

** The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely described by 
Tacitus (Hist. i. 80-85j. ilut Otho had much more guilt and much less abilities 
than Julian. 

To this ostensible epistle he add^d, says Ammianus, private letters, objurgatorisa 
et mordacea, which the historkc had :ot seen, and would not have published. Per* 
haps they hever existed. 
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He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election, whi^e he justifies, 
in some measure, the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy ef his 
brother Constantius ; and engages to send him an annual present of 
Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a select number of barbarian 
youths, and to accept from his choice a Praetorian praefect of approved 
discretion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself the nomination of 
his other civil and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, and 
the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes 
the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust the arts of 
those venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of princes ; and 
to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally advan- 
tageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In this 
negotiation Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. The 
delegated authority which he had long exercised over the provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name more 
independent and august. The soldiers and the people rejoiced in a 
revolution which was not stained even with the blood of the guilty. 
Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. The persons who 
were disaffected to the new government were disarmed and secured ; 
and the vacant offices were distributed, according to the recommenda- 
tion of merit, by a prince who despised the intrigues of the palace 
and the clamours of the soldiers.^® 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the 
His fourth most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which 
S^iuons Julian held in readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
Rhiwf J augmented by the disorders of the times. The cruel 

a.d. 360 , 361 . persecution of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom they could 
trust, submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constantius.^’ As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian 
to take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions ; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleyes ; and prepared 
to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who pre- 
sumed that they might ravage with impunity the frontiers of a 
divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, 


** See the first transactions of his reign, in Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 285, 286. 
Ammianus, xx. 5, 8. Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 49, 50, p. 273-275. 

>7 Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50, p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, since it continued 
above seven years. In the factions of the Greek republics the exiles amounted to 
20,000 persons ; and Isocrates assures Philip that it would be easier to raise an army 
from the vagabonds than from the cities, Hume’s Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 427. 
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consisted in a laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon 
as he could penetrate into, a country which former princes had coi^ 
sider^ as inaccessible. After he had given peace to the barbarians^ 
the emperor carefully visited the fortifications along the Rhine from 
Cleves to Basel ; surv^eyed, with peculiar attention, the territories 
which he had recovered from the hands of the Alemanni ; passed 
through Besanqon,^® which had severely suffered from their fury ; and 
fixed his head-quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter. The 
oarrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional 
fortifications ; and Julian entertained some hopes that the Germans, 
whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be restrained 
by the terror of his name. Vadomair'*-* was the only prince of the 
Alemanni whom he esteemed or feared ; and while the subtle barbarian 
affected to observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms 
threatened the state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The 
policy of Julian condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni 
by his own arts: and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were recovered from 
their amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, renewed the deep impres- 
sioiis of terror and respect which had been already made by four 
preceding expeditions.^^^ 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute with 
the utmost diligence their important commission. But in 
their passage through Italy and Illyricum they were 
detained by the tedious and affected delays of the provincial of war, 

^ A 1> 361 

governors ; they were conducted by slow journeys from 
Constantinople to Caesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at length they 
were admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the despatches of his own officers, the most 
unfavourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of the Gallic army. 
The letters were heard with impatience ; the trembling messengers 
were dismissed with indignation and contempt ; and the looks, the 
gestures, the furious language of the monarch, expressed the disorder 
of his soul. The domestic connection, which might have reconciled 

*• Julian (Epist. xxxviii. p. 414) gives a short description of Vesontio, or BeBan9on; 
a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the river Doubs ; once a magnificent city, filled 
with temples, &c., now r<; ^’’ced to a small town, emerging however from its ruins. 

Vadomair entered iiito the Roman service, and was promoted from a barbarian, 
kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phoenicia. He still retained the same artful 
character (Ammian. xxi. 3); but, under the reign of Valens, he signalised his valoui 
in the Armenian war (xxix. 1). 

Ajoniiau. xx. 10, xxi. 3, 4 Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 10] p. 155. 
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the hr fiud the hiisbiind of Helena, was recently dissolved by the 
(leatii of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several titnei 
fruitless, and was at last fatal to herseU?' The empress Ikisebia 
had preserved, to the last moment of her life, the warm, and even 
jealous, affection which she iiad conceived for Julian ; and her mild 
influence might have moderated the resentment of a prince who, 
since lier death, was abandoned to his own passions, and to the arte 
of his eunuchs. But tlie terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to 
suspend the punishment of a private enemy ; he continued his march 
towards the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the 
conditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. lie required that the pre- 
sumptuous Ca'sar should expressly renounce the appellation and rank 
of Augustus which he had accepted from the rebels ; that he should 
tlescend to his former station of a limited and dependent minister ; 
that he should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands of 
those officers who were appointed by the Imperial court ; and that he 
should trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian 
favourites of Constant! us. Several months were ineffectually consumed 
in a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of three thousand 
miles between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian perceived 
that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his 
life and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave a public and 
military audience to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty epistle ol 
(Jonstantius was read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian pro- 
t(*sted, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready to resign 
the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom 
he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint proposal 
WHS impetuously silenced ; and the acclamations of ‘‘ Julian Augustus, 

“ continue to reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, ot 
“ the republic which you have saved,” thundered at once from every 
part of the field, and tcmficd the pale ambassador of Constantins. A 
part of the letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned 
the ingratitude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of 


Her remains were sent to Rome, and interred near those of her sister Constantina, 
in the suburb of the Via Noineiitana. Ammian. xxi. 1. Libanius has composed a vciy 
weak apology, to justify his hero from a very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, and 
rewarding her physician with his mother’s jewels. the seventh of seventeen new 

orations, published at Venice 1754, from a MS. in St. Mark’s library, p 117-127.^ 
Elpidius, the Praetorian prasfect of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian 
^pwls, is arraigned by Libanius as effeminate and ungrateful ; yet the religion of 
Elpidius is praised by Jerom (tom. i. p. 243), and hU humanity by Ammiauiii 
(xxi. 6). 
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the purple ; whom he had educated with so mudi care and tenderness ; 
whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was left a helpless 
orphan? “ An orphan I ” interrupted Julian, who justified his cause 
by indulging his passions, “ does the assassin of my family reproach 

me that I was left an orphan t He urges me to revenge those 
‘‘ injuries which I have long studied to forget.” The assembly was 
dismissed ; and Leonas, who with some difficulty had been protected 
from the popular fury, was sent back to his master with an epistle in 
which Julian expressed, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been su})pressed and embittered by the dissimulation of twenty years. 
After this message, which might be considered as a signal of irre- 
concilable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, had celebrated the 
Christian festival of the Epiphany,®^ made a public declaration that 
he committed the care of his safety to the immortal gods ; and thus 
publicly renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Con- 
stantins.^* 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolu- 
tion. He had discovered from intercepted letters, that his juHan pre- 
adversary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to invade the 
provinces of the West The position of two magazines, one of them 
collected on the banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of tw'o 
armies ; and the size of those magazines, each of which consisted of 
six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather flour,** was a 
threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the enemy who 
prepared to surround him. But the Imperial legions were still in 
their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; and 
if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important provinces 


** Feriarum die, quern celebrantes mense Januario, Christiani Epiphania dictitant, 
progressuB in eorum ecclesiam, solemniter numine orato discessit. Ammian. xxi. 
S^naras observes that it was on Christmas- day, and his assertion is not inconsistent; 
since the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the same day 
(^the 6th of January) the nativity and the baptism of their Saviour. The Roinana, as 
ignorant as their brethren of the real date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 
25th of December, the Brumalia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually cele- 
brated the birth of the sun. See Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
1. XX. c. 4; and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manich^isme, tom. ii. p. 690-700. 

^ The public and secret negociations between Constantius and Julian must be 
extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself (Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, o. 51, p. ^76), Ammianus (xx. 9), Zosimua (1. iii. [c. 9j 
p. 154), and even Zonaras (tom, ii. 1. xiii. [c. 10] p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion, 
appears to have possessed anu ased some valuable materials. 

^ Three hundred myriads, ^ r three millions, of medimni, a corn-measure familiar to 
the Athenians, and winch contained six Roman mocfiY. Julian explains, like a soldier 
and a statesman, the danger of his situation, and the necessity and advantages of ox 
offensive war (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286, 287). 
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of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would resort 
to his staudiard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this bold 
enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; inspired them with a just 
confidence in their general, and in themselves ; and exhorted them 
to maintain their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate 
to their fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. His spirited 
discourse was received with the loudest acclamations, and the same 
troops which had taken up arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity that they 
would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. 
The oath of fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, clashing their 
shields, and pointing their drawn swords to their throats, devoted 
themselves, with horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader whom 
they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the 
Germans.^^ This solemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by affection rather than by duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, 
who had been admitted to the office of Praetorian praefect. That 
faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights of Con- 
stantius in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the 
knees of the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the 
praefect with his Imperial mantle, and, protecting him from the zeal 
of his followers, dismissed him to his own house, with less respect than 
wiis perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.**^® The high office of 
Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the provinces of Gaul, which 
were now delivered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild and equitable administration of the friend of Julian, who 
was permitted to practise those virtues which he had instilled into the 
mind of his pupil.^^ 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of hia 
Ills march troops than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution 
RhiHe^^to ^ daring ent^irprise he availed himself of every precaution, 
Illyricum. as fax 33 prudcncc could suggest ; and where prudence could 
no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the event to valour and to 

^ See hifl oration, and the behaviour of the troops, in Amniian. xxi. 5. 

Ho sternly refused his hand to the suppliant praefect, whom he sent into Tuscany 
(Ammian xxi. 6). Libanius, with savage fury, insults Nebridius, applatids the soldiers, 
and almost cejisures the humanity of Julian (Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278). 

^ Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion Julian obeyed the law which he publicly 
imposed on himself. Neque civilis quisquam judex neo militaris [militiae] rector, alio 
quodam praeter merita suffragante, ad potiorem veniat gradum. (Ammian. xx. 5.) 
Absence did not weaken his regard for Sallust, with whose name (▲.D. 363) ht 
honoured the oorsulship. 
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fortune. In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembAed and divided his 
armv.2® One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was directed, ♦ 
under the command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance 
through the midland parts of Rhastia and Noricum. A similar 
division of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared 
to follow the oblique course of the highways through the Alps and 
the northern confines of Italy. The instn'^^^ions to the generals were 
conceived with energy and precision : to hasten their march in close 
and compact columns, which, according to the disposition of the 
ground, might readily be changed into any order of battle ; to secure 
themselves against the surprises of the night by strong posts and 
vigilant guards ; to prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; 
to elude examination by their sudden departure ; to spread the 
opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and to join 
their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. He selected three 
thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to 
cast behind them every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this faithful 
band, he fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or Black 
forest, which conceals the sources of the Danube ; and, for many 
days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy of 
his march, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; he 
forced l:*i way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges or 
swam the rivers, pursued his direct course^® without reflecting whether 
he traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and at 
length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well- 
concerted stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantines^^ as it lay 
at anchor ; secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours of his 

“ Ammianua (xxi. 8) ascribes the same practice and the same motive to Alexander 
the Great and other skilful generals. 

This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, in the time of Csesar, 
stretched away from the country of the Rauraci (Basel) into the boundless regions of 
the North. See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii, c. 47. 

Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzen, 
Orat. iii. p. 68. Even the saint admires the speed and secrecy of this march. A 
modem divine might apply to the progress of Julian the lines which were originally 
designed for another apostate : — 

So eagerly the fiend, 

O’er bog, or st-^ >p, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 

With head, hanos, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies, 

** In that interval the Notitia places two or three fleets, the T^auriacensis (at Lauria- 
eum, or Lorch), the Arlapensis, the Maginensis; and mentions five legions, or cohorts, 
of Libumarii, who should be a sort of marines. Sect. Iviii. edit. Labb, 

I2 
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mariners, who plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven 
hundred miles in eleven days ; and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his 
enemies could receive any certain intelligence that he had left the 
banks of the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid navigation, 
the mind of Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise ; and 
though he accepted the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed before the hostile 
stations, which were placed along the river, without indulging the 
temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. The banks 
of the Danube were crowded on either side with spectators, who gazed 
on the military pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, and 
diffused through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who 
advanced with more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucllian, who, with the rank of general of the 
cavalry, commanded the military powers of lUyricum, was alarmed 
and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures for 
the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was surprised by 
Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, had pushed forwards with some light infiintry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian ; who kindly raised 
him from the ground, and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupify his faculties. But Lucllian had no sooner recovered 
his spirits than he betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming to 
admonish his conqueror that he had rashly ventured, with a handful 
of men, to expose his person in the midst of liis enemies. “ Reserve 
“ for your master Constantins these timid remonstrances,’' replied 
Julian, with a smile of contempt ; ‘‘ when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
“ I received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” Conscious 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness only 
could command success, he instantly advanced, at the head of three 
thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most populous city of 
the Illyrian provinces. As he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, 
he was received by the joyful acclamations of the army and people ; 
who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their hands, 
conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his imperial residence. 

“ Aosimua alone (1. iii. [c. 10] p. 156) has specified this interesting circumstance. 
Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 6, 7, 8), who accompanied Julian, as count of 
the sacred largesses, describes this voyage in a florid and picturesque manner, 
ahallenges Triptolemus and the Argonauts of Greece, &c. 
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Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the Circus ; but, early on the morning of the third daji 
Juliah marched to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
3fount Haemus ; which, almost in the midway between Sirmium and 
(Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on the side 
of the latter.®^ The defence of this important post was intrusted to 
the brave Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, 
successfully executed the plan of the march and junction which their 
master had so ably conceived.®^ 

The homage which Julian obtained from the fears or the inclina- 
tion of the people extended far beyond the immediate Hejugtifies 
effect of his arms.^^ The praefectures of Italy and Illyri- 
cum were administered by Taurus and Florentius, who united that 
important office with the vain honours of the consulship ; and, as 
those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, 
Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his temper, 
stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, the 
epithet of fugitive to the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged the 
authority of an emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of the 
Dan id.; and in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more pro- 
perly, from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal cities of the empire a laboured apology for his own 
conduct ; published the secret despatches of Constantius ; and soli- 
cited the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, and the other had invited, the barbarians.®® 
Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingrati- 
tude, aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by anus, the 
superior merits of his cause ; and to excel not only in the arts of war, 


The description of Ammianus, ■wjhich might be supported by collateral evidence, 
ascertains the precise situation of the Angusti<B Succorum, or passes of Succi, M. d^An- 
ville, from the trifling resemblance of names, has placed them between Sardica and 
Naiasus. For my own justification, I am obliged to mention the only error which I 
have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 9, 10) 
still supplies the series of the narrative. 

^ Ammian. xxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 54, p. 279, 280. Zosimus, 1. iii. 
fc. 10] p. 156, 157. 

Julian (nd S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positively asserts that he intercepted the 
letters of Constantius to the barbarians; and Libanius as positively affirms that ho 
read them on his march to the troops and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 3) ex- 
presses himself with cool and candid hesitation, si famo! solius admittenda est fldes. 
He specifies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Constantius, which 
supposes an intimate correspondence hatween them: Cgjsar tuus dispiplinam no» 
hftbOy/* 
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but in those of composition. His epistle to the senate and people of 
Athens^^ seems to have been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm ; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and his motives ^o the 
degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the same humble defer- 
ence as if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to the senate of Rome, 
which was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was 
agreeable to the forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was 
summoned by Tertullus, praefect of the city ; the epistle of Julian 
was read ; and, as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure of the 
innovations of Constantine, and his passionate invective against the 
vices of Constantins, were heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, 
as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, “ Respect, we 
“ beseech you, the author of your own fortune.” An artful ex- 
pression, which, according to the chance of war, might be differently 
explained— as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper, or 
as a flattering confession that a single act of such benefit to the state 
ought to atone for all the failings of Constantins. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was 
Hostile pre- Speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of 
parations. Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian war. 
Disguising the anguish of his soul under the semblance of contempt, 
Constantins professed his intention of returning into Europe, and of 
giving chace to J ulian ; for he never spoke of this military expedition 
in any other light than that of a hunting party.^^ In the camp of 
Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his army ; 
slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Csesar ; and ventured 
to assure them that, if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 
in the field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes and 
the irresistible weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the 
emperor was received with military applause ; and Theodotus, the 
president of the council of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adula- 
tion, that his city might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 


^ ZosimuB mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, and the Laced® - 
iiionians. The substance was probably the same, though the address was properly 
varied. The epistle to the Athenians is stiU extant (p. 268-287), and has afforded 
nmch valuable information. It deserves the praises of the Abb^ de la Bl^terie (^Prdf. 
ii THistoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the best manifestoes to be found in 
any language. 

Auctori tuiO reverentiam rogamus. Amniian. xxi. 10, It is amusing enough to 
observe the secret conflicts of the senate between flattery and fear. See Tacit, 
Hist, i. 85. 

Tanquam venaticiam pr®dam caperet: hoc enim ad leniendum suorum metum 
^'uljinde pruidicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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rebcl.^^^ A chosen detachment was despatched anay in post-waggons, 
to secure, if it were yet possible, the pass of Succi ; the recruits, the 
horsqg, the arms, and the magazines, which had been prepared against 
Sapor, were appropriated to the service of the civil war ; and the 
domestic victories of Constantins inspired his partisans with the most 
sanguine assurances of success. The notary Gaudentius had occupied 
in his name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the distress of Julian was increased by an unex- 
pected event, which might have been productive of fatal consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two legions and a cohort of 
archers who were stationed at Sirmium ; but he suspected, with 
reason, the fidelity of those troops which had been distinguished by 
the emperor ; and it was thought expedient, under the pretence of 
the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the 
most important scene of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as 
far as the confines of Italy ; but, as they dreaded the length of the 
way and the savage fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by the 
instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect 
the banners of Constantins on the walls of that impregnable city. 
The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the mischief, 
and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, 
Jovinus led back a part of the army into Italy ; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formed with diligence and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; in- 
vited the rest of Italy to imitate the example of their courage and 
loyalty ; and threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should be forced 
to yield to the superior numbers of the armies of the East.**^ 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alterna- 
tive which he pathetically laments, of destroying or of being and death of 
himself destroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantins 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities of civil 
war. The approach of winter could not detain the monarch at 
Antioch ; and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by the 


^ See tlie speech and preparatious in Ammianus, xzi. 13. The vile Theodotus 
afterwards implored and obtamed his pardon from the merdful conqueror, who sig- 
nified his wish of diminishing his enemies and increasing the number of ^ friends 
(xxii. 14). 

Ammian. xxi. 7 , 11, 11 ^. Ho seems to describe, with superfluous labour, the 
operations of the siege of Aquileia, which on this occasion maintained its impregnable 
fame. Gregory Nazianzeu (Orat. iii. p. 68) ascribes this accidental revolt to the 
wisdom of Constantius, whose assured victory he announces with some appearance of 
truth. Constantio, quern credebat proculdubio fore victorem: nemo enim omuiujft 
tuqc ab hftc conatapti septeptw discrepabpt. Amwiap* wi. 7» 
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agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journey, 
and Constantins was obliged to halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short fllness, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign.-*^ 
Ilis genuine character, which was composed of pride and weakness, 
of superstition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the preceding 
narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. The long abuse of power 
rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contemporaries ; 
but, as personal merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the 
last of the sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the world with 
the remark that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of his 
father. Before Constantius expired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor ; nor does it seem improbable that his anxious con- 
cern for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom he left with child, 
may have prevailed in his last moments over the harsher passions of 
hatred and revenge. Eusebius and his guilty associates made a 
faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs by the election of 
another emperor ; but their intrigues were rejected with disdain by 
an army which now abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two 
officers of rank were instantly despatched to assure Julian that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The military 
designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks against 
Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event. Without shedding 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth and the new capital of the empire, he 
advanced from Naissus through the mountains of Haemus and the 
cities of Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the distance of 
Julian sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive 
him ; and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful 
acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stature 
and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had vanquished 
the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a succcss- 

^ Hi« death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, IG); 
and we are authorised to despise and detest the foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii! 
p. 68), who accuses Julian of contriving the death of his benefactor. The private 
repentance of the emperor, that he had spared and promoted ‘Julian (p. 69, and Orat. 
xxi. p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with the public verbal testa- 
ment which prudential considerations might dictate in the last moments of his life.* 


" Wagner thinks this sudden change of who up to this time had been hostile to 
•entiment altogether a fiction of the at- Julian. Note in loco Amnuan. — M. 
coi^rtiera and chiefs of tho 
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fill career, the whole continent of Europe from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus/® A few days afterwards, whei* 
the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, the 
subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of thcii 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning 
habit, he accompanied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy 
Apostles, where the body was deposited : and if these marks ol 
respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and 
jlignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the 
world that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only the 
obligations, which he had received from Constantins. As soon as 
the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of the and u ac- 
emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the b^the^i^ie 
sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon 
from the prudence or lenity of Julian ; who, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, acquired the undisputed possession of the Roman 
empire.^® 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of 
action and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth and ms civil 
the accidents of his life never allowed him the freedom of an^pAvare ’ 
choice. He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the 
groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; but he was 
constrained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice of 
Constantins, to expose his person and fame to the dangers of Im- 
perial greatness ; and to make himself accountable to the world and 
to posterity for the happiness of millions. Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of his master Plato,^’’' that the government of 
our flocks and herds is always committed to beings of a superior 
species ; and that the conduct of nations requires and deserves the 

In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxii. 1, 2) assumes the lofty 
tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 56, p. 281) sinks to the 
grave simplicity of an historian. 

^ The funeral of Constantins is described by Ammianus (xxi. 16), Gregory Nazi 
anzen (Orat. iv. p. 119), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 27), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. Ivii. p. 283), and Philostorgius (1. vi. c. 6, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 265). 
These writers, and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Ariaus, beheld with very dif- 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

^ The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascertained. The day 
is probably the sixth of November, and the year must be either 331 or 332. Tille- 
mont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 693. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have 
preferred the earlier date. 

^ Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expressed these philosophical ideas with much 
eloquence and some affectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Themistius. The Abbd 
de laBldterie (tom. ii. p. 14r>-193), who has given an elegant translation, is inclined 
to believe that it was the colebrat^ Themistius, whose orations are still extant 

Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Petavius (not. p. 95) observes that this passage is 
taken from the fourth book De Legibus; but either Julian quoted from memory, or 
bis MSS. were different from oqrs. Xenophon opens the pyropsedii^ with • eimUtf 
rpSeptioq, 
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celestial powere of the Gods or of the Genii. From this principle he 
justly concluded that the man who presumes to reign should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature ; that he should purify hk soul 
from her mortal and terrestrial part ; that he should extinguish hi| 
appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate his passions, and 
subdue the wild beast which, according to the lively metaphor of 
Aristotle,^® seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot. The 
throne of Julian, which the death of Constantins fixed on an inde« 
pendent basis, was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. 
He despised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged 
with incessant diligence the duties of his exalted station ; and there 
were few among his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diadem, had they been obliged to submit 
their time and their actions to the rigorous laws which their philo- 
sophic emperor imposed on himself. One of his most intimate 
friends,^® who had often shared the frugal simplicity of his table, has 
remarked that his light and sparing diet (which was usually of the 
vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and active for 
the various and important business of an author, a pontiff, a magis- 
trate, a general, and a prince. In one and the same day he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote or dictated a great num- 
ber of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, his private friends, 
and the different cities of his dominions. He listened to the memo- 
rials which had been received, considered the subject of the petitions, 
and signified his intentions more rapidly than they could be taken in 
short-hand by the diligence of his secretaries. He possessed such 
flexibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could 
employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to dictate ; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas without hesitation, 
and without error. While his ministers reposed, the prince flew with 
agility from one labour to another ; and, after a hasty dinner, retired 
into his library till the public business which he had appointed for the 
evening summoned him to interrupt the prosecution of his studies. 
The supper of the emperor was still less substantial than the former 
meal ; his sleep was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, 
except in the short interval of a marriage which was the effect of 
policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never shared his bed with 

^ 'O n KiXtvMf ntt) Aiistot. ap. Julian, [in Epist. ad 

'niemistiumj p. 261. The MS. oi Yosaius, unaatished with the aingle beast, affords 
the stronger reading of which the experience of despotism may warrant. 

Libanius (Orat. Parentalia, c. Ixxziv. Ixxxv. p. 310, 311, 312) has given this 
interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He himself (in Misopogon, p. 350) 
mentions his vegetable diet, and uj braids the gross oftd sensual appetite of the people 
of Antioch. 
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a female companion.*® He was soon awakened by the entrance of 
fresh secretaries, who had slept the preceding day ; and his servants# 
were (jjbliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself scarcely any other refreshment than the change of 
occupations. The predecessors of Julian, his unde, his brother, and 
his cousin, indulged their puerile taste for the games of tlie Circus, 
under the specious pretence of compljdng with the inclinations of the 
people ; and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day 
as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of twenty-four races*' was completely finished. On 
solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an imfashionable dis- 
like to these frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the 
Circus ; and, after bestowing a careless glance on five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost that was not devoted to the advan- 
tage of the public or the improvement of his own mind.*^ By this 
avarice of time he seemed to protract the short duration of his reign ; 
and, if the dates were less securely ascertained, we should refuse to 
believe that only sixteen months elapsed between the death of Con- 
stantins and the departure of his successor for the Persian December, 
war. The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the 
care of the historian; but the portion of his voluminous 
\\ ritln^*s which is still extant remains as a monument of the applica* 
tion, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the 
Caesars, several of his orations, and his elaborate work against the 
Christian religion, were composed in the long nights of the two 
winters, the former of which he passed at Constantinople, and the 
latter at Antioch. 


“ Lectulus . . . Vestalium toris purior, is the praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr. 
Vet. ad. [x.] 13) addresses to Julian himself. Libanius afi&rms, in sober peremptory 
language, that Julian never knew a woman before his marriage, or after the death of 
his wife (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxviii. p. 313). The chastity of Juihm is confirmed by the 
impartial testimony of Ammianus (xxv. 4), and the partial silence of the Christians. 
Yet Julian ironically urges the reproach of the people of Antioch, that he almost 
always in Misopogon, p. 345) lay alone. This suspicious expression is ex- 

plained by the Abb4 de la B14terie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 103-109) with candour 
and ingenuity. 

See Salmasius ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A twenty-fifth race, or missus, was 
added, to complete the number of one hundred chariots, four of which, the four 
colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

It appears that they ran five or seven times round the Meta (Sueton. in Domitiaa. 
0. 4) ; and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus at Borne, the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, &o.) it might be about a four-mile course. 

Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340. Julius Ceesar had offended the Boman people by 
reading his despatches during the actual race. Augustus indulged their taste, or hu 
own, by his constant attention to the important business of the Giroua, for Yridch he 
professed the warmest inclmation. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 
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The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first and 
most necessary acts of the government of Julian.®* Soon 
of the after his entrance into the piace of Constantinopla he hati 
occasion for the service of a barber. An oflScer, magnifi- 
cently dressed, immediately presented himself. ‘‘ It is a barber,’’ 
ex(5laimed the prince, with affected surprise, “ that I want, and not 
“ a receiver-general of the finances.” He questioned the man con- 
cerning the profits of his employment, and was informed that, besides 
a large salary and some valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily 
allowance for twenty servants and as many horses. A thousand 
barbers, a thousand cupbearers, a thousand cooks, were distributed 
in the several oflSces of luxury ; and the number of eunuchs could be 
compared only with the insects of a summer’s day."*® The monarch 
who resigned to his subjects the superiority of merit and virtue was 
distinguished by the oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces erected by Constan- 
tine and his sons were decorated with many-coloured marbles and 
ornaments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties were pro- 
cured, to gratify their pride rather than their taste ; birds of the 
most distant climates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out of 
their natural season, winter roses, and summer snows.^^^ The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions ; yet the 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to the use, or 
even to the splendour, of the throne. The monarch was disgraced, 
and the people was injured, by the creation and sale of an infinite 
number of obscure and even titular employments; and the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase the privilege of being main- 
tained, without the necessity of labour, from the public revenue. The 
waste of an enormous household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they 
extorted from those who feared their enmity or solicited their favour, 
suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused their for- 


“ The reforuatioD of the palace is described by Ammianus (xxii. 4), Libaniug 
(Ont. Parent, c. Ixii. p. 288, &c.), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 11), Socrates 
(1. iii. c. 1), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 12^ p. 24). 

^ Ego non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem acciri. Zonaras uses the less natural 
imago of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, who was satiated with wealth, might 
desire and obtain the honours of the senate, 

^ fAif ^tXiovSy xov^iet; Si ovk ikdrrevs, tUvxJoovt Si TtXuovf^ rpaxt^o^oiZny 

rks fjuvlae wet^k ro7( toif/wn iv rM, are the original words 01 Libanius, 
which I have faithfully quoted, lest I should oe suspected of magnifying the abuses 
of the royal household. 

“ The expressions of Mamertinus [1. c.] are lively and forcible. Quin etiam prandi- 
orum et ccenarum elaboratas magnitudines Respublica sentiebat; oum qusesitissimm 
dapes non gustu, sed difficultatibus lestimarentur; miracula avium, longinqui maria 
piicos, alioni temporis ppina, eestiv^e nivps, hibernse rpsae. 
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tune, without Considering* their past or their future condition ; and 
their rapine and venality could be equalled only by the extravagance 
of theii^disslpations. Their silken robes were embroidered with gold, 
their tables were served with delicacy and profusion ; the houses 
which they built for their own use would have covered the farm of an 
ancient consul ; and the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses and respectfully to salute an eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually slept on 
the ground, who yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls of 
nature, and who placed his vanity not in emulating, but in despising 
tlie pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the distress and to 
appease the murmurs of the people, who support with less uneasiness 
the weight of taxes if they are convinced that the fruits of their 
industry are appropriated to the service of the state. But in the 
execution of this salutary work Julian is accused of proceeding with 
too much haste and inconsiderate severity. By a single edict he 
reduced the palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dis- 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves and dependents, 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions for the 
age, the services, or the poverty of the faithful domestics of the 
Imperial family. Such indeed w^as the temper of Julian, who seldom 
recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is 
placed at an equal distance between the opposite vices. The splendid 
and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars 
and bracelets, which had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Con- 
stantine, were consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. But, 
with the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of dress ; 
and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. 
In a satirical performance, w^hich was designed for the public eye, the 
emperor descants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length 
of his nails and the inky blackness of his hands ; protests that, although 
the greatest part of his body was covered with hair, the use of the 
razor was confined to his head alone ; and celebrates with visibje 
complacency the shaggy and beard which he fondly 

^ Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on the euuuc'ns (Orat. 
vii. against Polyclet. p. 117- i 2 7). Libanius contents himself with a cold but positive 
denial of the fact, which seems indeed to belong more properly to Constantins. This 
charge, however, may allude to some unknown circumstance. 

In the Misopogon (p. 338, 339) he draws a very singular picture of himself, and 
the follovnng words are strangely characteristic : avT»i riv rwrtf) 

y**'* . . , ragrx rat rHn b The friends 
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cherished, after the example of the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first magistrate of 
the Romans would have scorned the affectation of Diogenes, 'as well 
as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained imper- 
Chamber of if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without punish- 
^lstlce. jjjg crimes, of his predecessor’s reign. We are now 
“ delivered,” says he, in a familiar letter to one of his intimate friends, 
“ we are now surprisingly delivered from the voracious jaws of the 
“ Hydra.*^® I do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother Con- 
“ stantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie light on his head I 
“ But his artful and cruel favourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
“ a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised without some 
“ efforts of adulation. It is not, however, my intention that even 
“ those men should be oppressed : they are accused, and they shall 
“ enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial.” To conduct this 
inquiry, Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army, and, as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning his 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and transferred to the commis- 
sioners an absolute power to pronounce and execute their final 
sentence, without delay and without appeal. The office of president 
was exercised by the venerable praefect of the East, a second Sallust,*^*^ 
whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists and of Christian 
bishops. He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus,®^ one of the 
consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evi- 
dence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two magistrates 
was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to 
possess the secret of the commission ; the armed and angry leaders 
of the Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal, and 


of the Abb4 de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, not to 
translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 94\ 
Like him, I have contented myself with a transient allusion; but the little animal, 
which Julian names , is a beast familiar to man, and signifies love. 

“ Julian, Epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses the words vraXuKtipaXav in writing to 
his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was conversant with the Greek poets. 

The two Sallusts, the praefect of Gaul and the prscfect of the East, must be 
carefully distinguished (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 096). I have used the sur- 
name of Secundus as a convenient epithet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem ot 
the Christians themselves; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his reli^on, has 
celebrated his virtues (Orat. iii. p. 90). See a curious note of the Abbd de la Bleterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 363. 

Mamerbinus praises the emperor (xi. [x.] 1) for bestowing the offices of treasurer 
and prefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, intemty, &c., like himself. Yet Ammi- 
fious raxkks him (xxi. 1) among the ministen of Julian, quorum merita ndrat et fidemt 
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the judges were alternately swayed by the laws of justice and by the 
clamours of faction.®® * 

Th% chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long abused the favour of 
Constantins, expiated, by an Ignominious death, the inso- Punigiiment 
ience, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. The 
executions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of whom was 
burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by the widows 
and orphans of so many hundred Romans whom those legal tyrants 
had betrayed and murdered. But Justice herself (if we may use the 
pathetic expression of Ammianus appeared to weep over the fate 
of Ursulas, the treasurer of the empire, and his blood accused tne 
ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. The rage of the 
soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause 
and the excuse of his death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation 
to the family of Ursulus by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had been adorned witli the 
ensigns of the prefecture and consulship,®^ Taurus and Florentius 
were reduced to implore the clemency of the inexorable tribunal of 
(yluicedon. The former was banished to Vercellae in Italy, and a 
sentence of death was pronounced against the latter. A wise prince 
shou.d nave rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithful minister, 
wn ;n he was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, 
haJ taken refuge in the court of his benefactor and his lawful sove- 
reign. But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judges, 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, who 
nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, and refused to 
learn what place concealed the wretched fugitive from his just resent- 
ineiit.®* Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dis- 
solved, the praetorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, 
and Artemius,®® duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Arte- 


The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianus (xxii. o) 
and praised by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 74, p. 299, 300). 

Umuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flesse Justitia [Amm. 1. c.]. Libanius, who 
imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of the largesses. 

^ Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names of the commonwealth, 
that the public was surprised and scandalised to hear Taurus summoned as a criminiJ 
under the consulship of Taurus. The summons of his colleague Florentius was pro- 
bably delayed till the commencement of the ensuing year. 

” Ammian. xxii. 7. 

For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, see Julian (Epist. x. p. 379) and 
Ammianus (xxii. 11, and Vales, ad loc.). The merit of Artemius, who demolished 
temples, and was put to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin 
churches to honour him as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests that he was 
not only a tyrant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to j ustify this indiscreel 
promotion. Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^. torn. vii. p. 1319. 
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mills had reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great prorincd ; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of calumny against the 
innocent, the virtuous, and even the person of Julian himself.^ Yet 
the circumstances of their trial and condemnation were so unskil- 
fully managed that these wicked men obtained, in the public 
opinion, the glory of suflering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. The rest of his 
s(*.rvants were protected by a general act of oblivion, and they were 
left to enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had accepted 
either to defend the oppressed or to oppress the friendless. This 
measure, which, on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our 
approbation, was executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the 
majesty of the throne. Julian was tormented by the importunities 
of a multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded 
the gifts which they had imprudently or illegally bestowed ; he fore- 
saw the endless prosecution of vexatious suits, and he engaged a 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, that if they would 
repair to Chalcedon, he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine their complaints. But as soon as they were landed, he 
issued an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen from trans- 
porting any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus detained his dis- 
appointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till, their patience and money 
being utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return w ith indignant 
murmurs to their native country.®’ 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers enlisted by 
Clemency Constaiitius to sccure the repose of one man, and to inter- 
of Julian. Qf millions, was immediately disbanded by his 

generous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in 
his punishments ; and his contempt of treason was the result of judg- 
ment, of vanity, and of courage. Conscious of superior merit, he was 
persuaded that few among his subjects would dare to meet him in 
the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent, 
and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which surpassed 
the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment, and this 
indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, would have 
been considered as a capital offence,®® was reported to Julian by the 


See Ammian. xxii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; and the Codex Theodoslanus, 1. ii 
tit. xxix. leg. i.; and Glodefroy's Commentary, tom. i. p. 218, ad locum. 

The president Montei^uieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c., des Romains, 
c. xiv. in his works, tom. iii. p. 448, 449) excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, 
by supposing that aotions the most indifferent in our eyes ULght excite, in a Roman 
mind, the idea of guilt and danger. This strange apology is supported by a strange 
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officious importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, after making 
some inquiry into the rank anti character of his rival, despatched 
the inftymer with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete 
the magnificence of his Imperial habit. A more dangerous con- 
spiracy was formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch. Their 
intemperance revealed their guilt, and they v ore conducted in chains 
to the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively repre- 
sentation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, instead of a 
death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pronounced a 
sentence of exile against the two principal offenders. The only in- 
stance in which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed cle- 
mency was the execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand; 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But that youth was the son 
of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who, in the first campaign ot 
the Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the Csesar and the 


republic. Without appearing to indulge his personal resentment, 
Julian might easily confound the crime of the son and of the father ; 
but he was reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavoured to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice.®^ 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom."® From 
his studi- 's he had imbibed the spirit of ancient saeres and , 

1 1 r i-Tt it • His love of 

heroes ; his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice 
of a tyrant ; and, when he ascended the throne, his pride 
was sometimes mortified by the reflection that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects w^ere not worthy to applaud his 
virtues. lie sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental despotism 
which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits of four score 
years, had established in the empire. A motive of superstition pre- 
vented the execution of the design which Julian had frec^uently 
meditated, of relieving his head from the weight of a costly diadem ; 


tuisappreliension of the English laws, “ chez une nation .... oh il est ddfendu do 
‘ boire k la sant^ d’uue certaine personne/' 

The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which wrs formed against his life at 
Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10, and Vales, ad loc.) and Libuniua 
(Orat. Parent, c. 99, p. 32:5). 

According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 20 1), 
the form of absolute government, the irctfi.(iatriX.nx, is contrary to nature. Both the 
prince and the philosopher choose, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful 
and laboured obscurity. 

That sentiment is expr^^ded almost in the words of Julian himself. Ammiaii. 
xxii. 10. 

Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 95, p. 320), who mentions the wish and design of 
Julian, insinuates in mysterious language (Si*Jy eZru ythvreav .... aXX* ifjAisfw i 
that the en^peror was restrained by some particular revelation. 

VOL. m. 
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Chap. XXII. 


but lie absolatel)* refused the title of Dominus, or Lordj’^^ a word 
which was grown so familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating origin. The office, or 
rather the name, of consul was cherished by a prince who contem- 
plated with reverence the ruins of the republic ; and the same be- 
haviour which had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus was 
adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends of 
a.d. 363. January, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus and 
Jan. 1. Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As 

soon as he was informed of their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the blushing magis- 
trates to receive the demonstrations of his affected humility. From 
the palace they proceeded to the senate. The emperor, on foot, 
marched before their litters, and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a conduct which, in their 
eyes, degraded the majesty of the purple.^^ But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the games of the Circus, 
he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moment he was reminded 
that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another magistrate, he 
condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world that he w^as subject, 
like the rest of his fellow-citizens, to the law^s,'^ and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his administration, and his 
regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian to confer on 
the senate of Constantinople the same honours, privileges, and 
authority which were still enjoyed by the senate of ancient Rome.’’^® 
A legal fiction was introduced and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into the East, and the 
despotic successors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, acknow- 


Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As lie never abolislied, by any public law, tho 
proud appellations of Despot, or Dominus, they are still extant on his medals (Ducange, 
Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, 39); and the private displeasure which he affected to express 
only gave a different tone to the servility of the court. The Abbd do la Bldterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 99-102) has curiously traced the origin and progress of 
the word Domimts imder the Imperial government, 

Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 28, 29, 30) 
celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished and intoxicated by 
the condescension of his master. 

Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables: — 


Si mala condiderit in quern quis carmina, jus est, 

J udiciumque 

Horat. Sat. ii. 1, 82. 

Julian (in Msopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the law; and the Abb6 de la 
BMterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. jp. 92) has eagerly embraced a declaration so asnw 
able to his own system, and indeed to the true spirit of the Imperial constitution. 
ZosimuB, 1. iii. [c. 11 j p. 158. 
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ledged themsejves the members of a respectable body which was per* 
mitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. From Corw^ 
stantind^le the attention of the monarch was extended to the 
municipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, by repeated 
edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions whicli had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens from the service of their country; and by im- 
posing an equal distribution of public duties, he restored the strength, 
the splendour, or, according to the glowing expression of Libanius/* 
the soul of the expiring cities of his empire. The venerable 
age of Greece excited the most tender compassion in the the Gredaa 
mind of Julian, w hich kindled into rapture when he recol- 
lected the gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes and to 
gods, who had bequeathed to the latest posterity the monuments of 
their genius or the example of their virtues. He relieved the distress 
and restored the beauty of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.’* 
Athens acknowledged him for her benefactor, Argos for her de- 
liverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising from her ruins with the 
honours of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacenl 
republics for the purpose of defraying the games of the Isthmus, 
which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of bears 
and panthers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of 
Argos, whicli had inherited from their remote ancestors tlie sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean 
games, claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi 
was respected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of Argos temjited 
the insolence of oppression, and the feeble complaints of its deputies 
were silenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to 
have consulted only the interest of the capital in which he resided. 
Seven years after this sentence Julian’* allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal, and his eloquence was interposed, 
most probably wuth success, in the defence of a city which had been 


Tfif (^oZ\ng Irrn, See LibaniuB (Orat. Parent, c. 71, p. 29^), 

Aminianus (xxii. 9), and the Theodosian Code (1. xii. tit. i. leg. 50-55) with Code- 
froy’s Commentary (tom. iv. p, 390-402). Yet the whole subject of the Curia, not- 
withstanding very ample materials, still remains the most obscure in the legal history 
of the empire. 

Quse paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia Tisebantur, ea nunc perlui, mundarl, 
madere; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnasia, lajtis et gaudentibus populis frequentari; dies 
festos, et celebrari veteres, et novoa in honorem prinoipis consecrari (Mamertin. xi. 
[x.] 9). He partic ilarly restored the city of Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which 
had been instituted by Augustus. 

Julian, Epist. xxxv. p. 407-411. This epistle, which illustrates the declining 
age of Greece, is omitted by the Abb^ de la B14terie; and strangely disfigured by the 
I^tin translator, who, by rendering and tltirmt, ]f<fuius, directly 

•uBtradicts the sense of the original. 

K 3 
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the royal seat of Agamemnon,*® and had given to Macedonia a race 
of kings and conquerors.*^ 

Tlie laborious administration of military and civil affaii*ft, vliich 
were multiplied in proportion to the extent of the empire, 
irluSlnd exercised the abilities of Julian ; but he frequently assumed 
the two characters of Orator and of Judge, which are 
almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of Europe. The arts of 
persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first CsesiU's, were neg- 
lected by the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their successors, 
and, if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain tlie senators, whom they 
despised. The assemblies of the senate, which Constantins had 
avoided, were considered by Julian as the place where he could 
exhibit with the most propriety the maxims of a republican and the 
talents of a rhetorician, lie alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his friend Libariius has remarked that the study of Homer 
taught him to imitate the simple, concise style of Menelaus, the 
copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes of a 
winter’s snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses. 
The functions of a judge, wliich are sometimes incompatible witli 
those of a prince, were exercised by .Tiiliaii not only as a duty, but as 
an amusement ; and although he might have trusted the integrity 
and discernment of his Praetorian praefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his 
mind was agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chi- 
canery of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of facts 
and to pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes forgot the 

He reigned in Mycenoe, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six luiles, from Argos; 
but those cities, which alternately flourished, are coiifoundefl by the Greek poetr*. 
Strabo, 1. viii. p. 571), edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 577, edit. Ciisaub.]. 

Marshani, Canon. Chroii. p. 421. Thi.s pedigree from Temenus and Herciile.s 
may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, after a strict inquiry by the judges of the 
Olympic games (Hcrodot. 1. v. c. 221, at a time when the AlaceJouian kings w'cre 
obscure and unpopular in Greece. When the Achaean league declared against Philij), 
it w’as thought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire (^T. Liv. xxxii. 22 ;. 

His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 75, 76, p. 300, 3i)M, 
who distinctly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates (1. iii. c. 1) has insldy 
asserted that Julian was the only prince since Julius Ca'sar w’ho hiu*augued the 8en^i)-^, 
All the predecessors of Nero (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 3), and many of his successors, pos- 
BOBsed the faculty of speaking in public ; and it might be proved by vai’ious examples 
that they frequently exercised it in the senate. 

“ Arnmianus (xxii. 10) has impartially stated the merits and defects of his judicial 
proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91, p. 515, &c.) has seen only the fair 
Bide; and his picture, if it flatters the j^erson, expresses at least the duties of the 
judge. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 120), who suppresses the virtues and exag- 
gnrateB even the venial faults of the Apostate, triumphantly asks, Wiiether such b 
juige WM flt to be seated betw'eeu Miuos and Kbadamanthus in the Klyomn flelda ) 
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grasrity of his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and 
betrayed, by the loudness of his voice and the agitation of his body, 
the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion against * 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge of 
his own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the 
reproof of his friends and ministers : and whenever they ventured to 
oppose the Irregular sallies of his passions, the spectators could ob- 
serve the shame as well as the gratitude of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on the principles of 
justice, and he had the firmness to resist the two most dangerous 
temptations which assault the tribunal of a sovereign under the spe- 
cious forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of the 
cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; and the 
poor, whom he wished to relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just 
demands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator and though he mediUted a 
necessary reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced 
sentence according to the strict and literal interpretation of those 
laws which the magistrates w^ere bound to execute and the subjects 
to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple 
and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to his eba- 
the lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging from 
their ( bt>curity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in some mea- 
sure, independent of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense applica- 
tion, he would have obtained, or at least he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession, and Julian might have raised him- 
self to the rank of minister or general of the state in which he was 
born a private citizen. If the jealous caprice of power had disap- 
pointed his expectations ; if he had prudently declined the paths o( 
gi’eatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 
Would have placed beyond the reach of kings his present happiness 
and his immortal fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting 
to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was less 
jK)werful and sublime than that of Caesar, nor did he possess the con- 
summate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear 
more steady and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more 

^ Of the laws which Juliar enacted in a reign of sixteen months, fifty-four have 
been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and Justinian. (Qothofred. Cbron. 
Legum, p. 64-67.) The Abbd de ]a BhSterie (tom. ii. p. 329-;»36) has chosen one ot 
these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin styl^, is forcible and elaborate, 

1^ pure tl^i^ Qreejt 
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fiimpln and consistent Yet Julian sustained adversity with firmness, 
ind prosperity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred 
and twenty years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distrejss and to revive the 
spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect au- 
thority with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of 
his genius in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he 
deserved the empire of the world.®^ 

Ductor fortissimus armis, 

Conditor et legum celeben*imus, ore manuque 
Consultor patriae, Bed non consultor habendse 
Religionia, amans tercentbm millia Divdm. 

Perfidus ille Deo, quamvis non perfidiis orbi. 

Prudent, Apotheosis, 450, &c. 

The consciousneBs of a generous sentiment seems to have raised the Christian poet 
above his usual mediocrity. 

• The most important work on Julian alter, Leipzig, 1812, of which an Eiiglbh 
•ince the time of Gibbon is by Noi'mder, translation was published in 1350.’— & 
Uelier den Kaiser Julian und sein Ze*V 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

The Religion op Julian. — Univbbsal Tolebation. — He attehfts to 

RESTORE AND REFORM THE PaQAN WORSHIP — TO BEBUILD THE TeMPLK OF 

Jerusalem. — His artful Persecution op the Christians. — Mutual 

Zeal and Injustice. 

The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; 
and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has exagge- Religion of 
rated the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our 
partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic monarch, who 
studied to protect, with an equal hand, the religious factions of the 
empire, and to allay the theological fever which had inflamed the 
minds of the people from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of 
Athanasius. A more accurate view of the character and conduct 
of Julian will remove this favourable prepossession for a prince who 
did not escape the general contagion of the times. We enjoy the 
singular advantage of comparing the pictures which have been deli- 
neated by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. The 
actions of Julian arc faithfully related by a judicious and candid 
historian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unani- 
mous evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and 
private declarations of the emperor himself ; and his various writings 
express the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, which policy 
would have prompted him to dissemble rather than to afiect. A 
devout and sincere attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome 
constituted the ruling passion of Julian the powers of an enlightened 
understanding were betrayed and corrupted by the influence of 
superstitious prejudice; and the phantoms which existed only in 
the mind of the emperor had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal of the Christians, 
who despised the worship, and overturned the altars, of those fabu- 
lous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable hos- 
tility with a very numerous party of his subjects ; and he was some- 
times tempted, by the desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, to 

‘ I shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short religious discourse 
which the Imperial pontiff C v>mposed to censure the bold impiety of a Cynic, ’a A. A 
0 /^ivs oZtih TJ Tflws ^touf 9ri(poiKAf Koi xtt) ixXwf rJk 

r6*at/rat Xoof ui/rovg offetxt^ IL> fig xai ityx&oug Zgrxorxgf x^og 

x^ig xxri^xg, xpeg xxhfiomg, Orat. vii. p. 212. The variety and copiousness of the 
Qreek tongue seems inadequate to tha farvnux of his devotion* 
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violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. The triumph of 
the party which he deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy 
on the name of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has be^ over- 
whelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal wag 
given by the sonorous trumpet^ of Gregory Nazianzen.^ The inter- 
esting nature of the events which were crowded into the short reign of 
this active emperor deserves a just and circumstantial narrative. His 
motives, his counsels, and his actions, as far as they are connected with 
the history of religion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived from 
the early period of his life when he was left an orphan in 
cation and the hands of tlie murderers of his family. The names of 

apostasy. and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 

religion, were soon associated in a youthful imagination, which was 
susceptible of the most lively impressions. The care of his infancy 
was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,^ who was related 
to him on the side of his mother; and till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he received from his Christian preceptors 
the education not of a hero but of a saint. The emperor, less 
jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly crown, contented himself 
with the imperfect character of a catechumen, while he bestowed 
the advantages of baptism^ on the nephews of Constantine.® They 
were even admitted to the inferior ofiices of the ecclesiastical order ; 
and Julian publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of 
Nicomedia. The study of religion, which they assiduously culti- 
vated, appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and devotion.’’^ 


® The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more vanity, addressen 
his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, to the liviug and tlie dead; and 
above all, to the great Constantius (e/ rtg ec1<r6v<rt;, an odd Pagan expression). He con- 
cludes with a bold assurance that he has erected a monument not less durable, and 
much more portable, than the Columns of Hercules. See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 
p. 50, iv. p. 134. 

^ See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into two orations in 
Gregory’s Works, tom. i. p. 49-134, Paris, 1630. It was published by Gregory 
and his friend Basil (iv. p. 133), about six months after the death of Julian, when his 
remains had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120), but while Jovian was still on the 
throne (iii. p. 54, iv. p. 117). 1 liave derived much assistance from a French version 
and remarks, printed at Lyons 17;i5. 

* Nicomediae ah Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quern genere longius contingebat 
(Ammian. xxii. 9). Julian never expresses any gratitu<lo towards that Arian prelate; 
but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of 
education, which iuspired his pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and 
perhaps the religion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 351, 352. 

* Greg. Naz. iii. p. 70. He laboured to efface that holy mark in the blood, perhaps, 
of a Tauroholium. Baron. Annal. Ecclea. a.d. 361, No. 3, 4. 

® Julian himself (Epist. li. p. 434) assures the Alexandrians that he had been i 
Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth year of his age. 

See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory (iii. p. 58), 
Socrates (1. iii. c, 1), and Sozomeu (1. v, c, 2). JJe escaped very narrowly froca boiiig 
% bishop, and perhaps a saint. 
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They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, gifts to 
the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; and the 
splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was erected, or at ^ 
least was undertaken, by the joint labour of Gallus and Julian.® 
They respectfully conversed with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the monks and 
hermits ^vho had introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard- 
ships of the ascetic life.® As the two princes advanced towards the 
years of manhood, they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the 
difference of their characters. The dull and obstinate understand- 
ing of Gallus embraced, with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris 
tianity, which never influenced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mild disposition of the younger brother was less 
repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel ; and his active curiosity 
might have been gratified by a theological system which explains 
the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens the boundless 
prospect of invisible and future worlds. But the independent spirit 
of Julian refused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience 
which was required, in the name of religion, by the haughty ministers 
of the church. Their speculative opinions were imposed as positive 
laws, and guarded by the terrors of eternal punishments; but 
while they prescribed the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the young prince ; whilst they silenced his 
objecuons, and severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, they 
secretly provoked his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy.^® The fierce contests 
of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, and 
the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, insen- 
sibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they neither under- 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity with that favourable 
attention which adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he 


• The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus was prosecuted with 
vigour and success ; but the earth obstinately rejected and subverted the structures 
which were imposed by the sacrilegious Imnd of Julian. Greg. hi. p. 59, 60, 61. 
Such a partial earthquake, attested by many living spectators, would form one of the 
clearest miracles in ecclesiastical story. 

® philosopher (Fragment, p. 288) ridicules the iron chains, &c., of these solitary 
fanatics (see Tillemont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. ix. p. 661, 662), who had forgot that man 
is by nature a gentle and social animal, <pufu vroXiriKov ^tiov * ** ai v/ut^«v. The 

Pagan supposes that becauvse they had renounced the gods, they were possessed and 
tormented by evil dasmons. 

See Julian apud Cyiil. 1. vi. p. 206, 1. viii. p. 253, 262. You persecute,” says 
be, ‘'those heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way which yon 

** approve.” He shows himself a tolerable theologian ; but he maintains that the Chrii^ 
tian Triiiity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesue, or of Moses. 
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heard with suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the 
doctrines for which he already entertained an invincible aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose declaipationM 
on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared 
himself the advocate of Paganism, under the specious excuse that, in 
the defence of the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be 
more advantageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the honours of the purple. 
He embraces Juhan wos permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of 
literature, and of Paganism. The crowd of sophists, who 
Paganism. attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 

pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece; and the poems of Homer, instead of being 
admired as the original productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The 
deities of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal bard, 
imprint themselves on the minds which are the least addicted to 
superstitious credulity. Our familiar knowledge of their names and 
characters, their forms and attributes, Beerm to bestow on those airy 
beings a real and substantial existence ; and the pleasing enchant- 
ment produces an imperfect and momentary assent of the imagina- 
tion to those fables which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian every circumstance contributed to 
prolong and fortify the illusion — the magnificent temples of Greece 
and Asia ; the works of those artists who had expressed, in painting 
or in sculpture, the divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices ; the successful arts of divination ; the popular 
traditions of oracles and prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two 
thousand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in some measure^ 
excused by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion of the 
Pagans was not incompatible with the most licentious scepticism. 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system, which occupies the 
whole extent of the believing mind, the mythology of the Greeks was 
composed of a thousand loose and flexible parts, and the servant of 
the gods was at liberty to define the degree and measure of his 
religious faith. The creed which Julian adopted for his own use was 
of the largest dimensions; and, by a strange contradiction, he 
disdained the salutary yoke of the Gospel, whilst he made a volun- 
tary ofiering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One 

* Lltanius, Drat. Parentalis, o. 9. 10, p. 232, &c. Greg. Nasianzen, Orat. iii. p. 61. 
Eunap. Yit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 88 seqq,, edit. Commdin. [1596j. 

A modem phUosopher has ingeniously compared the different operation of theism 
and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or conviction which they produce in the 
human mind. See Hume’s Eaaaye, vol. ii, p. 444-457, in 8vo. edit. 1777. 
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of the orations of Julian is consecrated to the honour of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the madness of the Phrygian ^ 
boy. ^rhe pious emperor condescends to relate, without a blush and 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the shores of 
Pergamus to the mouth of the Tiber ; and the stupendous miracle 
which convinced the senate and people of Rome that the lump of 
clay which their ambassadors had transported over the seas was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine power.^^ For the truth 
of this prodigy he appeals to the public monuments of the city ; and 
censures, with some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those 
men who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors.’^ 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and w^armly 
encouraged, the superstition of the people, reserved for Theaiie^ 
himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation, and 
silently withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology proclaimed, 
with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of 
being scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, should diligently 
explore the occult wisdom, which had been disguised, by the prudence 
of antiquity, under the mask of foil/ and of fable. The philo- 
sophers of the Platonic school,^® Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 
iambi! clius, were admired as the most skilful masters of this allego- 
rical science, which laboured to soften and harmonize the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the 
mysterious pursuit by iEdesius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure which he esteemed, if we 
may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire of the 


The Idaean mother landed in Italy about the end of the second Punic war. 
The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, who cleared her fame by dis- 
gracing the graver modesty of the Roman ladies, is attested by a cloud of 
W'itnesses. Their evidence is collected by Drakenborch (ad Silium Italicum, xvii. 
33); but we may observe that Livy (xiix. 14) slides over the transaction mth 
discreet ambiguity. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing the emphatical words of Julian: Ifjtt) li hxu 

ra?( 9’i^rtvut fteiXkov rat n rwrotv) xofiyptiff Zv ro ^vxapiov 

itytii avSi L fixiru. Orat. V. p. 161. Julian likewise declares his firm belief in the 
ancilia, the holy shields, which dropped from heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the 
strange blindness of the Christians, who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 194. 

** See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222). His reasoning 
is less absurd than that of some modern theologians, who assert that an extravagant 
or contradictory doctrine mvst bo divine, since no man alive could have thought of 
inventing it. 

Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a partial and fanatical history; 
and the learned Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 217-303) has employed much 
Ubour to iUustmte their obsoure lives and incomprehensible doctrines. 
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world. It was indeed a treasure which derived its value only 
from opinion; and every artist who flattered himself that he had 
extracted the precious ore from the surrounding dross clainjed an 
equal right of stamping the name and figure the most agreeable 
to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybelc had been 
already explained by Porphyry; but his labours served only to 
animate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and j)ub- 
lished his own allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which might gratify the pride of the 
Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art. Without a tedious detail 
the modern reader could not form a just idea of the strange allusions, 
the forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were variously 
related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most 
convenient circumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary cipher, 
they could extract from any fable any sense which was adapted to 
their favourite system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious 
form of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth ; and the castration of Atys explained 
the revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of 
the human soul from vice and error. 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the 
Tbeoiogicai important principles of natural religion. But 

Bystein of as the faith which is not founded on revelation must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato impru- 
dently relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition ; and the 
popular and philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the mind or 
Julian.^® The pious emperor acknowledged and adored the h^ternai 
Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the perfections of an 
infinite nature, invisible to the eyes and inaccessible to the under- 
standing of feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, or rather, 
in the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succession of 

Julian, Orat. vii. p. 222. He swears with the most fervent and enthusiastic de- 
votion; and trembles lest he should betray too much of these holy mysteries, which 
the profane might deride with an impious Sardonic laugh. 

** See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever issued from the 
Platonic school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on the same extraordinary 
subject. The transition of Atys from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic 
complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, an eunuch with 
despair. 

The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Ctesars, p. 308, with Span- 
heim’s notes and illustrations; from the fragments in Cyril, 1. ii. p. 57, 58; and espe- 
cially from the theological oration in Solem Rogem, p. 13Q-158, ad4refr«io4, in 
oonfideijce of friendship, to the prefect 
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dependent spirits, of gods, of daemons, of heroes, and of men; and 
every being which derived its existence immediately from the First 
Caus^ received the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious aii*^ 
advantiige might not be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator 
had intrusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the con- 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the temporal government 
of this lower world ; but their imperfect administration is not exempt 
from discord or error. The earth and its Inhabitants aie divided 
among them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
A'eriiis, may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are confined in a 
mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit the 
favour, and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; whose 
pride is gratified by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser 
parts may be supposed to derive some nourishment I’rom the fumes of 
sacrifice.'*^^ The inferior gods might sometimes condescend to ani- 
mate the statues, and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated 
to their honour. They might occasionally visit the earth, but the 
heavens were the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The 
invariable order of the sun, moon, and stars was hastily admitted by 
Jullmi as a proof of their eternal duration ; and their eternity was a 
sufficient evidence that they were the wwkmanship, not of an inferior 
deity, but of the Omnipotent King. In the system of the Platoiiists 
the visible was a type of the invisible world. The celestial bodies, as 
they were informed by a divine spirit, might be considered as the 
objects the most worthy of religious worship. The Sun, whose i^nial 
influence pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed the 
adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of the Logos, the 
lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual Father.^^ 

In every age the absence of genuine inspiratiem is supplied by the 
strong illusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of iinpos- 

▼ • 1 • P T T \ 1 1 » -I 

ture. If, in the time oi Julian, these arts had been practised of the phi. 
only by the Pagan priests, for the support of an expiring 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to the interest and 

^ Julian adopts this grosa conception by ascribing it to his favourite Marcus Auto* 
ni’jus (CiBsares, p. 3iJ3). The Stoics and Platonists hesitated between the analogy ol 
hodioB and the purity of spirits ; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical 
fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve tire iniiuortal 
gods. See Observations do Spanheim, p. 284, 444, &c. 

X/yiv, to iiya^fiot xai ifityf't/xoPt xai ayec^otpyov rou utiToi 

oratr^of. Julian, Epist. li. [p. 434]. In another place (apud Cyril. 1. ii. p. 69) he calls 
the sun God, and the throne of God. Julian believed the Platonician Trinity; and 
only blaiues the CJiristiaiis for preferring a mortal to an immortal Lojos, 
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habits of the sacerdotal character. But it may appi^ar a subject of 
surprise and scandal that the philosophers themselves should have 
contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind,"® and 
that the Grecian mysteries should have been supported by the magic 
or theurgy of the modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to 
control the order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to com- 
mand the service of the inferior daemons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her 
material bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the Infinite 
and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philoso- 
initiation phcrs with tlic hopcs of an easy conquest, which, from the 
tidam"T situation of their young proselyte, might be productive of 
Julian. most important consequences.^^ J ulian imbibed the first 

rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth of iEdeslus, who 
had fixed at Pergainus his wandering and persecuted school. But as 
the declining strength of that venerable sage was unequal to the 
ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his 
most learned disciples, Chrysanthes'" and Eusebius, supplied, at his 
own desire, the place of their aged master. These philosophers 
seem to have prepared and distributed their respective parts; and 
they artfully contrived, by dark hints and affected disputes, to excite 
the impatient hopes of the aspirant till they delivered him into the 
hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most skilful mas- 
ter of the Theurgic science. By his hands Julian was secretly 
initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. Ilis residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy and super- 
stition. lie obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the 
mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian 
worship, still retained some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity ; and 
such was the zeal of Julian that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian 
pontlft' to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctification. As 
tliese ceremonies w'erc performed in the depth of caverns and in the 


** The sophists of Eunapius perforin as many miracles as the saints of the desert; 
and the only circumstance in their favour is, that they are of a less gloomy complexion. 
Instead of devils with horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of love, Eros and 
Anteros, from two adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their father, and retired at his command. P. 2G, 27. 

** The dexterous management of these sophists, who played their credulous pupil 
into each other’s hands, is fairly told by Eunapius [in Mjiximo, p. 85 seqq^, ed. 
Commel.] with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abb<5 de la Bleterie understands, and 
neatly describes, the whole comedy. (Vie de Juliea, p. 61-67.) 


• Uhrysanthius is the correct form of the name. — S. 
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silence of the night, and as the inviolable secret of the mysteries was 
preserved by the discretion of the initiated, I shall not presume to 
describe the horrid sounds and fiery apparitions which were presented * 
to the senses or the imagination of the credulous aspirant,^^ till the 
visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light.^* In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis the mind of 
J ulian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm ; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and 
hypocrisy which may be observed, or at least suspected, in the cha- 
racters of the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment he 
consecrated his life to the service of the gods ; and while the occupa- 
tions of war, of government, and of study seemed to claim the whole 
measure of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was 
invariably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The temper- 
ance which adorned the severe manners of the soldier and the philo- 
sopher was connected with some strict and frivolous rules of religious 
abstinence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or 
Isis, that Julian, on particular days, denied himself the use of some 
particular food, which might have been oflensive to his tutelar deities. 
By these voluntary fasts he prepared his senses and his understanding 
for the frequent and familiar visits with which he was honoured by 
the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian 
himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, the orator Libanius, 
that h<ci lived in a perpetual intercourse with the gods and goddesses ; 
that they descended upon earth to enjoy the conversation of their 
favourite hero ; that they gently interrupted his slumbers by touching 
his hand or his hair ; that they warned him of every impending dan- 
ger, and conducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of 
his life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate knowledge of his 
heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from 
that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure of Hercules.*® 
These sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects of abstinence 
and fanaticism, would almost degrade the emperor to the level of an 
Egyptian monk. But the useless lives of Antony or Pachomius were 
consumed in these vain occupations. Julian could break from the 

** When J ulian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the cross, the dsemonf 
instantly disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71). Gregory supposes that they were 
frightened, but the priests declared that they were indignant. The reader, according 
to the measure of his faith, will determine this profound question. 

“ A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is shown by Dion 
Chrysostom, Themistius, Proclus, and Stobscus. The learned author of the Divine 
Legation has exhibited theii %;’ord8 (vol. i. p. 2:i9, 247, 248, 280, edit. 1765), which he 
dexterously or forcibly applies to his own hypothesis. 

* Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; hut Libaniui 
expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious hero. 'legat. ad 
Julian, p. 157, and Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxiii. p. 309, 310.) 
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dream of superstition to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquishing 
in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, to 
dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to indulge his 
genius in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initiated^ with whom he was united by the 
sacred ties of friendship and religion.®’' The pleasing ru- 
mour was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became the object of the 
hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the Pagans in every pro- 
vince of the empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal prose- 
jvle they fondly expected the cure of every evil and the restoration 
of every blessing ; and instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed that he was ambitious to 
attain a situation in which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by the 
successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alternately saved 
and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and divination 
were strictly prohibited under a despotic government which conde- 
scended to fear them ; and if the Pagans were reluctantly indulged in 
the exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian would have ex- 
cepted him from the general toleration. The apostate soon became 
the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians.®® But the young 
prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; and the easy temper 
of polytheism permitted him to join in the public worship of a sect 
which he inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy 
of his friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. “As the 
“ statues of the gods,” says that orator, “ which have been defiled 
“ with filth are again placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty 
“ of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after it had been purified 
“ from the errors and follies of his education. His sentiments were 
“ changed ; but as it would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
“ sentiments, his conduct still continued the same. Very different 
“ from the ass in iFsop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, our 
“ lion was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass; and, 

^ Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. *. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some reason to suspect ths 
secret apost^y of his brother; and in a letter, whiclx may be received as genuine, he 
exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion of their ancestors ; an argument which, as it 
should seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See Julian. Op. p. 454 [ed. Spanheim, Lips. 
1<39U], and Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 141. 

Gregory (iii. p. 50), with inhuman zeal, censures Constantius for sparing tha 
infant apostate His French translator (p. 265) cautiously olMierves 

that Buem expressions must not be jadses k la lettre. 
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‘‘ while he embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of pru- 
“ dence and necessity,”^® The dissimulation of Julian lasted above# 
ten years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of 
the civil war; when he declared himself at once the implacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantius. This state of constraint might 
contribute to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon as he had satisfied 
the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of 
the Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience of a lover, to 
burn his free and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels of 
JupHer and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity increased 
the aversion of Julian for a religion which oppressed the freedom of 
nis mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the 
noblest attributes of human nature — sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer and of 
the Scipios to the new faith which his uncle had established 
in the Roman empire, and in w'hich he himself had been aK^nst 
sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 
pher, it wjis incumbent on him to justify his dissent from Christianity, 
which was supported by the number of its converts, by the chain of 
prophecy, the splendour of miracles, and the weight of evidence. 
The elaborate work^*^ which he composed amidst the preparations of 
the jh^r 'an war contained the substance of those arguments which 
he had long revolved in his mind. Some fragments have been tran- 
scribed and preserved by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alex- 
andria;*^^ and they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance of the style and 
tlie rank of the author recommended his writings to the public atten- 
tion and in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was efiFaced by the superior merit oi 
reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either seduced, 
or scandalized, or alarmed ; and the Pagans, who sometimes pre- 
sumed to engage in the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular 


Libanius, Orat. Parental, c. ix. p. 233. 

Fabricius (Biblioth. Graeo. 1. v. c. viii. p. BB-90) and J^ardner (Heathen Teati- 
mouiea, vol. iv. p. 44-47) have accurately compiled all that can now be discovered of 
Julian’s work against the Chriatiana. 

About seventy years after the death of Julian he executed a task which had been 
feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer, liven the work 
of ('.yril has not entirely satisfied the most favourable judges: and the Abbe de la 
BWterie (Preface k PHist. dt Jovien, p. 30, 32) wishes that some th^ologien philosophy 
a strange centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

” Libanius (Orat. Parental, o. Ixxxvii. p. 313), who has been suspected of assisting 
friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in neoem Julian, p. 257, edit. 
Worel.) to the writings of Porphyry. His judgment maybe arraigned (Socrates, I iii 
I. 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of fiattery to a dead prince. 
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work of their Imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply of falla^ 
cious objections. But in the assiduous prosecution of these theological 
studies the emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obli- 
gation to maintain and propagate his religious opinions ; and whilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity with which lie 
wielded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted to distrust the 
sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the 
Universal apostasy of Juliaii, had much more to fear from his power 
toleration, arguments. The Pagans, who were conscious 

of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that the flames 
of persecution should be immediately kindled against the enemies of 
the gods; and that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent some 
cruel refinements of death and torture which had been unknown to 
the rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. But the hopes, 
as well as the fears, of the religious factions were apparently dis- 
appointed by the prudent humanity of a prince^^ who was careful of 
his own fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded that, if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by salutary violence, 
neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. 
The reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the altiir ; but 
the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of the hand. 
Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by oppression ; and, 
as soon as the persecution subsides, those who have yielded are 
restored as penitents, and those who have resisted are honoured as 
saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the 
catholic church, which had derived strength and increase from the 
severity of the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these motives, and 
apprehensive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict which was not unworthy of a states- 
man or a philosopher. He extended to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the 
only hardship which he inflicted on the Christians was to deprive 
them of the power of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they 

® Libanius (Orai. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) has eloquently explained the tolerat- 
ing principles and conduct of his In^erial friend. In a very remarkable e{>iBtle to 
the people of Bostra, Julian himself (Epist. lii. [j). 436] ) professes his moderation, and 
betrays his seal, which is acknowledged by Ammianus and exposed by Qregory. (Ond» 
Ui. p. 7i.) 
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stigmatised with the odious titles of Idolaters and heretics. The 
Pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an express order, to^ 
open ALL their temples ; and they were at once delivered from the 
oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the same time, 
the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the Arian monarch 
were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Eunomians, and 
those who, with a more prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. Julian, who understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that lie might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious 
encounters. The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, Hear me ! the Franks have heard me, and the 
“ Alemanni ; ” but he soon discovered that he was now engaged with 
more obstinate and implacable enemies ; and though he exerted the 
powers of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dismissed them from his 
presence, that he had nothing to dread from the union of the Christians. 
The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this affected clemency to the 
desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the church ; and the 
insidious design of undermining the foundations of Christianity was 
inseparably connected with the zeal which J ulian professed to restore 
the ancient religion of the empire.^^ 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the 
custom of his predecessors, the character of supreme pontiff ; 
not only as the most honourable title of Imperial greatness, devotion of 

1 t 1. rr' Julian in the 

but as a sacred and important office, the duties ot which restoration of 
he was resolved to execute with pious diligence. As the 
business of the state prevented the emperor from joining every day in 
the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic chapel to 
his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens were filled with statues and 
altars of the gods ; and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he saluted the 
parent of light with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim was shed 


In Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express eommand, before 
the death of Constantins (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 55, p. 280); and Julian declares 
himself a Pagan in his public manifesto to the Athenians. This unquestionable evi- 
dence may correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constan- 
tinople to be the place whero he discovered his attachment to the gods. 

Ammianus, xidi. 5. S- vimen, 1. v. c. 5. Bestia moritur, trauquillitas redit . . . 
omnes episcopi qui de prt)]> iis sedibus fucrant extenuinati per indulgentiam novi 
principis ad ecclesias reaeuut. Jerom. adversus Luciferiauos, turn. ii. p. 143 [tom. ii. 
p. 191, ed, Vallars.]. Optatus accuses the Donatists for owing their safety to an 
apostate (I IL c. 16, p. 36, 37, edit. Dupin). 

L 2 
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at the nioiiieiit when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; i,nd the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respective and 
seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion of Julisfti. On 
solemn festivals he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddess 
to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the magistrates and people by the example of 
his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eagerness, 
the meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior ministers, 
and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the service of the 
temple, it was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow 
the ^&re, to handle the knife, to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting 
ins bloody hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth 
the heart or liver, and to read, with the consummate skill of an 
naruspex, the imaginary signs of future eventa The wisest of the 
Pagans censured this extravagant superstition, which affected to 
despise the restraints of prudence and decency. Under the reign of 
a prince who practised the rigid maxims of ceconomy, the expense of 
religious worship consumed a very large portion of the revenue ; a 
constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was transported 
from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods ; an hundred 
oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian on one and the same day ; 
and it soon became a popular jest, that, if he should return with 
conquest from the Persian war, the breed of homed cattle must 
infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may appear inconsider- 
able, when it is compared with the splendid presents which were 
offered, either by the hand or by order of the emperor, to all the 
celebrated places of devotion in the Roman world ; and with the 
sums allotted to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which had 
suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, the liberality 
of their pious sovereign, the cities and families resumed the practice 
of their neglected ceremonies. ‘‘ Every part of the world,’ ^ exclaima 
Libanius, with devout transport, ‘‘ displayed the triumph of religion, 
“ and the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
“ of incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without fear 
“ and without danger. The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
“ on the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same ox afforded a 
sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries.”^® 

The restoration of the Pagan worship is described by Julian (Misopo^on, p. 346)^ 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 287, and Orat. Conaular. ad Jiman. p. 245^ 
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But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise 
of restoring a religion which was destitute of theological E^formation 
principles, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; Paganism, 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not sus< 
ceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. The jurisdiction of 
the supreme pontiff, more especially after that oflSce had been united 
with the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of the 
Roman empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the several provinces, 
the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best qualified to 
co-operate in the execution of his great design; and his pastoral 
letters,^’ if we may use that name, still represent a very curious sketch 
of his wishes and intentions. He directs that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction of birth 
or fortune, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for their 
love of the gods and of men. “ If they are guilty,’’ continues he, 
“ of any scandalous offence, they should be censured or degraded by 
the superior pontiff ; but as long as they retain their rank, tliey are 
“ entitled to the respect of the magistrates and people. Their 

‘‘ humility may be shown in the plainness of their domestic garb ; 
“ their dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. When they are 
“ summoned in their turn to ofliciate before the altar, they ought not, 
“ during the appointed number of days, to depart from the precincts 
“ ol temple ; nor should a single day be suffered to elapse without 
‘‘ the prayers and the sacrifice which they are obliged to offer for 
‘‘ the prosperity of the state and of individuals. The exercise of 
“ their sacred functions requires an immaculate purity both of mind 
“ and body ; and even when they are dismissed from the temple to 
“ the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excel in 
“ decency and virtue the rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of 
“ the gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns. His conver- 
“ sation should be chaste, his diet temperate, his friends of honourable 
“ reputation ; and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, he 
“ should appear only as the advocate of those who have vainly solicited 
“ either justice or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 
“ sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 
“ must be banished from his library, which ought solely to consist of 


24G, edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xxii. 12), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 121). 
These writers agree in the essential, and even minute, facts; but the different lights 
in which they view the e^t ' ^ mo devotion of Julian ai'e expressive of the gradations of 
self-applause, passionate uiration, mild reproof, and partial invective. 

^ ^e Julian. Epistol. xiix. Ixii. Ixiii., and a long and curious fragment, without 
beginning or end (p. 288 - 305 ). The supreme pontiff derides fhe Mosaic history and 
the Christian discipline, prefers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and pallie.tOB, 
with the skill of a Jesuit, the relative worship of images. 
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historical and philosophical writings ; of history, which is founded 
‘‘ in truth, and of philosophy, which is connected with religion. 
“ The impious opinions of the Epicureans and sceptics deserve his 
‘‘ abhorrence and contempt ; but he should diligently study the 
“ systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unani- 
‘‘ mously teach that there are gods ; that the world is governed by 
their providence ; that their goodness is the source of every temporal 
“ blessing; and that they have prepared for the human soul a future 
“ state of reward or punishment.” The Imperial pontiff inculcates, 
in the most persuasive language, the duties of benevolence and 
hospitality ; exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence from the 
public treasury ; and declares his resolution of establishing hospitals 
in every city, where the poor should be received without any invidious 
distinction of country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy the 
wise and humane regulations of the church ; and he very frankly 
confesses his intention to deprive the Christians of the applause, as 
well as advantage, which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence.^® The same spirit of imitation might 
dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institutions, the use 
and importance of which were approved by the success of his enemies. 
But if these imaginary plans of reformation had been reallscil, the 
forced and imperfect copy would have been less beneficial to Paganism 
than honourable to Christianity.**® The Gentiles, who peaceably 
followed the customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised than 
pleased with the introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short 
period of his reign, J ulian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party.^^ 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
Thephiio- Jupiteras his personal friends and brethren ; and though he 
•ophcrs. partially overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who 


*• The exultation of Julian (p. 301) that these impious sects, and even their writ 
ings, are extinguished, may be consistent enough with the sacerdotal character; but 
it is unworthy of a philosopher to wish that any opinions and arguments the most 
repugnant to his own should be concealed from the knowledge of mankind. 

Yet he insinuates that the Christians, under the pretence of charity, inveigled 
children from their religion and parents, conveyed them on shipboard, and devoted 
those victims to a life of poverty or servitude in a remote country (p. 305). Had the 
charge been proved, it was his duty not to complain but to punish. 

^ Gregory Nazianzen is facetious, ingenious, and arj^mentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, 
p2, &c.). He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation; and amuses himself with 
inquiring what lessons, moral or theological, could be extracted from the Grecian 
fables. 

He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the Christian bishops 
and presbyters (Epist. Ixii.). oZv <roXX»v /uif oX/yej^/ecv eva'ce.v rsut Buitf f 

and again, h olru &c. Epist. IxiiL 
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had preferred the favour of the gods to that of the emperor.^* If 
they cultivated the literature as well as the religion of the Greeks, . 
they acquired an additional claim to the friendship of Julian, who 
ranked the Muses in the number of his tutelar deities. In the 
religion which he had adopted, piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosopher^ 
hastened to the Imperial court to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops who had seduced the credulity of Constantius. His successor 
esteemed the tics of common initiation as far more sacred than those 
of consanguinity ; he chose his favourites among the sages who were 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences of ma^c and divination, and 
every impostor who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity was 
assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and affluence/^ 
Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank 
in the friendship of his royal disciple, who communicated, with unre- 
served confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil war.^* As soon as 
Julian had taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, he de- 
sjiatched an honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus, who then 
resided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art 
and studies. The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which showed itself, according to the rules of 
divinalion, with the most threatening and malignant aspect ; but his 
(ximpanion, whose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, persisted in his 
interrogations till he had extorted from the gods a seeming consent 
to his own wishes and those of the emperor. The journey of Maxi- 
mus through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philosophic 
vanity, and the magistrates vied with each other in the honourable 
reception which they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the senate, when he was 
informed of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 
interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender 
embrace, conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly, 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had derived 


^ He praiBCS the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had been twice os 
constot as Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the Phrygian goddess at 
Peasinus (Julian. Epist. xxi, [p. 389]). He applauds the firninesB of JSopater of 
llierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatise 
(Ejust. xxvii. p. 401). 

'O n / > jt/f ri Orat. Parrat. e. 77, p. 302. The 

sentiment is frequently It* *ulcatcd by Julian, Libanius, and the rest of their party. 

** The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode of divluatioD, 
are furly exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 

Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles (xv. zvi. xzziz.), in the same style 
of friendship and confidence, are addressed tb the philosopher Mas^us. 
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from the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus,^® who soon 
acquired the confidence, and influenced the councils, of Julian, was 
insensibly corrupted by the temptations of a court. His dsess be- 
came more splendid, his demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, 
under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by 
which the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in the short duration of 
his favour, a very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other 
philosophers and sophists who were invited to the Imperial residence 
by the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maximus, few were able 
to preserve their innocence or their reputation.^" The liberal gifts 
of money, lands, and houses were insufficient to satiate their rapacious 
avarice, and the indignation of the people was justly excited by the 
remembrance of their abject poverty and disinterested professions. 
The penetration of Julian could not always be deceived, but he was 
unwilling to despise the characters of those men whose talents de- 
served his esteem ; he desired to escape the double reproach of im- 
prudence and inconstancy, and he was apprehensive of degrading, in 
the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of religion.'*® 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the 
c nversi i who had firmly adhered to the worship of their 

ancestors, and the Christians who prudently embraced the 
religion of their sovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes'** 
gratified the ruling passions of his soul, superstition and vanity ; and 
he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, that if 
he could render each individual richer than Midas, and every city 
greater than Babylon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor of 


^ Eunapiua'.iu Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chrysanthio, p. 147, 14S [p. 94 sqq. 
and 191 sqq., ed. Comm.]) has minutely related these ancedotes, which he conceives 
to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the frailty of 
Maximus. His reception at Constantinople is described by Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 76, p. 301) and Amiuianus (xxii. 7). 

Chiysanthius, who had refused to qmt Lydia, was created high-priest of the pro- 
vince. His cautious and temperate use of power secured him after the revolution : 
and he lived in peace; while Maximus, Priscus, &c., were persecuted by the Christian 
ministers. See the adventui-es of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, tom. ii. 
p. 281-293. 

^ See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 100, 101, p. 324, 325, 326) and Eunapius (Vit. 
Sophist, in Proacresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]). Some students, whose exjKHjta- 
tiona perhaps were groundless or extravagant, retired in disgust (Grog. Naz. Orat. 
iv. p. 120). It is strange that we should not bo able to contradict the title of one of 
Tillemont's chapters (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 9G0), *'La Cour de Julien est 
pleiue de philosophes et de gens perdus.’* 

^ ^ Cnder the reign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired to the glorious 
title of Convertisseur, expressive of their zeal and success in making proselytes. The 
word and the idea are growing obsolete in France: may they never be introduced iuto 
England! 


• Eunapius wrote a continuation of the M. Mai, and reprinted in Niebuhr's edi 
History of Dexippus. Some valuable frag- tion of the Byzantine Historians. — M. 

meats of this wo^ have oeen recovered by 
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mankind unless, at the same time, he could reclaim his subjects from 
their impious revolt against the immortal gods.'^® A prince, who had 
studied«human nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman' 
empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians ; and the merit of a seasonable conver- 
sion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, or even to 
expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar dili- 
gence, to corrupt the religion of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful, ar.d 
the natural teinj)cr of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it wag 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as 
well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and even before 
the death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of announcing to his 
friends that they assisted, with fervent devotion and voracious 
appetite, at the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, 
of whole hecatombs of fat oxeii.*'^ The armies of the East, which 
had been trained under the standard of the cross and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the 
days of solemn and public festivals the emperor received the homage, 
and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of state was 
encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the republic ; the 
holy ni*iue of Christ was erased from the Laharurn ; and the sjmbols 
of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superetition were so dexterously 
blended that the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review, and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank 
and services, was required to cast a few grains of incense into the 
flame which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian confessors might 
resist, and others might repent ; but the far greater number, allured 
by the prospect of gold and awed by the presence of the emperor, 
contracted the criminal engagement, and their future perseverance in 


See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably those of Julian 
himself (Orat. Parent, c. 59, p. 285). 

When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) is desirous to magnify the Christian 
firmness of his brother Cajsarius, physician to the Imperial court, he owns that 
Ctesarius disputed with a formidable adversary, vroKw b *eu fiiyuf I* 

^Mornn. In his invectives ho scarcely allows any shore of wit or courage to the 
apostate. 

“ Julian. Epist. xxxviii [p. 415]. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies paene 
singulos milites cai-nis (listen tiore sagiud victitantes incultius, potusque aviditate 
correpti, humeris impositi trauseuntium per plateas, ex publicis sedibus .... ad sua 
diversoria portarentur. The devout prince and the indignant historian describe 
the same scene; and in Illyricum or Antioch similar causes must have produced 
iiniilar efifects. 
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the worship of the gods was enforced by every consideration of duty 
and of interest. By the fi'cqucnt repetition of these arts, and at the 
expense of sums which would have purchased the service of talf tt:e 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops the 
imaginary protection of the gods, and for himself the firm and 
effectual support of the Roman legions.^® It is indeed more than 
probable that the restoration and encouragement of Paganism re- 
vealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from motives of 
temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign, and who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of 
conscience, to the faith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and 
propagate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the 
extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle to the nation or community of the Jews dispersed 
through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope that, after his return from the 
Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to the 
Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind superstition and 
abject slavery of those unfoitunate exiles must excite the contempt ot 
a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the friendship of Julian by 
their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren syna- 
gogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious church ; 
the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, but their gravest 
rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate, and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the Pasran 

o 

magistrates. Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the 
subjects of their revolted children, nor was it long before they experi- 
enced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which had been granted or confirmed by Severus were gradually 
repealed by the Christian princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the 


w Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 7r>, S3-8G) and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxi. Ixxxii 

р. 307, 30o), 9rtf>l raurtt* rtiv ioyoZfjMt ur^-ovroy a,ynKuff6a.t u'iytty. TJie Sophist 

owns and justifies the expense of these military conversions. 

** Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. Aldus (Venet. 
1499) has branded it with an ti ywjria,-; but this stigma is justly removed by the sub- 
sequent editoni, Petavius and Spanheim. The epistle U mentioned by Sozomen (1, v. 

с. ii2), and tho purport of it is confirmed by Gregory (Orat. iv. p. Ill), and by Julian 
himself (Fragment, p. 295). 

“ The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the foundation. The 
judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 161, 162, edit, fol, 
London, 1G72) and Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120). Constantine made a 
law to protect Christian converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 1. 
Qodefroy, tom. vi. p. 215. 
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Jews of Palestine/® seemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppres- 
sion which were invented by the bishops and eunuchs of the coi^. ol 
Constairtius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to 
exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias,^' 
and the neighbouring cities of Palestine were filled with the remains 
of a people who fondly adhered to the promised land. But the edict 
of Hadrian was renewed and enforced, and they viewed from afar 
the wmIIs of the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross and the devotion of the Christians.-’* 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country the walls of Jeru- 
salem enclosed the two mountains of Sion and A era within , 

Jerusalem. 

an oval figure of about three English miles.®® Tow^ards the 
south, the upper town and the fortress of David were erected on the 
lofty ascent of Mount Sion ; on the north side, the buildings of the 
lower town covered the spacious summit of Mount A era ; and a part 
of the hill, distinguished by the name of Moriah, and levelled by 
human industry, was crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 
natioa After the final destruction of the temple by the arms of 
Titus and Hadrian a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was deserted, and 
the vacant space of the lower city was filled with the public and 
private edifices of the iElian colony, which spread themselves over 
the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted wall. 


“ Et interea (durinj^ the civil war of Magnentius) Judeporum seditio, qui Patiiciurn 
nefarie in regni apeciein sustulerunt, oppressa. Aurelius Victor, in Ccustantio, c. xlii. 
Sec Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by Reland, Falestin. 
tom. ii. p. 1*036-1042. 

** Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and his 
successors (tom. viii. c. iv. p. 111-133). 

Reland (Palestin. 1. i. p, 309, 390, 1. iii. p. 838) describes, with learning and 
perspicuity, Jerusalem and the face of the adjacent country. 

I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d'Anville (sur TAncienne 
Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75). The circumference of the ancient city (Euseb. 
Preparat. Evangel. 1. ix. c. 36) was 27 stadia, or 2550 toises. A plan taken on the 
spot assigns no more than 1980 for the modern town. The circuit is defined by 
natural landmarks, which cannot be mistaken or removed.'' 


• Both Mr. Williams (Holy City, vol. 
i, p. 149) and Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. in 
Palestine, vol. i. p. 467) agree that J osephus’ 
account (Bell. Jud. v. c. 4, s. 8) of the 
circumference of the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem, viz. 33 stadia, or nearly 3j geogra- 
phical miles, is correct. After its destruc- 
tion by Titus, Jerusalem s jems to have 
lain in ruins till the time C’f Hadrian, who 
rebuilt it under the name of .®lia Capito- 
lina. The circumference of his walls was 
considerably smaller, as a part of Mount 
Zion was excluded. Robinson (1. c.) is of 


opinion that the walls of Hadrian em- 
braced about the same circumference as 
the modern city, or about 2| geographical 
miles. This must have been its size when 
Julian attempted to rebuild the temple — 
the period of which Gibbon speaks; 
whose measurement, if he speaks of the 
city before Titus, is too small ; if of its 
state after Hadrian, toa large. He pro- 
ceeded on the authority of d’Anvill©, 
whose plan of Jerusalem (according to 
Mr. Williams, vol, i. suppt. p. 6) is very 
inaccurate. — S. 
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monuments of idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus on the spot which had been sanctified by the 
death and resurrection of Christ.®^* Almost three hundred years 
after those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was 
demolished by the order of Constantine, and the removal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A 
magnificent church was erected on that mystic ground by the first 
Christian emperor, and the effects of his pious munificence were 
extended to every spot which had been consecrated by the footsteps 
of patriarchs, of prophets, and of the Son of God.®^ 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments 
of their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive 
piigrimagcB. pilgrims from the shores of the Atlantic ocean and 

the most distant countries of the East and their piety was autho- 
rised by the example of the empress Helena, who appears to have 
united the credulity of age with the warm feelings of a recent con- 
version. Sages and heroes, who have visited the memorable scenes 
of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place and the Christian who knelt before the holy 
sepulchre ascribed his lively faith and his fervent devotion to the 
more immediate influence of the Divine Spirit. The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene 
of each memorable event. They exhibited the instruments which had 
been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet^ and his side ; the crown of thorns that was 
planted on his head ; the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they showed the cross on which he sufiered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the symbol 

See two curious passages in Jerom (tom. i. p. 102, tom. vi. p. 315), and the 
ample details of TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. i. p. 569, tom. ii. p. 289, 294, 
4 to. edition), 

Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 25-47, 51-53. The emperor likewise built 
churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambre. The holy 
sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, p. 125-133), and curiously delineated by 
Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p. 288-296). 

The Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem was composed in the year 333, for 
the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom. i. p. 126) mentions the Britons and 
the Indians, l^e causes of this superstitious fashion are discussed in the learned and 
judicious preface of Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 537-545).^ 

^ Cicero (do Finibus, v. 1) has beautifully expressed the common sense of mankind. 


• On the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
compare the chapter in Professor Robin- 
son’s Travels in Palestine, which has re- 
newed the old controversy with great 
vigour. To me this temple of Venus, said 
to have been erected by Hadrian to insult 


the Christians, is not the least suspicious 
part of the whole legend. — M. 1845. 

Much curious information on this 
subject is collected in the first chapter of 
Wilken, Qeschiohte der Kreuzziige. — M 
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of Christianitj in the banners of the Roman legions Such miracles 
as seemed necessary to account for its extraordinarj preservation and 
seasonable discovery were gradually propagated without opposition. 
The custody of the true crossy which on Easter Sunday was solemnly 
exposed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem ; and 
he alone might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims by the 
gift of small pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and carried 
away in triumph to their respective countries. But as this gainfui 
branch of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was found 
convenient to suppose that the marvellous wood possessed a secret 
power of vegetation, and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired.®® It might perhaps 
have been expected that the influence of the place and the belief of a 
perpetual miracle should have produced some salutary effects on the 
morals, as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect- 
able of the ecclesiastical writeis have been obliged to confess, not 
only that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant 
tumult of business and pleasure,®’^ but that every species of vice — 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder — was familiar to the 
inhabitants of the holy city.®® The wealth and pre-eminence of the 
church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian as w ell as ortho- 
dox candidates ; and the virtues of Cyril, w'ho since his death has 
been liom ured with the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal dignity.®® 

Barouius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 326, No. 42-50) and Tillemont (M^in. Eccl^s. 
tom. vii. p. 8-16) are the historians and champions of the miraculous invention of the 
cross, under the reign of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpiciua 
Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who think, peiplexes those who 
believe. See Jortin’s sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. xxxvi. ; see Dupin. Bibliot. 
Ecclds. tom. iii. p. 149), who seems to have improved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril 
into a real fact. The same supernatural privilege must have been communicated to 
the Virgin’s milk (Erasmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778, Lugd. Batav. 1703, in Colloq. de 
Peregrinat. Religionis ergo), saints’ heads, &c., and other relics, which are repeated in 
so many different churches.* 

^ Jerom (tom. i. p. 103), who resided in the neighbouring village of Bethlem, de- 
scribes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal experience. 

** Gi’egor. Nyssen. apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, which condemns 
either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, is painful to the catholic divines, 
while it is dear and familiar to our protestant polemics. 

^ He renDUBcod his orthodox ordination, officiated as a desicon, and was re-ordained 
by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril afterwards changed with the times, and 


* Lord Mahon, in a memc u' read before for the Hill of Calvary. There is none in 
the Society of Antiquaries Feb. 1831), the sacred writings ; the uniform use of the 
has traced, in a brief but interesting man- common word instead of any word 

nor, the singular adventures of the “ true ” expressing ascent or acclivity, is against 
cross. It is curious to inquire what au- the notion. — M. 
thority wo have, except of late tradition, 
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The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
Julian ancient glory of the temple of Jerusalem. As the Chris- 
tians were firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting 
temple. destruction had been pronounced against the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have converted the 
success of his undertaking into a specious argument against the faith 
of prophecy and the truth of revelation.'^^ He was displeased with 
the spiritu^ worship of the synagogue ; but he approved the institu- 
tions of Mv*ses, who had not disdained to adopt many of the rites and 
ceremonies of Egypt. The local and national deity of the Jews 
was sincerely adored by a polytheist who desired only to multiply 
the number of the gods and such was the appetite of Julian for 
bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered at the feast of the dedication twenty-two 
thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep. These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but the prospect of an 
immediate and important advantage would not suffer the impatient 
monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the Persian 
war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding emi- 
nence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts and resist the ambition of their Christian rivals ; and to invite a 

prudently conformed to the Nicene faith. Tillemont (Mem. Eccl6s. tom. viii.), who 
tieats his memory with tenderness and respect, hjis thrown his virtues into the text, 
and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the volume. 

Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagare. Ammian. xxiii. 1 . 
The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even among the Gentiles. They had many 
temples in each city (at Sichem five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty- 
four); but the wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centred in one spot. 

*** The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of Gloucester, the 
learned and dogmatic Warbuiton ; who, with the authority of a theologian, prescribes 
the motives and conduct of the Supreme Being. The discourse entitled Julian 
(2nd edition, London, 1751) is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which aie 
imputed to the Warburtonian school. 

I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, 
&c., who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the falsehood of some super- 
stitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, &c. 

Julian (Fragment, p. 295) respectfully styles him Biof, and mentions him 

elsewhere (Epist. Ixiii.) with still higher reverence. He doubly condemns the Chris- 
tians, for believing and for renouncing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a 
true, but not the on/y, God. Apud Cyril. 1. ix. p. 305, 30G. 

1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chronicles vii. .5. Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. viii. c. 4 

[§ ^it. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so many hecatombs miglit 

De Inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le 
Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the numbers.* 

* According to the historian Kotobed- sand camels and cows, and fifty thousand 
dym, quoted by Burckhardt (Travels in sheep. Barthema describes thirty thou* 
Arabia, p. 276) the khalif Moktedei sand oxen slain, and their carcasses given 
sacrificed during his pilgrimage to Mecca, to the poor. Quarterly Review, xiiL 
in the year of the Hejira 350 , forty thou- p. 39. — M 
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numerous colony of Jews, whose stem fanaticism would be always 
prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of 
the Pagan government. Among the friends of the emperor (if the 
names oT emperor and of friend are not incompatible) the first place 
was assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alypius.'* 
The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice and manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his abilities in the civil adminis- 
tration of Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the liai*- 
m )ny and softness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom 
Julian communicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and 
his most serious counsels, received an extraordinary commission to 
restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusjilem ; and the dili- 
gence of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great deliverer, the Jews 
from all the provinces of the empire assembled on the holy mountain 
of their fathei-s ; and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated 
the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 
temple has in every age been the ruling passion of the children of 
Israel. In this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and 
the women their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- 
tributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; and the 
commands of a great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm of a 
whole people.’® 

Yet, oil this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm 
were unsuccessful; and the ground of the Jewish temple, 
which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque,” still cen- pnse is 

. . , * ^ ^ dsi^uted * 

tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and 
desolation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and the 
new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the interruption of 
an arduous work, which was attempted only in the last six months 
of the life of Julian.’® But the Christians entertained a natural and 
pious expectation that in this memorable contest the honour of reli- 


Julian, Epist. xxix. xxx. [p. 402, sgg.] La Bldterie baa neglected to translate tha 
second of these epistles. 

See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. Ill) 
and Theodoret (1. iii. c. 20). 

Built by Omar, the second khalif, who died A.©. 644. This great mosque covei'a 
the whole consecrated groimd of the Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square 
of 760 toises, or one Roman mile, in circumference. See D’Anville, Jerusalem, p. 45, 

^Immianus records the consuls of the year 363, before he proceeds to mention 

the thoughts of Julian. Templum instaurare sumptibus cogitabat immodicis. 

Wai'burton has a secret wish to anticipate the design ; but he must have understood, 
fr jm former examples, that the execution of such a work v^ ould have demanded many 
years. 
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gio:i would be vindicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a 
whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some Variations, 
by contemporary and respectable evidence/® This public event is 
described by Ambrose,®^ bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadversion of the 
Jews ; by the eloquent Chrysostom,®^ who might appeal to the 
memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; and by 
Gregory Naziaiizen,®- who published his account of the miracle before 
perhaps by ^^6 expiration of the same year. The last of these writers 
boldly declared that this praetematural event was not 
event. disputed by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as it 
may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus.®^ The philosophic soldier, who loved the 
virtues without adopting the prejudices of his master, has recorded, 
in his judicious and candid history of his owm times, the extraordinary 
obstacles which interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. 
“ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, urged 
“ with vigour and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls 
“ of fire, breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and 
“ reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, inac- 
“ cessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and, the victorious 
element continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 
“ as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
“ doned.” ^ Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 


^ The Bubsoqueub witnesses, Socrates, Sozomeu, Theodorot, Philostorgius, &c., 
add contradictions rather than autliority. Compare the objections of Bjibnage (Hist, 
dcs Juifs, tom. viii. p. 157-168) with Warbiirton’s answers (Julian, p. 174-258). The 
bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the gar- 
ments of the spectators by a similar iiist<mce and tbe natural effects of lightning. 

Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 946, edit. Benedictin. He composed this fanatic 
epistle (a.d. 388) to justify a bishop who had been condemned by tbe civil magistrate 
for burning a synagogue. 

Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580, advors. Judaeos et Gentes [c. 16], tom. ii. p. 574, de 
Sto- Babylft. [c. 221, edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the common and natural sup- 
position; but the learned Benedictine, who dates the composition of these sermons in 
the year 383, is confident they were never pronounced from the pulpit. 

Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 1 10-113. Ta Si au^ ‘rt^iSsfirav kx) 00^1 ro7g 

Ammian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, juvaretque provinci® 
rector, metuendi globi fiammarum prope fuudamenta crebris assultibus erumpentes 
fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus iuaccossum; hoeque modo elemento desti- 
natius repellente, cessavit inceptum. Warburtou labours (p. 60-90) to extort a con- 
fession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses can only be 
received by a very favourable judge. 


* Michaelis has given an ingenious and and a Pagan, will not permit us to call tn 
sufficiently probable explanation of this question. It was sujgges^ by a passage 
remarkable incident, which the positive in Tacitus. That historiaD, speaking of 
^timony of Ammianus, a contemporary Jerusalem, says, — The Temple itself 
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ftstonigh an incredulous, mind. JTet a philosopher may still reciuire 
the ori^nal evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. At thi« 
important crisis any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This glorious 
deliverance would be speedily improved and magnified by the pious 
art of the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Chris- 
tian world ; and, at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, 
careless of theological disputes, might adorn his work with the 
specious and splendid miracle.®^ 

Dr, Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes to doubt the truth 


was a kind of citadel, which had its own 
walls, superior in their workmanship and 
construction to those of the city. The 
porticos themselves, which surrounded 
the temple, were an excellent fortificji- 
tion. There wris a fountain of constanily 
running water ; subterranean excavations 
under the mountain ; reservoirs and cisterns 
to collect the rain-water ** Tac. Hist. v. 12 . 
These excavations and reservoirs must 
liave been very considerable. The latter 
furnished water during the whole siege of 
Jerusalem to 1,100,000 inhabitants, for 
whom the fountain of Siloe could not 
have sufficed, and who had no fresh rain- 
water the siege having taken place from 
the moutlt of April to the mouth of 
August, a period of the year during which 
it rarely rains in Jerusalem. As to the 
excavations, they served after, and even 
before, the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, to contain not only magazines of oil, 
wine, and com, but also the treasures 
which were laid up in the Temple. Jo- 
sephus has related several incidents which 
show their extent. When Jerusalem was 
ou the point of being taken by Titus, the 
rebel chiefs, placing their last hopes in 
these vast subterranean cavities {utovo(aov$, 
v'jfoytitet, formed a design of con- 

cealing themselves there, and remaining 
during the conflagration of the city, and 
until the Romans had retired to a dis- 
tance. The greater part had not time to 
execute their design; but one of them, 
Simon, the son of Gioras, having provided 
himself with food, and tools to excavate 
the earth, descended into this retreat 
with some companions : he remained 
there till Titus had set out for Rome : 
under the pressure of famine he issued 
forth on a sudden, in tlv very place 

• It is a fact now popularly kndwn, that, when 
mines which have been long closed arc tjpened, 
one of two things takes place: either the torches 
are extinguished and tlie men fall first into a swoon 
Rrk'l soon die ; or, if the air is inflammable, a little 

VOL. m. 


where the Temple had stood, and ap- 
peared in the mi^t of the Roman guard. 
He was seized and carried to Rome for 
the triumph. His appearance made it be 
suspected that other Jews might have 
chosen the same asylum ; search was 
made, and a great number discovered. 
Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. vii. c. 2. It is 
probable that the greater part of these 
excavations were the remains of the time 
of Solomon, when it was the custom tc 
work to a great extent under ground : no 
other date can be assigned to them. The 
Jews, on their return from the captivity, 
were too poor to undertake such works; 
and although Herod, on rebuilding the 
Temple, m^e some excavations (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. XV, 11, vii.), the haste with 
which that building was completed will 
not allow us to suppose that they be- 
longed to that period. Some were used 
for sowers and drains, others served tc 
conceal the immense treasures of which 
Crassus, a hundred and twenty years be- 
fore, plundered the Jews, and which 
doubtless had been since replaced. The 
Temple was destroyed a.d. 70: the at- 
tempt of Julian to rebuild it, and the 
fact related by Amraianus, coincide with 
the year 363. There had then elapsed 
between these two epochs an interval of 
near 300 years, during which the excava- 
tions, choked up with ruins, must have 
become full of inflammable air. The 
workmen employed by Julian, as they 
were digging, arrived at the excavations 
of the Temple; they would take torches 
to explore them ; sudden flames repelled 
those who approached ; explosions were 
heard; and these phenomena were re- 
newed every time that they penetrated 
into new subterranean paBsageB.* This 

flame Is seen to flicker round the lamp, which 
spreads and multipHea till the confla^ation be- 
comes general, is fbHov^ed by an explosioii, KOfl 
kills all who are in the way.— G. 
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The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with 
partiality the Tuin of the Christian church. Julian still continued to 
of Julian. maintain the freedom of religious worship, without distin- 
guishing whether this universal toleration proceeded from his justice 
or his clemency. He affected to pity the unhappy Christians, who 
WTre mistaken in the most important object of their lives ; but his 
pity was degraded by contenipt, his contempt was embittered by 
hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly wound whenever it 
issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he w^as sensible that the 
Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, 
and perhaps enjoined, the use of the less honourable appellation of 
GALiLiEANS.®^ He declared that, by the folly of the Galilmans, 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and 
odious to the gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of 
destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict that a frantic patient 
might sometimes be cured by salutary violcnce.^^^ An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their religious sentiments, one part of 
his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, while the other was 
entitled only to the common benefits that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient people.^^ According to a principle pregnant with 

ot tills fjimoiis miraclo (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 47-71)." Tho 
silence of Jorom would lead to a suspicion that the same story which W'as celebrated 
at a distance might be despised on tlk) spot. 

^ Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. SI. And this law was confirmed by tho invariable prac« 
tico of Julian himself. War burton has justly observed (p. 35) that the Platonists 
believed in the mysterious virtue of words; and Julian’s dislike for the name of Christ 
might proceed from superstition as well as from contempt. 

Fragment. Jiilian, p. 238. He derides the f^upla (Epist. vii.), aud so 

far loses sight of the principles of toleration as to wish (Epist. xlii. [p. 424]) ilKovras 

^ Oi ya.(j fjtot Stjui; itfr) tce/xi7^ifiiv v 

*Aviactff ol «£ nsor<r<v i^avitTOKrtv. 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true spirit of a bigot 
(Epist. xlix. [p. 432]), are taken from the speech of ./Eolus, wdien he refuses to gi*ant 


explanation is confirmed by the relation 
of an event nearly similar by Josephus. 
King Herod having heard that immense 
treasures had been concealed in tho se- 
pulchre of David, he descended into it 
with a few conQdeniial persons : he found 
in the first subterranean chamber only 
jewels and precious stuffs; but, having 
wished to penetrate into a second cham- 
ber which hod been long closed, ho was 
repelled, when he opened it, by flames 
which killed those who accompanied him. 
(Ant. Jud. xvi. 7, i.) As here there is 
no room for miracle, this fact may be 
considered as a new proof of the veracity 


of that related by Ammianiis and the 
contemporary writers. — G. 

To tho illustrations of the extent of 
the subterranean chambers adduced by 
Michaclis may be added, that when John 
of Gischala, during the siege, surprised 
the Temple, the party of Eleazar took 
refuge within them. Bell. Jud. vi. 3, i. 
The sudden sinking of tho Hill of Sion, 
when Jerusalem was occupied by Bar* 
chocab, may have been connected with 
similar excavations. Hist, of Jews, voL 
iii. 122 and 186.— M. 

" Gibbon has forgotten Basnage, to 
whom Warburton replied. — M. 
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mischief and oppression, the emperor transferred to the pontiffs of his^ 
own religion the management of the liberal allowances from the 
public rdVenue which had been granted to the church by the piety of 
Constantine and his sons. The proud system of clerical honours and 
immunities, which had been constructed with so much art and labour, 
was levelled to the ground ; the hopes of testamentary donations 
were intercepted by the rigour of the laws ; and the priests of tlie 
Christian sect were confounded with the last and most ignominious 
class of the people. Such of these regulations as appeared necessary 
to check the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon after- 
w'ards imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar 
distinctions which policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, mmt be confined to those priests who profess 
the religion of the state. But the will of the legislator was not 
exempt from prejudice and })assion ; and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian to deprive the Christians of all the temporal 
honours and advantages which rendered them respectable in the eyes 
of the world.®® 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which 
prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of 
fjrammar and rhetoric.®^ The motives alleged by the hii>ii8tho 
emperor to justiiy this partial and oppressive measure from teach- 
might command, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning 
of a word which might be indifferently applied to the language and 
the religion of the Greeks : he contemptuously observes that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or to 
enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly contends that, if they 
refuse to adore the gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought 
to content themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew in the 
churches of the Galilaeans.®® In all the cities of the Roman world 
the education of the youth was intrusted to masters of grammar and 
rhetoric, who were elected by the magistrates, maintained at the 
public expense, and distinguished by many lucrative and honour- 

Ulysses a fresh supply of wiuds (Odyss. x. 73). Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. lix. p. 28G) 
attempts to justify this partial behaviour by an apology, in which persecution peeps 
through the mask of candour. 

88 Those laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight hints of Julian 
himself i^Epist. lii. [p. 433, sgg.]), in the vague declamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. p, 
86, 87), and in the positive assertions of Sozomen (1. v. c. 5). 

Inolemens . , . perenni obruendum silentio. Ammian. xxii. 10, xxv. 5. 

The edict itself, which is stiU extant among the epistles of Juliw (xUi. [p. 422]), 
may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 96). Tillemonl 
(M6m. Ecclos. tom. vii. p. 1291-1294) has collected the seeming differences of ancienta 
and modems. They may be easily reconciled. The ChristianB wore directly forbid to 
teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn; since they would not frequent Uie echools 
v£ tlie Pagans. 

M 2 
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able privileges. The edict of Julian appears to have included the 
physicians^ and professors of all the liberal arts ; and the emperor, 
who reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religicus con- 
stancy of the most learned of the Christians.®^ As soon as the 
resignation of the more obstinate®* teachers had established the 
unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising 
generation to resort with freedom to the public schools, in a just 
confidence that their tender minds would receive the impressions 
of literature and idolatry. If the greatest part of the Christian 
youth should be deterred by their own scruples, or by those of 
their parents, from accepting this dangerous mode of instruction, 
they m ist, at the same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal 
education. Julian had reason to expect that, in the space of a few 
yccars, the church would relapse into its primaeval simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the 
learning and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a gene- 
ration of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the various follies of 
Polytheism.®’ 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
DiRgraco Christiaiis of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and 
BionXhe* of power; but the injustice of excluding them from all 
Christians, officcs of trust and profit seems to have been the result 
of his general policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive law.®* Superior merit might deserve and obtain some 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the Christian 
officers were gradually removed from their employments in the state, 
the army, and the provinces. The hopes of future candidates were 

Codex Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. iii. de medicis et profeBsoribus, leg. 5 (published tho 
17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of July, a.d. 363) with Godo- 
froy’s Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31. 

^ OrosiuB celebrates their disintereBted reBolution; Sicut a majoribus nostris com- 
pertum habemus, oinnes ubique propemodum .... officium qiiam fidem deeerere 
maluerunt, vii. 30. Proflcresius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial 
favour of the emperor. Hieronym. in Clirou. p. 18.5, edit. Scaliger [tom. vih. p. 805, 
ed. Vallars.]. Eunapius in Proaeresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]. 

They had recourse to the expedient of compoeing books for their own schools. 
Within a few months Apollinaris produced his Christian imitations of Homer (a sacred 
history in xxiv. books), Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen is satisfied 
that they equalled, or excelled, the originals.* 

It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (Epist. vii.) ftlvrdi 

rovf BiofftCtTf K«u ^nuui luv. Sozomen (1. v. c. 18) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13) must 
be reduced to the standard of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to exaggeration, 
but more restrained by the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 

** Socrates, however, implies that, on Si %v 'latu red fin y^et(pn>en, Xtyi^Qvrtu. 

the death of Julian, thev were contemptu- Socr. Hist, iii, 1 6.—- Itt. 
ouily tlirown aside by the Christians. rivv 
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extinguished by the declared partiality of a prince who maliciously 
reminded them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, 
either of ’justice or of war, and who studiously guarded the camp 
and the tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of 
government were intrusted to the Pagans, who professed an ardent 
zeal for the religion of their ancestors ; and as the choice of the 
emperor was often directed by the rules of divination, the favourites 
whom he preferred as the most agreeable to the gods did not 
always obtain the approbation of mankind.®* Under the administra- 
tion of their enemies, the Christians had much to suffer, and more to 
apprehend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, 
restrained the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of justice 
and toleration which he himself had so recently established. But the 
provincial ministers of his authority were placed in a less conspicuous 
station. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign ; and ventured 
to exercise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries on 
whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. 
The emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of 
the conduct of his officers by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards.®® 

The most effectual instrument of oppression with which they were 
armed was the law that obliged the Christians to make 

, , ^ , They are 

full and ample satisfaction for the temples which they had condemned 
destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the the pagan 

^ ^ ^ ^ tcniuIcB 

triumphant church had not always expected the sanction of 
the public authority ; and the bishops, who were secure of impunity, 
had often marched at the head of their congregations to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. The consecrated 
lands, which had increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of the 
clergy, were clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these 
lands, and on the ruins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had 
frequently erected their ow'n religious edifices: and as it wiis 
necessary to remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, 
the justice and piety of the emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious violence.®’ 

Siirv Koj i/iavg Ka) fjur %^ovf. Libailius, Ol'at. Parent, c. 88, p. 314. 

Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74, yi, 92. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 6. 
Some drawback may however be allowed for the violence of their seal, not less partial 
than the zeal of Julian. 

^ If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286) with 
the passionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 87), we may find it dillic oil 
to persuade ouraolves tliat the two orators are really describing the same events. 
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After the ground was cleared, the restitution of those stately 
structures which had been levelled with the dust, and of tiic 
precious ornaments which had been converted to Ohriatian uses, 
swelled into a very large account of damages and debt. The 
authors of the injury had neither the ability nor the inclination to 
discharge this accumulated demand : and the impartial wisdom of a 
legislator would have been displayed in balancing the adverse claims 
and complaints by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the 
whole empire, and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed 
by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Roman 
law, which substitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, the 
])crson of the insolvent debtor. Under the preceding reign, Mark, 
bishop of Arethusa,®® had laboured in the conversion of his people 
with arms more effectual than those of persuasion.®® The magis- 
trates required the full value of a temple which had been destroyed 
by his intolerant zeal ; but as they were satisfied of liis poverty, they 
desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the slightest 
compensation. They apprehended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 
scourged him, they tore his beard; and his naked body, anointed 
with honey, was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, and 
exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.^®® 
From this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and 
to insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He was at length 
rescued from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
fessor ; the catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance and the 


Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles betwren Emesa 
(fferns) and Epiphania {Hainath\ was founded, or at least named, by Seleuciis 
Nicator. ^ Its peculiar sera dates from the year of Rome 685, according to the medals 
of the city. In the decline of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa wei-e usurped 
by the Arab Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not extin- 
guished in the reign of Vespasian. See D'Anville’s Maps and G(?ogi-aphie Ancionne^ 
tom. ii. p. 134; Wesseling, Itineraria, p. 188; and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon.. 
p. 80, 481, 482. 

»• Sozomen, 1. v. c. 10. It is sui^rising that Gregory and Theodoret should 
suppress a circumstance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced the religious meiit 
of the confessor. 

100 sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically painted 
(Orat. iii. p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and reluctant evidence of 
Libanius. Ixuvof x^t^xfA.iitof, xa) xeti rov •s’/uyuvog xuru rtX’koUivov^ 

m-xvra myx^p pup iero6io{ \<rri rxTg TiftaTf. xap (Sapti 9rev, Tifititdynros plfivg. Epist, 

730, p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. ' ^ 

certatim eum sibi (Christiani) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze 
and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word whose true signification had been 
mistaken by former interpreters, and even by Le Clerc (Bibliothfeque Aocieuue ot 
Moderne, tom. iii. p. 371). Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzled to understand (M<^nL 
B^Ws. tom. vii. p. 1309) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistake a Semi Aiiaa 
bishop for a saint. 
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Pagans, who might be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruelty. Julian spared his 
life : but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian, 
posterity will condemn the ingratitude, instead of praising the 
clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings 
of Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant The tempio 
places of devotion in the Pagan world. A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light ; and his colossal 
figure^®^ almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was enriched 
with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. 
The deity was represented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup 
in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth ; as if he supplicated 
the venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne : for the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the 
Peneus to those of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were 
imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, 
which rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed 
from the Castallan fountain of Daphne.'^® In the adjacent fields a 
stadium was built by a sj)ccial privilege,^® ' which had been purchased 


Sfc me probable advice of Sallust (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 90, 91). Libanius 
intercedes for a siruiliir offender, lest they should find many J\[arks ; yet he allows 
that, if Orion had secreted the consecrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the punish- 
ment of Marsyas — to be flayed alive (Epist. 730, p. 349-351). 

Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, by saving the apostate, Mark had 
deserved still more than he had suffered. 

The grove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1089, 1090, 
edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 750, ed. Casaub.]), Libanius (Narnia, p. 185-188; Aiitiochic. 
Orat. xi. p. 380, 381 [ed. Morell. 1627]), andSozomen (1. v. c. 19). Wesseling (Itinerar. 
p. 581) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August, p. G4) illustrate this curious subject. 

Simulacrum in oo Olympiad Jovis imitameuti a?quiparana magnitudinem. 
Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and his bulk was conse- 
quently equal to that of a thousand men. See a curious Memoirc of the Abbe' Gedoyn 
(Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198). 

Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the Castaliau 
stream; a trick which, according to the physician Vandale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282), 
might bo easily performed by chymical preparations. The emperor stopped the 
source of such dangerous knowledge, which was again opened by the devout curiosity 
of Julian. 

It was purchased, A.D. 44, in the year 92 of the sera of Antioch (Noris. Epoch. 
Syro-Maced. p. 139-174) for the term of ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games 
of Antioch were not regularly celebrated till the reign of Commodus. See the curious 
details in the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. i. p. 291, 320, 372-381 [ed. Oxou. ; 
p. 225, 248, and 283 sqq,j ed. Bonn.]), a writer whoso merit and authority are confined 
within the limits of his native city.* 

* Malala has erroneously mentioned calla. They were discontinued at the close 
Commodus instead of Caracalla. The of the 5GSth year of Antioch, that is a.d. 
games were celebrated in the 2G0th year 520. Clinton, Fast, Rom. vol.i. p. 220. On 
of the era of Antioch, that is in a.d. 212 , the Olympic games of Antioch, see Kmuse^ 
in the seconii year of the reign cf Cara- Olympia, Wien, 1838, p. 207, — S* 
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from Elis ; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of the 
city ; and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was annually 
applied to the public pleasures.'®® The perpetual resort of |)ilgrims 
and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
the stately and populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial city. The 
temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
Aaurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers a cool and impene- 
trable shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from 
every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature 
of the air ; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and 
aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated to health 
and joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth pursued, like 
Apollo, the object of his desires ; and the blushing maid was warned, 
by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. 
The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise where pleasure, assuming the character of 
religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the vene- 
ration of natives and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 
were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple."® 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore 
„ , , the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the 

Neglect and ^ • tt- t t 

profonauon highest pitch of cagemess and impatience. His lively 
of Daphne. anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 

libations, and of incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence ; and the 
tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the zeal of 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he 
found only a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple."' I’he altar 

108 Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in the reign of August ii .-i. 
The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the age of Constantine, are compared in 
the Expositio totiusMundi, p. 6 (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.). 

Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dedi luxurid. diffluentes et Daphnicis moribus. 
These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, in an ori^nal letter preserved 
by his biographer in Hist. August, p. 41 [Vulcat. Gallic, in Vita Avid. Cass. c. 6], 
Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was seen at Daphne. 

Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit {Pompey), quo lucus ibi spatiosior 
fieret; dolectatus amcenitate loci et aquarum abundantly. Eutropius, vi. 14 [11]. 
Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 

Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers his own character with that JiatvtH 
thftt unconscious simplicity, which always constitutes genuine humour. 
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was deserted, the oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy 
ground was profaned by the introduction of Christian and funereaf 
rites. ^After Babylas^^^ (a bishop of Antioch, who died in prison 
in the persecution of Decius) had rested near a century in his grave, 
his body, by the order of the Caesar Gallus, was transported into the 
midst of the grove of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
over his remains ; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial of the Christians of 
Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of their bishop ; 
and the priests of Apollo retired, with their affrighted and indignant 
votaries. As soon as another revolution seemed to restore the 
fortune of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was demolished, 
and new buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
been raised by the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and most 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity from the 
odious presence of the dead and living Christians, who had so 
effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm.^ The 
scene of infection was purified, according to the forms of Removal 
ancient rituals; the bodies were decently removed; and bLJeVSa 
tlie ministers of the church were permitted to convey the 
remains of St. Babylas to their former habitation within ^"*p*®* 
th.* wi^lh of Antioch. The modest behaviour which might have 
assuaged the jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected on 
this occasion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car that 
transported the relics of Babylas was followed, and accompanied, 
and received, by an innumerable multitude, who chanted, with 
thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David the most expressive 
of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint 
was a triumph ; and the triumph was an insult on the religion of 
the emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. 
During the night which terminated this indiscreet procession the 
temple of Daphne was in flames; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed; and the walls of the edifice were left a naked and awful 
monument of ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with 
religious confidence, that the powerful intercession of St. Babylas 
had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted roof : but 

Babylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops of Antioch (Hist. 
Eccles. 1. vi. c. 29, 39). His triumph over two emperors (the first fabulous, the 
second historical) is iffusoly celebrated by Chrysostom (tom. ii. p. 536-577, edit. 
Montfaucon). Tillemont (^M4m. Eccles. tom. iii. part ii. p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes 
almost a sceptic. 

Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in the confession 
of Julian (Misopogon, p. 361) and Libanius (Necnia, p. 185) that Apollo was disturbed 
Dy the vicinity of one dead man. Yet Ammianus (xxii. 12) clears and purifins the 
whole ground, according to the rites which the Athenians formerly practised in the 
ilia of Delos. 
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as Julian was reduced to the alternative of believing either a crime 
or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, hut 
with some colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the 
revenge of the Galilaeans.^^'* Their oflence, had it been sufficiently 
proved, mkrht have justified the retaliation, which was im- 

Julbn shuts * ^ , i <• t t i* i 

the cathedral mediately executed by the order oi Julian, ot shutting 
* the doors, and confiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of 
Antioch. To discover the criminals who were guilty of the tumult, 
of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, several ecclesiastics 
were tortured and a presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was 
beheaded by the sentence of the count of the East. But this 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who lamented, with real or 
affected concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers would 
tarnish his reign with the disgrace of persecution.^^® 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the 
frown of their sovereign ; but when the father of his country declares 
himself the leader of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot 
easily be restrained, nor consistently punished. Julian, in a public 
composition, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of 
Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the 
sepulchres of the Galilaeans; and faintly complains that they had 
revenged the injuries of the gods with less moderation than he should 
have recommended.^^’ This imperfect and reluctant confession may 
appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives — that in the cities of 
Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea, Heliopolis, &c., the Pagans abused, without 
prudence or remorse, the moment of their prosperity; tliat the 
unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from torture only by 
death; that, as their mangled bodies were dragged through the 
streets, they were pierced (such w'as the universal rage) by the spits 
of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged women ; and that the entrails ol 
Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by those 
bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously thro a n 
to the unclean animals of the city.^^® Such scenes of religious 

Julian (in Mlsopogon, p. 3G1) ratlier iusinaates than affirms their guiit. 
Ammianus (xxii. 13) treats the imputation as Icvissimus rumor, and relates the story 
with extraordinary candour. 

Quo tarn atroci cusft repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatoris ira provexit, 
ut quaistiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian blames the lenity of the magiH- 
tratos of Antioch), et majorem ecclesiam Antiochise claudi. [Amm. 1. c.] This inter- 
diction was performed with some circumstances of indignity and profanation: and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian’s uncle, is related with much su])cr- 
stitious complacency by the Abb<5 de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 362-3G9. 

Besides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be suspected, we 
may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincei*a of Ruinart, p. 591, The 
complaint of Julian gives it an original and authentic air. 

Julian. Misopogon, p. 361. 

See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 87). Sozomen (1. v o. 9) maybe considered 
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madness exhibit the most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria attracts still more attentiap^ 
from •the certainty of the fact, the rank of the victims, and the 
splendour of the capital of Egypt. 

George,^ from his parents or his education, sumamed the Cappa- 
docian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. George of 
From this obscure and servile ori^n he raised himself 
by the talents of a parasite ; and the patrons whom he assiduously 
flattered procured for their worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contract, to supply the army with bacon. His employment 
was mean ; he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the 
basest arts of fraud and corruption ; but his malversations were so 
notorious, that George was compelled to escape from the pursuits of 
justice. After this disgrace, in which he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with real or 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology ; and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athanasius. 
The entrance of the new archbishop was that of a barbarian 

11 1 . • 11 1 1 356 . 

coiKjueror ; and each moment of his reign was polluted by 
(‘ruelty and avarice. The catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were 
al 'iiiidoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to exercise 
the office of persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The Alexandria 
primate of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his 
lofty station ; but he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the 
unjust and almost universal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, <S:c. : and the spiritual father of a great people 
condescended to practise the vile and pernicious arts of an informer. 


aa an original, though not impartial, witness. He was a native of Gaza, and had con- 
veraed with the confessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an 
hundred (1. vii. c. 28). Philostorgius (1. vii, c. 4, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, 
p. 284) adds some tragic circumstances of Christians who were literally sacrificed at 
the altars of the gods, &c. 

The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by Ammianus (xxii. 
11), Gregoi’y Nazianzen (Orat. xxi, p. 382, 385, 389, 390), and Epiphanius (Hspres. 
Ixxvi. [p. 9i2, ed. Paris, 1622]). The invectives of the two saints might not deserve 
much credit, unless they were confirmed by the testimony of the cool and impartial 
infidel. 

After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent orders to pre- 
serve the library for his own use, and to torture the slaves who might be suspected of 
secreting any books. He praises the merit of the collection, from whence he had bor- 
rowed and transcribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. 
He could wish indeed that the works of the Qalileeans might perish; but he requires 
an exact account even of those theological volumes, lest other treatises more valuable 
should be confounded in their loss. Julian. Epiat. ix. xxxvi. [p. 377, 411], 
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The Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax which he 
suggested on all the houses of the city, under an obsolete claln? 
that the royal founder had conveyed to his successors, the Ptoftmies 
and the Caesars, the perpetual property of the soil The Pagans, 
who had been flattered with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were 
either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who exclaimed in 
a loud and threatening tone, “ How long will these sepulchres be 
“ permitted to stand ?” Under the reign of Constantins he was 
expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people ; and it 
was not without a violent struggle that the civil and military powers 
of the state could restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The 
messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian 
A.D. 361. announced the downfal of the archbishop. George, with 
Nov. 30 . obsequious ministers, count Diodorus, and 

Dracontius, master of the mint, were ignominiously dragged in 
iroismns- chains to the public prison. At the end of twenty-four 
pooX. days the prison was forced open by the rage of a supcr- 
Dec. 24 , stitious multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial 
proceedings. The enemies of gods and men expired under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and his associates 
were carried in triumph through the streets on the back of a camel ; 
and the inactivity of the Athanasian party was esteemed a shining 
example of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown into the sea ; and the popular leaders of the 
tumult declared their resolution to disappoint the devotion of the 
Christians, and to intercept the future honours of these martyr%^ who 
liad been punished, like their predecessors, by the enemies of their 
religion,'*^ The fears of the Pagans were just, and their precautions 
Ineffectual. The meritorious death of the archbishop obliterated the 
memory of his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to 
the Arians, and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced 
his worship into the bosom of the catholic church. The odious 

Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, rijp 
ffT^Tfiyti9eL$ rnf 1. vii. c. 2, Qodefroy', p. 267. 

Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, collectis supremis, sodos 
illis exstruerentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione compulsi, pertulere cruciabiles 
pccnas, adusque gloriosain mortem intemcratA fide progressi, et nunc Marty res 
appellantur. Ammian. xxii. 11. Epiphaniua proven to the Arians that George was 
not a martyr. 

Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 303, edit. Dupin; and Tillemont, Mdm. 
Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 713, in 4to.) and Priscillianists (Tillemont, Mto.Ecclds. tom. viii. 
p. 517, in 4to.) have in like manner usurped the honours of catholic saints and martyrs. 

“ Julian himself says that they tore him to pieces like dogs, m 

myuT, Epist. X. [p. 380]. — M. 
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Stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, assumed 
the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero;^^^ and * 
and tko infamous George of Cappadocia has been trans- 
formed^^^ into the renowned St. George of England, the 
patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.'^® 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria he received intelligence from Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the 
Valentiniaiis, and committed such disorders as ought not to be 
suffered with impunity in a well-regulated state. Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate 
to the magistrates of Edessa,^'^ by which he confiscated the whole 
property of the church : the money was distributed among the soldiers ; 
the lands were added to the domain ; and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. “ I show myself,’^ says 
Julian, “ the true friend of the Galilaeans. Their admirable law has 
promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; and they will advance 
“ with more diligence in the paths of virtue and salvation when they 
‘‘ are relieved by my assistance from the load of temporal possessions. 
“ Take care,” pursued the monarch, in a more serious tone, “ take care 
“ how you provoke my patience and humanity. If these disorders 
“ continue, I will revenge on the magistrates the crimes of the people ; 
“ and you will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and exile, 
“ but fire and the sword.” The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless 
of a more bloody and dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had 

The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregories, were ignorant of their holy 
companion. Pope Gelasius (a.d. 494), the first catholic who acknowledges St. 
George, places him among the martyrs ‘‘qui Deo magis quara hominibus noti sunt.’* 
He rejects his Acts as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of 
the spurious Acts, are still extant; and, through a cloud of fiction, we may yet dis- 
tinguish the combat which St. George of Cappadocia sustained, in the presence of 
Queen Alexandra, against the magician Athanasvis. 

This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as extremely probable. 
See the Longueruana, tom. i. p. 194.* 

A curious history of the worship of St. George, from the sixth century (when he 
was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at Romo, and at Treves in Gaul), might 
be extracted from Dr. Heylin (History of St. George, 2nd edition, London, 168^, in 
4to. p. 429) and the Bollandists (Act. SS. Mens. April, tom. hi. p. 100-163). His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded from the 
Crusades. 

Julian. Epist. xliii. [p. 424.] 


• The late Dr. Milner (the Roman 
catholic bishop) wrote a tract to vindi- 
cate the existence and the orthodoxy of 
the tutelar saint of England. He suc- 
ceeds, I think, in tracing the worship of 
Si. George up to a period which makes 
it improbable that so notorious an Ariau 
could be palmed upon the catholic church 
as a saint and a martyr. The Acts rejected 


by Gelasius may have been of Arian ori- 
gin, and designed to engraft the story of 
their hero on the obscure adventures of 
some earlier saint. See an Historical and 
Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
Character of Saint George, in a letter to 
the Earl of Leicester, by the Rev. J. Mil- 
ner, F.S.A. London, 1792. — M. 
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falleii by the hands of the Pagans; and the public epistle of Julian 
affords a very lively proof of the partial spirit of his administration. 
His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mlnglefi. with 
expressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he laments that, on this 
occasion, they should have departed from the gentle and generous 
manners which attested their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures 
the offence which they had committed against the laws of justice and 
humanity ; but he rcaipitulates, with visible complacency, the intoler- 
able provocations which they had so long endured from the impious 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that 
a wise and vigorous government should chastise the insolence of the 
people ; yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of 
Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon 
to the guilty city, for which he again feels the affection of a 
brother.^’^® 

After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, amidst 
Restoration the pubiic acclamatioiis, seated himself on the throne from 

of Athana* i ‘iii 

Bius, whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated : 
Feb. 21.* and as the zeal of the archbishop was tempered with 
discretion, the exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, but to 
reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral labours were not 
confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The state of the Christian 
world was present to his active and capacious mind ; and the age, 
the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, in a 
moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator. Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the majority of the bishops of the 
West had, ignorantly or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of 
Rimini. They repented, they believed, but they dreaded the un- 
seasonable rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and if their pride was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into the arms 
of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a public penance, which 
must degrade them to the condition of obscure laymen. At the same 
time the domestic differences concerning the union and distinction of 
the divine persons were agitated with some heat among the catholic 
doctors ; and the progress of this metaphysical controversy seemed 
to threaten a public and lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the name and 
presence of Athanasius gave the authority of a general council, the 
bishops who had unwarily deviated into error were admitted to the 

Julian. Epist. x. [p. 378.] He allowed his friends to assuage his anger. 
Ammiau. xxii. 11. 

See Athanas. ad Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, 41 ; and Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xxi. p. .39.5, 
39G; who justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as much more meriiorioui 
ihazi Lis p'ayors, his fasts, his persecutions 8cc 
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communion of the church, on the easy condition of subscribing the 
Nicene Cree a, without any formal acknowledgment of their paid 
fault, «r anj minute definition of their scholastic opinions. The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of 
Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this 
salutary measure ; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some 
ardent spirits,^ the fear of the common enemy promoted the peace 
and harmony of the Christians. 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had improved the 
season of tranquillity before it was interrupted by the neispcr- 
liostile edicts of the emperor.^^^ Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sincere and 
peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he introduced an 
arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former 
declarations. He maintained that the Galilseans whom he had 
recalled from exile were not restored, by that general indulgence, to 
the possession of their respective churches; and he expressed his 
astonishment that a criminal, who had been repeatedly condemned 
by the judgment of the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolently usurp the archicpiscopal throne of Alexandria, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for 
tbo imaginary offence, he again banished Athanasius from the city ; 
and lie was pleased to suppose that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing solicitations of the 
people soon convinced him that the majority of the Alexandrians 
were Christians ; and that the greatest part of the Christians were 
firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed primate. But the 
knowledge of their sentiments. Instead of persuading him to recall his 
decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile of 
Athanasius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the head tf 
a tumultuous city a daring and popular leader ; and the language of 
his resentment discovers the opinion which he entertained of the 
eouracre and abilities of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence 

o 

1 liavG not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari. See hia 
adventures in Tillemont (Mem. EccMs. tom. vii. p. 900-926); and observe how the 
colour of the narrative insensibly changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

Assensus est huic sententias Occidens, et, per tarn necessarium concilium, 
SatansB faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful dialogue of Jerom against 
the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 135-155 [tom. ii, p. 193, ed. Vallars.]) exhibits an original 
picture of the ecolesiastici J policy of the times. 

Tillemont, who supposes that George was massacred in Au^t, crowds the 
actions of Athanaaius into a narrow space Eccl^s. tom. viii. p. 360). An 

original fragment, published by the Maquis Maffei, from the old Chapter library of 
Verpna (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 60-92), affords many important datei, 
which are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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was still delayed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, praefect of 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe 
reprimand. “ Though you neglect,” says Julian, “ to writ^ to me 
on any other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your 
“ conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions 
“ have been long since communicated to you. I swear by the great 
“ Serapis, that unless, on the calends of December, Athanasius has 
“ departed from Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your 
“ government shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You 
“ know my temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
“ forgive.” This epistle was enforced by a short postscript written 
with the emperor s own hand. “ The contempt that is shown for all 
“ the gods fills me with grief and indignation. There is nothing that 
“ I should see, nothing that 1 should hear, with more pleasure, than 
“ the expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt. The abominable 
“ wretch ! Under my reign, the baptism of several Grecian ladies 
“ of the highest rank has been the elBFect of his persecutions.” 
The death of Athanasius was not expressly commanded; but the 
praefect of Egypt understood that it was safer for him to exceed 
than to neglect the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop 
prudently retired to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with his 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph over 
the ashes of a prince who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the Galilaean school were 
contained in the single person of Athanasius. 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful system by 
Zealand whicli Juliau proposed to obtain the effects, without incurring 
imprudence rcproacli, of pcrsccution. But if the deadly 

cnristiuns. spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and understanding 
of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, that the 
real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and magnified by 
human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and 
resignation which had distinguished the primitive disciples of the 
Gospel was the object of the applause, rather than of the imitation, 
of their successors. The Christians, who had now possessed above 


T«v fi.ietp6v^ Of iToXfjjtiffiv ' KkXviv'tdan , j-r’ l/y.ai/, yvvee,7)ia.f twv 
f Julian. Ep. vi. p. 376.] I have preserved the ambiguous sense of the last word, the 
ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find or to create guilt. 

The three epistles of Julian which explain his intentions and conduct with 
regard to Athanasius should be disposed in the following chronological order, xxvi. 
X. vi.* See likewise Greg. Nazianzen, xxi. p. 393; Sozomen, 1. v. c. 15; Socrates 
I hi. c. 14; Theodorot, 1. hi. c. 0; and Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs. tom. vih. p. 361-3()8, 
who has used some materials prepared by the Bollandists. 

• The sentence in the tex'; is from Epist. li. addressed to the people of Alexandrrx 
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forty years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, had 
contracted the insolent vices of prosperity, and the habit of^ft 
believing that the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of tlie privileges 
which had been conferred by the favour of Constantine, they com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression ; and the free toleration of 
idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal to the 
orthodox party.'*® The acts of violence, which were no longer 
countenanced by the magistrates, were still committed by the zeal of 
the people. At Pessinus the altar of Cybele was overturned almos^ 
in the presence of the emperor; and in the city of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which 
had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular 
tumult. On these occasions, a prince who felt for the honour of the 
gods was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice ; and his 
mind was still more deeply exasperated when he found that the 
fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incen- 
diaries, were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom.'*”^ The 
Christian subjects of Julian w^cre assured of the hostile designs of 
their sovereign ; and, to their jealous apprehension, every circum- 
stance of his government might afford some grounds of discontent 
and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of the laws, the 
Clirlstia'is, who formed so large a part of the people, must frequently 
be condemned ; but their indulgent brethren, without examining the 
merits of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their claims, 
and imputed the severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
religious persecution.'*^® These present hardships, intolerable as they 
might appear, were represented as a slight prelude of the impending 
calamities. The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and crafty 
tyrant, who suspended the execution of his revenge till he should 
return victorious from the Persian war. They expected that, as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay 
aside the irksome mask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the faith v oul d 

See the fair confession of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, G2), 

^*** Hear the furious and absiu-d complaint of Optatus (de Scliismat. Douatist. 1. ii. 
c 16, 17). 

Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 91, iv. p. 133. He praises the rioters of Ctrsarca, 
vflwrwv rHiv finyaX9(ptw9 zeti iif tia'iCttcev, See Sozomcu, 1. V. 4, 11. Tillemout 

(jUem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. r *2, 650) owns that their behaviour was not dans I’ordre 
commun; but he is perfectly satisfied, as the great St. Basil always celebrated the 
festival of these blessqd mai tyrs. 

Julian determined a lawsuit ^iust the new Christian city at Maiuma, the port 
of Gtev; and his sentence, though it might be imputed to bigotay, was never reversed 
by his successors. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 3. lleland, Palestin. tom. ii. p. 791. 

VOL. Ill, H 
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be deprived of the common benefits of nature and society.'*® Every 
calumny'^® that could wound the reputation of the Apostate was 
credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; and 
their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a sovereign whom 
it was their duty to respect, and their interest to flatter. They still 
protested that prayers and tears were their only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of oflended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that their 
submission was no longer the effect of weakness; and that, in the 
imperfect state of human virtue, the patience which is founded on 
principle may be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to 
determine how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity ; but, if we seriously reflect on the strength 
and spirit of the church, we shall be convinced that, before the 
emperor could have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have 
involved his country in the horrors of a civil war.'^' 


Gregory (Orat. iu. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. p. 114) pretends to speak from the 
information of Julian’s confidants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) could not have seen. 

Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of boys and 
gii'ls ; and positively affirms that the dead bodies were thrown into the Orontes. See 
i'lieodoret, 1. iii. c. ‘26, ‘27 ; and the equivocal candour of the Abb^ de la Bleterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 351, 352. Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the 
ti oops of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronins so greedily swallows, 
and Tillemout so faintly rejects (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1295-1316). 

The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Yet, when 
rai officer of Julian attempted to seize the church of Nazianzus, he would have lost his 
life if he had not yielded to the zeal of the bishop and people (Orat. xix. p. 308). 
See the reflections of Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tillemont (At^iu. KccI^Al 
toD\. TU. p. 575). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Rv&idekce of Jttman at Antioch. — His successful Expedition agawst 
THE Persians. — Passage op the Tigris. — The Retreat and Death op 
Julian. — Election of Jovian. — He saves tub Roman Army by a 
disgraceful Treaty. 

The philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name oi 
the CiESARS^ is one of the most agreeable and instructive The cajaars 
productions of ancient wit.^ During the freedom and 
equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast fur 
the deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned over his martial people 
and the vanquished nations of the earth. The immortals were placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the table of the Caesars 
was spread below the moon, in the upper region of the air. The 
tyrants, who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tartarean 
abyss. The rest of the Caesars successively advanced to their scats ; 
and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the blemishes of their 
respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a 
laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
the mask of a Bacchanal.^ As soon as the feast was ended, the voice 
of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crowm 
should be the reward of superior merit. Julius Csesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates ; the effeminate Constantine ^ was not excluded from this 


* See tills fable or satire, p. 306-3r*6 of the Leipzig edition of Julian’s works. The 
French version of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim (Paris, 1683) is coarse, languid, and 
correct; and his notes, proofs, illustrations, &c., are piled on each other till they 
form a mass of 537 close-printed quarto pages. The Abb4 de la Bldterie (Vie de 
Jovien, tom. i. p. 241-393) has more happily expressed the spirit, as well ao the sense, 
of the original, which he illustrates with some concise and curious notes. 

® Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the etymology, origin, 
resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek satyrs j a dramatic piece, which was acted 
after the tragedy; and the Latin satires (from Satura), a miscellaneous composition, 
cither in prose or verse. But the Ctesars of Julian are of such an original cast, that 
the critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them. 

* This mixed character of silenus is finely painted in the sixth eclogue of Virgil. 

^ Every impartial reader luust perceive and condemn the partiality of Julian against 
his uncle Constantine* and the Christian religion. On this occasion the interpreters 
are compelled, by a more sacred interest, to renounce theh allegiance, and to desert 
the cause of their author 

h8 
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honourable competition; and the great Alexander was invited to 
dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each of the can- 
didates was allowed to display the merit of his own exploits ; but, in 
the judgment Of the gods, the modest silence of Marcus plea&ed more 
powerfully than the elaborate orations of his haughty rivals. When 
the judges of this awful contest proceeded to examine the heart and 
to scrutinize the springs of action, the superiority of the Imperial 
Stoic appeared still more decisive and conspicuous.^ Alexander and 
Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, with a 
blush, that fame, or power, or pleasure, had been the important object 
of their labours ; but the gods themselves beheld with reverence and 
love a virtuous mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of 
philosophy, and who, in a state of human imperfection, had aspired 
to imitate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value of this 
agreeable composition (the Caesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the author. A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices and 
virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the censure or 
approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful and 
„ , benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambitious spiri 

to march^^ was inflamed by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, 

I'ersians. with cqual ardour, the esteem of the wise and the applause 

of the multitude. In the season of life when the powers of 
the mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, the emperor, who 
was instructed by the experience and animated by the success of the 
German war, resolved to signalize his reign by some more splendid 
and memorable achievement. The ambassadors of the East, from the 
continent of India and the isle of Ceylon,® had respectfully saluted 

• Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But when he seriously 
compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that mankind had much greater 
obligations to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Themistium, p. 264). 

® Inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus . . . ab usque 
Divis et Serendivis, Ammian. xxii. 7. This island, to which the names of Taprobana, 
Sereudib, and Ceylon, have been successively applied, manifests how imperfectly the 
seas and lands to the east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1. Under 
the reign of Claudius, a froedman, who farmed the customs of the Red Sea, was 
accidentally driven by the winds upon this strange and undiscovered coast : he con- 
versed six months with the natives; and the king of Ceylon, who heard for the first 
time of the power and justice of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy to the 
emperor (Plin. Hist. Kat. vi. 24). 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have 

magnified above fifteen times the real siie of this new world, which they extended aa 
far as the equator, and the neighbourhood of China.* ** 

* The name of Diva gens, or Divorum The name may be traced in D^vipatnam, 
regio according to the probable conjee- Devidan, D^vicotta, Divinelly, the point 
ture of M. Letronne (Trois M^m. Acad, of Divy. 

p. 127), was applied by the ancients to M. Letronne, y. 121, considers the 
the whole eaatem coast of the Indian freedman with his embassy from Ceylou 
peninsula, from Cevlon to the Gfanges. to have been an impostor, — 
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the Roman purple." The nations of the West esteemed and dreaded 
the personal virtues of Julian both in peace and war. He despised' 
the trophies of a Gothic victory,® and was satisfied that the rapacious 
barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from any future 
violation of the faith of treaties by the terror of his name and the 
additional fortifications with which he strengthened the Thracian and 
Illyrian frontiers. The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms, and he resolved, by 
the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the haughty nation which had 
so long resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome.® As soon as the 
Persian monarch was informed that the throne of Constantins was filled 
by a prince of a very different character, he condescended to make 
some artful or perhaps sincere overtures towards a negociation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of 
Julian, who sternly declared that he would never ccrtisent to hold a 
peaceful conference among the flames and ruins of the cities of Meso- 
potamia, and who added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless 
to treat by ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily 
the court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were named, a 
formidable army was destined for this important service, and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his prede- 
cessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Persia was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the 
empire, by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, and by the 
advice of his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter-quarters to restore the juium pro- 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul and the discipline 
and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to 
fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among 
a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste and to censure the 
delays of their sovereign. 

These embassies had been sent to Constantins. Ammianus, who unwarily de- 
viates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length of the way, and the short 
duration of the reign of Julian. 

® Gothos saepe fallaces et perfidos; hostes quaerere se meliores aiebat: illis enim 
sufficere mercatores Galatas per quos ubique sine conditionis discrimine venumdantur. 
[Ammian. xxii. 7.] Within less than fifteen years these Gothic slaves threatened and 
•ubdued their masters. 

® Alexander reminds his rival Csesar, who depreciated the fame and merit of an 
Asiatic victory, that Crassu. ^nd Antony had felt the Persian arrows; and that the 
Romans, in a war of three udred years, had not yet subdued the single province of 
Mesopotamia or Assyiia (Caesarea, p. 324). 

The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus (xxii. 7, 12), Libaniua 
(Orat. Parent, c. 79, 80, p. 305, 306 [Fabric. Bibl. Grajc. ed. Hamb. 1715]), Zosimni 
J. iii, [c. J 1] p. 158), and Socrates (1. iii. c. 19), 
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If Julian had flattered himself that his personal coLiiection with the 
capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the 
Licentious prince and people, he made a very false estimate (Jf his own 
S^^eopif character and of the manners of Antioch. The warmth of 
of Antioch. climate disposed the natives to the most intemperate 

enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentiousness 
of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour 
of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the serious and manly 
virtues were the subject of ridicule, and the contempt for female 
modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption of the 
capital of the East. The love of spectacles was the taste, or rather 
passion, of the Syrians ; the most skilful artists were procured from the 
adjacent cities a considerable share of the revenue was devoted to 
the public amusements, and the magnificence of the games of the 
theatre and circus was considered as the happiness and as the glory 
of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of 
his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals could neither imitate nor 
admire the severe simplicity which Julian always maintained and 
sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient 
custom to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions in which 
Julian relaxed his philosophic severity, and those festivals were the 
only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors : they contented themselves with disobeying the moral 

precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the speculative 
doctrines, of their religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by 
heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers 
of Meletius and those of Paulmus,^^ were actuated by the same pious 
hatred of their common adversary. 

‘ The Satire of Julian and the Honxilios of St. Chrysostom exhibit the same 
picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abb(? de la Bl(?terio has copied from 
thence (Vie de Julien, p. 332) is elegant and correct. 

Laodicea furnished charioteers; Tyre and Berytus, comedians; Camrea, pan- 
tomimes; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; Ascalon, wrestlers; and Castabala, 
rope-dancers. See the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson’s 
Minor Geographers. 

Xpiff-rov h ayatr^rrtf ix^ri aw rat/ A/of. The people of Antioch in- 

geniously professed their attachment to the CAi (Christ), and the Kuppa (Cou- 
dtautius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 

The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years (a.d. 330-415), was 
inflain^i, while Julian resided in that city, by the indiscreet ordination of Paulinu*, 
See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 803 of the quarto edition (Paiis, 1701, SsoX 
which henceforward 1 shall quote. 
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The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character of ap 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had 
engaged the affections of a very numerous sect, and the Juuau. 
removal of St. Babylas excited an implacable opposition to the person 
of Julian. His subjects complained, with superstitious indignation, 
that famine had pursued the emperor’s steps from Constantinoide to 
Antioch, and the discontent of a hungry people was exasperated by 
the injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency of 
the season had affected the harvests of Syria, and the price of bread'* 
in the markets of Antioch had naturally risen in proportion scarcity of 
to the scarcity of corn. But the fair and reasonable pro- 
portion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. 

In this unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another as a lucrative 
object of trade, and is required by a third for the daily and necessary 
support of life, all the profits of the intermediate agents arc accu- 
mulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. The hardships of 
their situation were exaggerated and increased by their own impatience 
and anxiety, and the apjirehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 
complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian publicly 
declared that a frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular supply 
of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowledged that it was the duty of 
a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people. With this 
salutary view the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He enacted 
that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful years ; and that his own 
example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modiiy or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and 
even of Egypt. The consequences might have been foreseen, and w^ere 
soon felt. The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich merchants ; 
the proprietors of land or of com withheld from the city the accus- 
tomed supply ; and the small quantities that appeared in the market 
were secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 

** Julian states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen mod/i of wheat, for 
one piece of gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scarcity (in Misopogon, 
p. 369). From this fact, and from some coUateral examples, I conclude that, under 
the successors of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thii-ty-two 
shillings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of the sixty-four 
first years of the pMsent century. See Arbuthnot's Tables of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 12. M6m. de TAcad^mie des In* 
scrij»tiau8, tom. xxviii. p. 718-721. Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 246. This last I am proud to quote, aa the work ot 
^ «n4 a friend. 
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continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch that 
he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of hia brother 
Gallus.'® The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to 
exasperate his inflexible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with 
trutli, that the senators of Antioch, who possessed lands or were con- 
cerned in trade, had themselves contributed to the calamities of their 
country ; and he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed 
to the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and wealthy 
citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace to the prison ; and 
though they were permitted, before the close of evening, to return to 
their respective houses,'’^ the emperor himself could not obtain the 
forgiveness which he had so easily granted. The same grievances 
were still the subject of the same complaints, which were industriously 
circulated by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the 
licentious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded with 
insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the personal 
conduct, and even the heardy of the emperor ; and the spirit of Antioch 
was manifested by the connivance of the magistrates and the applause 
of the multitude.^® The disciple of Socrates was too deeply affected 
by these popular insults; but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility and possessed of absolute power, refused his passions the 
gratification of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without 
distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and the 
unwarlike Syrians must have patiently submitted to the lust, the 
rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A 
milder sentence might have deprived the capital of the East of its 
honours and privileges, and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects of 
Julian, would have applauded an act of justice which asserted the 
dignity of the supreme magistrate of the republic.^® But instead of 
abusing or exerting the authority of the state to revenge his personal 
injuries, Julian contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retalia- 
tion, which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 

® Nuiiquam a proposito declinabat, Galli similis fratris, licet incnientus. Ammiau. 
xxii. 14. The ignorance of the most enlightened princes may claim some excuse; hut 
we cannot bo satisfied with Julian’s own defence (in Misopogon, p. 3(58, 3C9), or the 
elaborate apology of Libanius (Orat. Parcnta-l. c. xcvii. p. 321). 

Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius (Orat. Parental, 
c. xcviii. p. 322, 323). 

Libanius (ad Antiochenos do Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr»c. tom. vii. p. 221-223), like a skilful advocate, severely censures the folly of the 
people, who suffered for the crime of a few obscure and drunken *wretche8. 

Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213) reminds Antioch of tlio recent chastise 
ment of Caesarea; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 355) insinuates how severelyf 
T^eptum h«vd expiated tUo ipsult to tfep Itopiap awb^sadofs, 
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had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his turn he composed, 
under the title of the Emmy of the, Beard^ an ironical con- 
fession vof his own faults, and a severe satire of the licentious comi»seg 
and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply was 
publicly exposed before the gates of the palace ; and the 
Misopogon still remains a singular monument of the resentment, 
the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion of Julian. Though he 
affected to laugh, he could not forgive.*^ His contempt was expressed, 
and his revenge might be gratified, by the nomination of a governor ** 
worthy only of such subjects ; and the emperor, for ever renouncing 
the ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing 
winter at Tarsus in Cilicia.^ ^ 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose genius and virtues might 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his The sophist 
country. The sophist Libanins was bom in the capital of 
the East; he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and 
declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, 
during the remainder of his life, at Antioch. His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth ; his disciples, who some- 
times exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated their incomparable 
master ; and the jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from one 
city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion which Libanius 
ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit. The preceptors of 
Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that he would never 
attend the lectures of their adversary ; the curiosity of the royal 
youth was checked and inflamed ; he secretly procured the writings of 
this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imita- 
tion of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils.*^ When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degenerate 
age the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The 

On the subject of the Misopogon, see Aramianus (xxii. 14), Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalia, c. xeix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Oi-at. iv. p. 133 [ed. Paris, 1609]), 
and tho Chronicle of Antioch, by John Malala(tom. ii. p. 15, 16 [ed. Ox.; p, 328, ed. 
Bonn] ). I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the Abbe de la 
Blcterie (Vie de Jovieu, tom. ii. p. 1-138). 

Ammianus [1. c.J very justly remarks, Coactus dissiniulare pro tempore ir4 
sufHabatur intemA. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts forth into serious 
and direct invective. 

** Ipse autem Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alexaudrum Syriac® 
jurisdictioni prajfecit, turbuleutum et srovuni; dicebatque non ilium meruisse, sed 
Antiocheusibus avaris et contumeliosis hujusmodi judicem convenire. Ammian. 
xxiii. 2. Libanius (Epist. 722, p. 346, 347 [ed. Wolf. Amst. 1738]), who confesses 
to Julian himself that he had shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander 
was an useful, though harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

** Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364. Ammian. xxiii. 2, and Valesius ad loc. Libanius, 
in a professed oration, invites him to return to his loyal and penitent city of Antiool^ 

**♦ lyibiiqiuR^ Orat. Parept. c. vp, p» 1^30, 
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emperor^s prepossession was increased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the 
crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected 
his arrival at Antioch, withdrew from court on the first symptoms of 
coldness and indifference, required a Ibrmal invitation for each visit, 
and taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he might command 
the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment 
of a friend. The sophists of every age, despising or affecting to 
despise the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune,*^ reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, with which they them- 
selves are so plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the accla- 
mations of a venal court who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was 
deeply flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his favours, loved 
his person, celebrated his fame, and protected his memory. The 
voluminous writings of Libanius still exist ; for the most part they are 
the vain and idle compositions of an orator who cultivated the science 
of words, — the productions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes 
descended from this imaginary elevation ; he entertained a various 
and elaborate correspondence ; he praised the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public and private life ; and 
he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch against the just resent- 
ment of Julian and Theodosius. It is the common calamity of old 
age to lose whatever might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving the religion and the 
sciences to which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of 
Julian was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity, and 
his bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible world, did 
not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory and 
happiness.®® 

** Eunapius repoi’ts that Libanius refused the honorary rank of Pnctoiian pi^cfcct, 
as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist, p. 135 [p. 175, ed. Ccmin.]). 
The critics have observed a similar sentiment in one of the epistles (xviii. fp. 71 
ed. Wolf.) of Libanius liimsolf. 

Near two thousand of his letters — a mode of composition in which Libanius was 
thought to excel — are still extant, and already piiblished. The critics may praise 
their subtle and elegant brevity; yet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalans, p. 487) 
might justly though quaintly observe that ‘'you feel, by the emptiness and deadness 
" of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant, with his elbow on his 
"desk.” 

^ His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions [Ep. 866 J the seventy-sixth 
year of his age (a.d. 390), and seems to allude to some events of a still later date. 

Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of his own life 
(tom. ii. p. 1-84, edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius (p. 130-135) has left a conciso 
and unfavourable account. Among the moderns, TUleipont (Hist, des Empareuiiy 
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The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in 
the beginning of the spring, and he dismissed, with contempt 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the Julian to ow 

. 1*1 Kuphratea, 

emperor beyond the limits oi their own territory, to whicli a.d. sss, 
he was resolved never to return. After a laborious march ^ 
of two days he halted on the third at Beroea, or Aleppo, where 
he had the mortification of finding a senate almost entirely Christian, 
who received with cold and formal demonstrations of respect tlie 
eloquent sermon of the apostle of Paganism. The son of one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Bera3a, who had embraced, either from 
interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, was disinherited 
by his angry parent. The father and the son were invited to the 
Imperial table. Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration, 
supported, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged 
Christian, who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the 
duty of a subject, and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, 
“ Since you have lost a father,” said he, “ for my sake, it is incum- 
‘‘ bent on me to supply his place.” The emperor was received in 
a manner much more agreeable to his wishes at BatnaB,’^ a small 
town pleasantly seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles 
from the city of Hierapolis. The solemn rites of sacrifice w'cre 
decently prepared by the inhabitants of Batn®, who seemed attached 
to the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter; but the 
serious piety of Julian was ofiended by the tumult of their applause, 
and he too clearly discerned that the smoke which arose from their 
altars was the incense of flattery rather than of devotion. The 
ancient and magnificent temple, which had sanctified for so many 
ages the city of Hierapolis,^^ no longer subsisted, and the consecrated 


tpom. iv. p. 571-576), Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec. tom. vii. p. 376-414), and Lardncr 
(Heathen Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163) have illustrated the character and writings 
cf this famous sophist. 

” From Antioch to Litarbi, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over hills and 
through morasses, was extremely bad; and the loose stones were cemented only with 
sand (Julian, Epist. xxvii.). It is singular enough that the Romans should have neg- 
lected the great communication between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Wesseling, 
Itinerar. p. 190. Borgier, Hist, des Grands Ohemins, tom. ii. p. 100. 

Julian alludes to this incident (Epist. xxvii.), which is more distinctly related 
by Theodoret (1. iii. c. 22). The intolerant spirit of the father is applauded by Tillo* 
mont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 534), and even by La B14terie (Vie de Julien, 
p. 413). 

See the curious treatise de Deft Syn&, inserted among the works of imeiau (tom. 

® This name, of Syriac origin, is found Irrh *Exx*}>i« 0 v. The geographer Abulfeda 
in the Arabic, anti means a place in a (tab. Syriaj, p. 129, edit. Koehler) speaks 
▼aUey where waters meet. Julian says of it in a manner to justify the praises ol 
the name of the city is barbaric, the situ- Julian. — St. Martin, Notes to 1^ Bean, Uh 
ation Greek. BafCngmv rovro^ 56.— 'M* 
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wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenance to more than three 
hundred priests, might hasten its downfall. Yet Julian enjoyed the 
satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a friend, whose religious 
firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
stantins and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his house in 
their passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of military prepara- 
tion, and the careless confidence of a familiar correspondence, the 
zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. He had now 
undertaken an important and difficult war, and the anxiety of the 
event rendered him still more attentive to obser\ e and register the 
most trifling presages from which, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, any knowledge of futurity could be derived."*^ He informed 
Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by an elegant epistle, 
which displays the facility of his genius and his tender friendship for 
the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates, had 
been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman 

His design it • 

«>f Invading troops, wiio immediately passed the great river on a bridge 
' of boats which was previously constructed.'^^ If the inclina- 
tions of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he might 
have wasted the active and important season of the year in the circus 
of Samosata or in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike em- 
peror, instead of Constantins, had chosen Alexander for his model, 
March 19. ^e advanced without delay to Carrhae,®® a very ancient city 
of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from 
Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian, but the halt of a few days was principally employed in com- 

iii. p. 451-490, edit. Reitz.). The singular appellation of Nimis vetus (Ammian. xiv. 8) 
might induce a suspicion that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. 

“ Julian (Epist. xxviii. [xxvii.]) kept a regular account of all the fortunate omens; 
but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (xxiii. 2) has carefully 
recorded. 

Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399-402. 

^ 1 take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. d’Anvillo 
for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Paris, 1780, in 4to.), which par- 
ticularly illustrates the expedition of Julian. 

There are three passages within a few miles of each other: 1. Zeugma, celebrated 
by the ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the moderns; and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz 
[Manbedj] or Hierapolis, at the distance of four parasangs from the city. 

Haran, or Carrhse, was the ancient residence of the Sabseans and of Abraham. 
See the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Vit. Saladin.), a work from which 
I have obtained much Oriental knowledge concerning the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy of Syria and the adjacent countries. 


® Hierapolis was not situate almost only the Hellenized form of its Syrian 
upon the banka of the Euphrates, but name Mabog, which I4ie Arabs called 
twenty -four Roman miles from the river, Manbedj. — Smith’s Diet, of Greek and 
according to the Poutinger Table. Hiera- Rom. Geography, vol. i. p. 1064; St. Mar 
polia was also called Bambyce, which is tip, Notes op Le Beau, vol, iii. p. 58.—^ 
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pleting tne immense preparailons of the Persian war. The secret of 
the expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast; but 
CarrhsB^s the point of separation of the two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal whether it was his design to attack the dominions of 
Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The 
emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been 
duke of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their march towards 
Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 
of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the 
generals; but Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and 
sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive 
under the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The success „ 
of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great measure, 
on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of Ar- 
menia, who, without exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot to 
the assistance of the Romans.^*^ But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,®® 
king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully than hi? 
father Chosroes from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, he could disguise his timid Indolence by the more decent 
excuses of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious attachment 
to the memory of Constantins, from whose hands he had received in 
marriage Olympias, the daughter of the praefect Ablavius ; and the 
alliance of a female who had been educated as the destined wife of 
the emperor Constans exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.-^*' 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion ; he reigned over a nation 
of Christians ; and he was restrained, by every principle of conscience 
and interest, from contributing to the victory which would consurn- 

See Xenophon, Cyropaod. 1. iii. [c. 1, § 34] p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. Artavasdes 
might have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed and disciplined after the 
Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio [c. 50], tom. v. p. 117). 

“ Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. 1. iii. c. 11, p. 241 [ed. Whiston, Loiul. 
1736]) fixes his accession (a.d. 354) to the 17th year of Constantins.* 

^ Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856) says, in general terms, that Con- 
Btantius gave his brother’s widow roTg (ia^Cei^oif, an expression more suitt.ble to a 
Homan than a Christian. 

According to the Armenian historians, ceased to reign twenty-five years before, 
Faustus of Byzantium, and Mesrob, the in a.d. 338, and was succeeded by his son 
biographer of the patriarch Narses, Tira- Arsaces, (See note, vol. ii, p. 369.) Sti 
nus, or Diran, the sen of Chosroes, had Martin, vol. ii. p. 208, 'seq, — S* 
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mate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was 
exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The haughty 
and threatening style of the Imperial mandates awakftied the 
secret indignation of a prince who, in the humiliating state of de- 
pendence, was still conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, 
the lords of the East and the rivals of the Roman power. 


The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to 
Military dcccive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor, 
preparations, legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis 
and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right, tra- 
versed the level and naked plain of Carrhae, and reached, on the 
third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong 
town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by 
the Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his 
march, above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Eu- 
Beginning })hrates, till at length, about one month after his departure 


of April. 


from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circesium,'* the 


extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the 


most numerous that any of the Caesars had ever led against Pei*sia, 
consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well-discij)lined soldiers. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar- 
barians, had been selected from the different provinces, and a just 
pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their beloved prince. A 
formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from 
another climate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 


country of whose name and situation they were ignorant The love 
of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard several tribes of 
Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed subsidies. 
The broad channel of the Euphrates'*' was crowded by a fleet of 


Aiiimianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, monuerat. Mu- 
ratori (Fabriciuti, Bibliothcc. Gncc. tom. vii. p. BiJ) has published an epistle from 
.Julian to the satrap Arsaces ; fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 
1. vi. c. 5 [c. 1]), most probably spurious. La Blcterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 
0.19) translates and rejects it.* 

Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Annnian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat higher, 
at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 8uu yainls, almost half an English 
mile, broad (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. i. [c. 4, § 11] p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, with 
Foster’s Observations, p. 29, &c., in the second volume of Spclman’s ti-anslation). If 
the breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards (Voyage* 
de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 335), the enormous difiereuce must chiefly arise from the 
depth of the channel. 

* St. Martin considers it genuine; the ^ On the position of Circosiuzn, aeonote^ 
Armenian writers mention such a letter, vol. ii. p. 87.— S. 

Tol iii. p. 37.— M 
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deven hundred ships, destined to attend the motions and to satisfy 
the wants of the Roman army. The military strength of the fleet was 
composed of fifty armed galleys, and these were accompanied by aft 
equal mimber of flat-bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. The rest of the ships, 
partly constructed of timber and partly covered wuth raw hides, w(Te 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms and engines, of 
utensils and provisions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had em- 
barked a very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of 
tlie soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine, and rigor- 
ously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls into the 
Euphrates at Circesium,^^ and, as soon as the trumpet gave 
the signal of march, the Romans passed the little stream enters tue 
which separated two mighty and hostile empires. The un-itories, 
custom of ancient discipline required a military oration, and 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. He 
animated the impatient and attentive legions by the example of the 
indexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ancestors, lie ex- 
cited their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence of the 
Rersians ; and he exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, cither 
to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence of Julian w^as enforced by a donative 
of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier, and the 
bridge of tlie Chaboras was instantly cut away to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of tlieir 
arms. Yet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a 
remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was left at Clrccsium, 
which completed, to the number of ten thousand, the regular garrison 
of that important fortress.**^ 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy’s country,^** 
the country of an active and artful enemy, the order of ms march 
march was disposed in three columns. The strength of 
the infantry, and consequently of the whole army, was 

Muniinentum tutissimum et fabr^ politum, cujua mojnia Abora (the Orientals 
OBpirate Cbaborae or Cbabour) et Euphrates ambiunt flumina, velut spatium iusiilare 
fmgontcs. Aminian. xxiii. 5. 

^ The enterprise and armament of .Julian are desciibed by himself (Epist. xxvii.), 
Ammianus Marcelliniis (xxiii. 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 108, 109, p. 332, 
333), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 11] p. 100, 161, 162), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 1), and John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 17 [ed. Ox.; y). 328, ed. Bonn]). 

** Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii. 6, p. 396*419, edit. 
Qronov. in 4to.) theoightoou groat satrapies or provinces (as far as tltoSeric or Chinos* 
frontiers) which vfere subject to the Sassanides. 

** Ammianus (xxiv. 1) and Zoaimus (1. iii. [c, 14] p. 162, 16?) have accurately 
pWiwed the order of march. 
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placed in the centre, under the peculiar command of their master- 
general Victor. On the right, the brave Nevitta led a column oi 
several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost always 
in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the army was protectett by the 
column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arinthaeus were appointed 
generals of the horse, and the singular adventures of Hormisdas 
are not undeserving of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles of the minority of 
Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the great 
Constantine. Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at 
length acquired the esteem, of his new masters; his valour and 
fidelity raised him to the military honours of the Roman service, and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfaction of con- 
vincing his ungrateful country that an oppressed subject may prove 
the most dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition of the three 
principal columns. The front and flanks of the army were covered 
by Lucilianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred light- 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the most distant 
signs, and conveyed the earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guard; the baggage securely proceeded in the 
intervals of the columns ; and the ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order that the whole line of 
marcii extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was 
at the head of the centre column, but, as he preferred the duties of a 
general to the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small 
escort of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his 
presence could animate or protect the march of the Roman army. 
The country which they traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria may be considered as a part of the desert of Arabia, 
a dry and barren waste, which could never be improved by the most 
powerful arts of human industry. Julian marched over the same 
ground which had been trod above seven hundred years before by 
the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is described by one of 
the companions of his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.'*’ 

^ The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mixture of fable (Zosimus, 
1 ii. [c. 27] p. 100-102 ; Tillornont, Hist, des Emporeurs, tom. iv. p. 198b It is 
almost impossible that he should be the brother (frater germauua) of an eldest and 
posthumous child; nor do I recollect that Ammianus ever gives him that title.* 

See the first book of the Anabasis [c. 5], p. 45, 40. This pleasing work is original 
and authentic. Yet Xenophon’s memory, perhaps many years after the expedition, 
has sometimes betrayed him; and the distances which he marks are often larger than 
either a soldier or a geographer will allow. 


* St. Martin conceives that he was an eider brother by another mother who lwi4 
several children (ii. 24). — 
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The country was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, and full 
** of wormwood ; and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew^ 
‘‘ there, ,t^hey had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could be seen. 
“ Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,^® appeared to be 

the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
** were alleviated by the amusements of the chace.’’ The loose sand 
of the desert was frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were 
suddenly thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the ante- 
lopes and wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous cuccesB. 
towns and villages were pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in the islands which are occasionally formed by 
that river. The city of Anah, or Anatho,*^ the actual residence ol 
an Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, which enclose, 
within a natural fortification, a small island in the midst, and two 
fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike inhabit- 
ants of Anatho showed a disposition to stop the march of a Roman 
emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal presumption by the 
mild exhortations of Prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors 
of the fleet and army. They implored and experienced the clemency 
of Julian, who transplanted the people to an advantageous settle- 
ment near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusaeus, the governor, to 
an honourable rank in his service and friendship. But the impreg- 
nable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace of a siege, and the 
emperor was obliged to content himself with an insulting promise 
that, when he had subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha 
would no longer refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and unwilling to yield, 
fled with precipitation, and their houses, filled with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse and without punishment, some defenceless women, 

^ Mr. Spelinan, the English translator of the Anabasis (vol. i. p. 51), confouiula 
the antelope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with the zebra. 

See Voyages de Tavernier, part i. 1. iii. p. 516, and more especially Viaggi di 
Pietro della Valle, tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 671, &c. He was ignorant of the old name 
and condition of Anah.*^ Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous knowledge 
of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Tournofort deserve an honouiable 
ozoeption. 


* Ajiah was an important position for Euphrates. — Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
commerce in ancient times, and probably Ion, p. 355. Zosimus (iii. c. 14) does not 
on the line of a caravan route. It is men- mention Anah, but speaks of a town in 
tioned in an ancient Assyrian inscription this neighbourhood called Phathusee, 
under the name of Anat, where it is de- which is however probably the same 
scribed as standing in the middle of the place. — S. 
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1D4 DESCRIPTION OF ASSYRU, Chap. XXIV. 

During the march the Surenas,* ** or Persian general, and Malek 
Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the tribe of Gassan,'^ incessantly 
hovered round the army; every straggler was intercepted, every 
detachment was attacked, and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with 
some difficulty from their hands. But the barbarians were finally 
repulsed, the country became every day less favourable to the opera- 
tions of cavalry, and when the Romans arrived at Macepracta they 
perceived the ruins of the wall which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria to secure their dominions from the incursions 
of the Medes. These preliminaries of the expedition of Julian 
appear to have employed about fifteen days, and we may compute 
near three hundred miles from the fortress of Circesium to the wall 
of Macepracta.'^' ® 

The fertile province of Assyria, which stretched beyond the 
nescTipUon Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media,'*® extended about 
of Assyria, hundred miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta 

to the territory of Basra, where the united streams of the Euphrates 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf.'*'* The whole 
country might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopotamia, as 
the two rivers, which are never more distant than fifty, apj>roach, 
between Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of each other. 

Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus — a high encomium for an Arab. The tribe 
of Oiissan had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time in Damascus, under 
a dynasty of thirty-one kings or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the khalif 
Omar. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 3G0. Pococke, Specimen Hist. Ara- 
bicae, p. 75-^78. The name of Kodosaces does not appear in the list.'’ 

See Ammianus (xxiv. 1, 2), Libauius (Orat. Parental, c. 110, 113, p. 334), Zo- 
Bimus (1. in. [c. 15] p. 164-168). 

** The description of Assyria is furnished by Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, &c.), who 
sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 
1070-1082 [p. 736-746, ed. Casaub.]); and by Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6). The most 
useful of the modem travellers are Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 226-258), Otter (tom. ii. 
p. 35-69, and 189-224), and Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 172-288). Yet I much regret that 
the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

Ammianus remarks that the primitive Assyria, which comprehended Ninus 
(Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent and peculiar appellation of 
Adiabene; and he seems to fix Teredon, Vologesia, and Apollonia, as the extrema 
cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

^ The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Coma (one hundred miles from the Persian 
Gulf), into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shat-ul-Arab. The E\iphratcs for- 
merly reached the sea by a separate channel, which wtis obstructed and diverted by 
the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty miles to the south- east of modem Basra (D'An- 
ville, in theMdmoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170-191). 


* This is not a title, but the name of a 
great Persian family. St. Martin, vol. iiL 
p. 79.— M. 

** Rodosaces-Malek is king. St. Martin 
considers that Gibbon has fallen into an 
error in bringing the tribe of Gassan to 
the Euphrates. In Ammianus it is Assail. 
Bt. Martin woidd read Massauitarum, 


the same with the Mauzanitm of Malala. 

— M. 

• This Syriac or Chaldaic word has 
relation to its position ; it easily bears the 
signification of theedi vision of the water*. 
St. Martin considers it the Massico of 
Pliny, v. 21. St. Mai’tin, vol. iii, p. 83» 
— M. 
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A multitude of artificial canals, dug without much laboa* in a soft 
and yielding soil, connected the rivers and intersected the plain ot 
Assyria. The uses of these artificial canals were various and im- 
portant. They served to discharge the superfluous waters from one 
river into the other at the season of their respective inundations. 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce, and, as the dams 
could be speedily broke down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading army. To the soil and climate of Assyria nature had 
denied some of her choicest gifts — the vine, the olive, and the fig- 
tree f" but the food which supports the life of man, and particularly 
wheat and barley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility, and the 
husbandman, >vho committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two or even of three hundred. Tlie 
face of the country was interspei*sed with groves of innunu^rable 
palm-trees, and the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or 
prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit were skilfully applied. 
Several manufactures, especially those of leather and linen, employe.l 
the industry of a numerous people, and afforded valuable materials 
for fort Igii trade, which appears, however, to have been conducted by 
the hands of strangers. Babylon had been converted mto a royal 
park, but near the ruins of the ancient capital new cities had suc- 
cessively arisen, and the populousness of the country was displayed in 
the multitude of towns and villages, which were built of bricks dried 
in the sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the natural and 
peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. While the successors of 
Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria alone maintained, 
during a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and 
household of the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred stal- 
lions and sixteen thousand mares were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute w hich 
was paid to the sa.trap amounted to one English bushel of silver, w e 

“ The learned Kfiempfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, has exliausted 
(Amoenitat. Exoticse, Fascicul. iv. p. 660-'764) the whole subject of palm-trees. 


* Wo are informed by Mr. (Jiubon that at the present day; and it is a cuiioua 
mtuvQ has denied to the soil and climate fact that the grape, the olive, and the fig 
hf Assyria some of her choicest gifts — the are the most common fruits in the pro- 
Mne, the olive, and the fig-tree. This vince, and may be seen in every garden, 
ibight have been the case in the age of Macdonald Kiuneir, deogr. Mem. oa 
Jpimianus Marcellinus, but it is not so Persia, p. 239, — M 


0 
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may compute the animal revenue of Assyria at more than twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterang.^® 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities of 
Invasion of war ; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltfess people 
the acts of rapine and cruelty which had been committed 
by their haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 
trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assistance ; and 
completed with their own hands the ruin of their country. The 
roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp ; and, during several days, the troops of Julian were obliged 
to contend with the most discouraging hardships. But every obstacle 
was surmounted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who were 
inured to toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; 
the waters were restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of 
palm-trees were cut down and placed along the broken parts of the 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals on 
bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help of bladders. 
Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Roman em- 
Siof?p of peror ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their rash- 
lorisabor; jjess. At the distaucc of fifty miles from the royal residence 
of Ctesiphon, Perisabor,* or Anbar, held the second rank in the pro- 
vince ; a city, large, populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and 
defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhortations 
of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of the 
Persian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of 
his royal birth, he conducted an army of strangers against his king 
and country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as 
well as vigorous, defence, till, the lucky stroke of a battering-ram 

^ Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an artaba of silver each day. The well- 
known proportion of weights and measures (see Bishop Hooper’s elaborate Inquiry), 
the specific gravity of water and silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a 
short process, the annual revenue which I have stated. Yet the Great King received 
no more than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000/.) from Assyria. The com- 
parison of two passages in Herodotus (1. i. c. 102, l.iii. c. 80-00) reveals an important 
difference between the gross and the net revenue of Persia; the sums paid by the 
province, and the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch might 
annually save thrw millions six hundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen or 
eighteen millions raised upon the people. 


^ Libanius says that it was a great city 
of Assyria, called after the name of the 
reigning king: sv •Iw /ityaXti roll 

rin The orator of 

Antioch is not mistaken. The Persians 
and Syrians called it Firuz-Shahpur, or 
Firuz-Shahbur, in Persian, the victory of 


Shalipur. It owed that name to Sapor the 
First. It was before called Anbar. St, 
Martin, vol. iii. p. 65. — M. 

Its ruins are placed at Tell ’Akhar, be* 
tween the left bank of the Euphrates and 
the Nahr I’sa. Chesney, Euphrat. Ezped 
vol. i. p. 438, — S. 
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having oj)ene(l a large breach by shattering one of the angles of the 
wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel. 
The soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the town, and, after 
the full gratification of every militaiy appetite, Perisabor was reduced 
to ashes ; and the engines which assaulted the citadel were planted 
on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was continued by 
an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the supe- 
riority which the Romans might derive from the mechanical powers 
of their balistae and catapultae was counterbalanced by the advantage 
of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
HelepoUs had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, 
that would leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the 
defenders of the citadel into an humble submission ; and the place 
was surrendered only two days after Julian first appeared under the 
walls of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred persons, of both 
sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to 
retire : the plentiful magazines of com, of arms, and of splendid 
furniture, were partly distributed among the troops and partly re- 
served for the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by 
fire or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The eiiy, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and ©r Maoga. 
solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the 
capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving such an 

important fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distributed for that purpose 
into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country as 
far as the banks of the Tigris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The 
conduct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to 
place his whole dependence in the military engines which he erected 
against the walls ; while he secretly contrived a more eflScacious 
method of introducing his troops into the heart of the city. Under 
the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened 
at a considerable distance, and gradually prolonged as far as the 
edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth ; and, 
by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the^walls, and su^^ained at suflicient intervals by props 
of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single tile, silently 
©xplor^d th^ dark and dangerous passage ; \he\x intrepid leader 
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whispered back the intelligence that he was ready to issue from hii 
confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian checked their 
ardour, that he might ensure their success ; and immediately diverted 
the attention of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. The Persians, who from their walls contemptuously beheld 
the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated with songs of triumph 
the glory of Sapor ; and ventured to assure the emperor that ho 
might ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd before he could hope to 
take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city was already 
taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, the first 
who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. The passage 
was widened by his companions, who pressed forwards with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already in the midst of the 
city. The astonished garrison abandoned the walls, and their only 
nope of safety ; the gates were instantly burst open ; and the 
revenge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, 
was satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days after- 
wards, on a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against 
the honour of Prince Hormisdas.'" The fortifications were razed to 
the ground ; and not a vestige was left that the city of Maogamalcha 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with every 
production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern 
monarch. The pleasant situation of the gardens along the banks of 
the Tigris was improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks 
were enclosed for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, 
which were maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure of 
the royal chace. The park-walls were broken down, the savage 
game was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and the palaces of 
Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman emperor. 
Julian, on this occasion, showed himself ignorant or careless of the 
laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished ages 
have established between hostile princes. Yet these wanton ravao-es 
need not excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of pity or 
resentment. A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of a 
Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than all these rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour : and, if we are more deeply 

• And as guilty of a double treachery, charge, though he may have rejected it as 
having first engaged to surrender the city, improbable. Compare Zoaimus, iiL 23. 
and afterwards valiantly defeuded it. Gib- — M. ^ 

bon, perhaps, ahonld h<^ve nptwed thia 
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affected by the ruin of a palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the 
miseries of human life.**^ 

Julian was an object of iterror and hatred to the Persians ; and 
the painters of that nation Sg^esented the invader of their 
country under the emblem oi^ furious lion, who vomited 
from his mouth a consuming fire/® To his friends and 
soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light ; and 
his virtues were never more conspicuously displayed than in the last 
and most active period of his life. He practised, without effort, and 
almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom which assumes an 
absolute dominion over the mind and body, he sternly refused him- 
self the indulgence of the mos<^ natural appetites.^® In the warm 
climate of Assyria, which solicited a luxurious people to the gratifica- 
tion of every sensual desire,®® a youthful conqueror preserved his 
chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,®^ 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have disputed with each 
other the honour of his embraces. With the same firmness that he 
resisted the allurements of love, he sustained the hardships of war. 
AVbrn the Romans marched through the flat and flooded country, 
their sovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, shared their 
fatigues and animated their diligence. In every useful labour the 
hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous; and the Imperial purple 
was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. 
The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of sig- 
nalizing his personal valour, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. The 
emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his 
extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open the gates 

The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related by Ammianus 
(xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 112-123, p. 335-347), Zosimus (1. iii. 
[c. 18] p. 168-180), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 113, 144). The military 
criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied by Tillemont, his faithful slave, 

Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c. 13, p. 162 [in Fabric. Bibl. Grsec. vol. vii.] 

The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were acts of justice. 
Julian’s chastity was voluntary, and, in his opinion, meritorious. 

Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 104) observes, that nihil corruptius 
moribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with the men in licen- 
tious banquets: and as they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, 
and almost completely, threw aside the incumbrance of dress; ad ultimum ima cor- 
porum velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v. 1. 

Ex virginibus autem, quaj speciosae sunt captse, ut in Perside, ubi feminarum 
pnlohritudo exoellitf neo contrectare aliquam voluit nec videre. Ammian. xxiv. 4. 
The native race of Persians is small and ugly; but it has been improved by the pei> 
petual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 97. Boffou, Hist, Naturals, 
tom. iii. p. 420). 
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of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under a cloud of missile 
weapons and huge stones that were directed against his person. As 
he examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, twoJPersians, 
devoting themselves for their country, suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn scimitars : the emperor dexterously received their blows on his 
uplifted shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one 
of his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem of a prince who pos- 
sesses the virtues which he approves, is the noblest recompence of a 
deserving subject ; and the authority which Julian derived from his 
personal merit enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient 
discipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbehaviour 
of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost 
their honour and one of their standards : and he distinguished with 
obsidional^^ crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers who had 
ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor 
the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice of 
the army, who loudly complained that their services were rewarded 
by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His just indig- 
nation was expressed in the grave and manly language of a Roman. 
“ Riches are the object of your desires ; those riches are in the hands 
“ of the Persians ; and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed 
‘‘ as the prize of your valour and discipline. Believe me,” added 
Julian, “ the Roman republic, which formerly possessed such immense 
“ treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since our 
“ princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested ministers, to 
“ purchase with gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The revenue 
“ is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the provinces are dispeopled. 

For myself, the only inheritance that I have received from my 
“ royal ancestors is a soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am 
‘‘ convinced that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall 
“ not blush to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which in the days 
of ancient virtue was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That 
glory, and that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to the 
“ voice of Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rashly persist, 
“ if you are determined to renew the shameful and mischievous 
“ examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes an emperor 
“ who has filled the first rank among men, I am prepared to die 
standing, and to despise a precarious life which every hour may 
depend on an accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy of 
the command, there are now among you (I speak it with pride and 

Obflidionalibus coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv. 4. Eithar Julian or his his- 
toriaa were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given mural crowns. The 
obsidional were the reward of a general who bad delivered a besieged city (Auluf 
GbLius. Noct. Attic, v. 6). 
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“ pleasure), there are many chiefs whose merit and experience are 
^ equal to the conduct of the most important war. Such has be^ 
“ the temper of my reign, that I can retire, without regret and with- 
out apprehension, to tl^ obscurity of a private station.^’ The 
modest resolution of Juli^was answered by the unanimous applause 
and cheerful obedience of tnl® Romans, who declared their confidence 
of victory while they fought under the banners of their heroic prince. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “ So may I reduce the 
“ Persians under the yoke I ” “ Thus may I restore the strength 

“ and splendour of the republic I ” The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul : but it was not before he trampled on the ruins of 
Maogamalcha that he allowed himself to say, “ We have now pro- 
vided some materials for the sophist of Antioch.’’ 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 


that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the , 

1 ^ 1 i* Tk • HetransporU 

reduction, or even the siege, of the capital ot Persia was hip fleet 
still at a distance: nor can the military conduct of the ESphmtesto 
emperor be clearly apprehended without a knowledge of 
the country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful operations.*^ 
Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the 
palaces of Ctesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were 
for ever extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek 
colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the 
primitive appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the western 
side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have been connected by 
a permanent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form 
the common epithet of A1 Modain, the cities, which the Orientals 
have bestowed on the winter residence of the Sassanides ; and the 


whole circumference of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by 
the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp of Julian was fixed, and secured 
by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the numerous and enter- 


“ I give this speech as original and genuine. Ammianus might hear, could tran- 
scribe, and was incapable of inventing, it, I have used some slight freedoms, and con- 
clude with the most forcible sentence. 

Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 122, p. 346. 

M, d’Anville (M6m. de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 246-259) 
has ascertained the true position and distance of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, 
&c. The Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (tom.i. lett. xvii. p. 650-780), seems to 
be the most intelligent spectator of t^t famous province, He is a gentleman a^d f 
scholar, but iutolerably vaip and prolps. 
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prising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant country the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage : and several 
forts, which might have embarrassed the motions of the army, sub- 
mitted, after some resistance, to the effo^s of their valour. The 
fleet passed from the Euphrates intc an aijt jficial derivation of that 
river, which pours a copious and navigaole stream into the Tigris at 
a small distance helow the great city. If they had followed this royal 
canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha,®® the intermediate 
situation of Coche would have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; 
and the rash attempt of steering against the current of the Tigris, 
and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of the Roman navy. 
The prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the 
remedy. As he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan in 
the same country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor liad 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the right 
hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris 
at some distance above the cities. From the information of the pea- 
sants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the indefatigable labour 
of the soldiers a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for 
the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha: a flood of 
waters ruslied impetuously into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided the vain and 
ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to 
oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the 
Pa of Tigris, another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of 
more danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream 
of tho was broad and rapid, the ascent steep and difficult ; and 
u»manfl. entrenchments which had been formed on the ridge of 

the opposite bank were lined with a numerous army of heavy 
cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants ; who (according 
to the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) could trample with the 
same ease a field of corn or a legion of Romans.®"^ In the presence 
of such an enemy the construction of a bridge was impracticable ; 
and the intrepid prince, who instantly seized the only possible ex- 

Tho Royal Canal (Nahar~Malchd) might be BucceBsively restored, altered, divided, 
&c. (Collarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 453): and tnese changes may serve to 
exnlain tho seeming contradictions of antiquity. In the time of JuSan it must have 
fallen into the Euphrates belotv Ctesiphon. • 

fiiyiPtg-tf otf *«) (payMyyog, [Or, Parent, 

c. 125.] Rien n'est beau que lo vraij a maxim which should be inscribed on tho desk 
qI svery rhetorician. 
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pedient, concealed his design, till the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, and even of bis 
generals themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, ft^rscore vessels'^ were gradually unladen ; and 
n select detachment, app^^'ently destined for some secret expedition, 
was ordered to stand to arms on the first signal. Julian dis- 
guised the silent anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confidence 
and joy ; and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. 
The day was consecrated to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was past, the emperor summoned the generals to his tent, and 
acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; but when 
the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the weight of his prudent 
remonstrances.®® Julian contented himself with observing that con- 
quest and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminish- 
ing, the number of their enemies would be increased by successive 
reinforcements ; and that a longer delay w'ould neither contract the 
breadth of the stream nor level the height of the bank. The signa 
was instantly given, and obeyed : the most impatient of the legionaries 
l(‘aj>cd into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; and, as they 
p]i(' i their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a few 
moments in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the opposite 
side ; and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost ves- 
sels in attempting to land had been fired by the enemy, dexterously 
converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. “ Our 
“ fellow-soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “ are already masters of the 
“bank: see — they make the appointed signal; let us hasten to 
“ emulate and assist their courage.” The united and rapid motion 
of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, and they reached 
the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the 
flames and rescue their adventurous companions. The difficulties of 
a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the weight of armour and 
the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire was 
incessantly discharged on the heads of the assailants ; who, after an 

Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I have ventured to name 
Sallust, Ammianus [^xxiv. 6] says, of all the leaders, qu5d acri metu torriti duces 
concordi precata fien prohibere tentarent. 


* This is a mistake : each vessel (accord- five vessels selected for this service were 
ing to Zosimus two, according to Ammi- remarkably large and strong provision 
anus five) had eighty men. Amm. xxiv. transports. The strength of the fieei 
6, with Wagner's note. Gibbon must remained with Julian to carry over thi 
read ootogenas for octogenis. The army.— AI. 
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arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon the 
rampart. As soon as they possessed a more equal field, Julian, who 
with his light infantry had led the attack,®* darted through the ranks 
a skilful and experienced eye : his bravest goldiers, according to the 
precepts of Homer, were distributed in front and rear ; and all 
the trumpets of the Imperial army sounffed to battle. The Romans, 
after sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to the 
animating notes of martial music ; launched their formidable javelins, 
and rushed forwards with drawn swords to deprive the barbarians, by 
a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons. The whole 
engagement lasted above twelve hours ; till the gradual retreat of the 
Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, of which the shamefu. 
example was given by the principal leaders and the Surenas himself. 
They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors 
might have entered the dismayed city,’^ if their general, Victor, who 
was dangerously wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to 
desist from a rash attempt, which must be fatal if it were not successful. 
On their side the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five 
men ; while they aflSrmed that the barbarians had left on the field ot 
battle two thousand five hundred, or even six thousand, of their bravest 
soldiera The spoil was such as might be expected from the riches 
and luxury of an Oriental camp; large quantities of silver and gold, 
splendid arms and trappings, and beds and tables of massive silver.* 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. 
A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the appearances 
of the victims threatened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian 
soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity.'^* 

•• Hinc Imperator . . . (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armaturac auxiliis perprima 
postremaque discurrens, &c. Yet Zosimus, his friend, does not allow him to pass the 
river till two days after the battle. 

Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A similar disposition is ascribed to the 
wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Iliad; and Homer was never absent from the 
mind of Julian. 

Persas terrore subito miscuerunt, versisque agminibiis totius gentis, apertas 
Ctesiphontis portaa victor miles intrAsset, ni major praedarum occasio fuisset, quaiu 
cura victoria (Sextus Rufus de Proviuciis, c. 28). Their avarice might dispose them 
to hear the advice of Victor. 

The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, are described 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 124-128, p. 347-353), Grog. 
Nazianzon (Orat. iv. p. 115), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 24, p. 159 sqq.^ p. 181 -183), and 
Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 28). 

- The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according p. 260. Eunapius, p. 68, od. Niebuhr, 
to a new fragment of Eunapius, were so Julian exhibited warlike dances and games 
full of provisions, that the soldiers were in his camp to recr^tethe soldis^. Xbi<|. 
ip of sq^ering from excess, ^ai, *^1$. 
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On the second day after the battle the domestic guards, the 

Jovians and Herculians, and the remaininfy troops, which 

_ ® ^ 1 situation and 

composed near two-thirds of the whole army, were securely 

waftcd^over the Tigris. ’4 While the Persians beheld from a.d. sJa. 
the walls of CteMphon the^^solation of the adjacent country, 

Julian cast many an anxio® look towards the North, in full expecta- 
tion that, as he himcdf had vicuiri jusly penetrated to the capital of 
Sapor, the march ard junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and 
Procopius, would be executed with the same courage and diligence. 
His expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian 
king, who permitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his 
auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans and by the dissen- 
sions of the two generals, who were incapable of fonning or executing 
any plan for the public service. When the emperor had relinquished 
the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to hold a 
council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of 
those generals who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless 
and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive by 
what arts of fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by the pre- 
decessors of Julian could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
gcmeral, and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, battering 
engines, and military stores. But we may rest assured, from the love 
of glory, and contemj)t of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary ob- 
stacles.'^^ At the very time when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, 
he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers of a 
negociation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to 
the tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid 
diligence of his successor. As far as the confines of India and 
Scythia, the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble 
their troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance of their 
monarch. But tlmir preparations were dilatory, their motions slow ; 
and before Sapor could lead an army into the field, he received the 

** The fleet and army were foiled in three divisions, of which the first only had 
passed during the night (Ammian. xxiv. 6). The Teepee whom Zosimus 

transports on the thii*d day (1. iii. [c. 26] p. 183), might consist of the protectoi-g, 
among wliom the historian Ammianus, and the future emperor Jovian, actually 
sei'ved ; some scAoo/s of the ; and perhaps the Jovians and Herculians, who 

often did duty as guards. 

Moses of Chorene ^Hist. Armen. 1. iii. c. 15, p. 246) supplies us with a national 
tradition and a spurious tetter. I have borrowed only the leading circumstance, which 
is consistent with truth, probability, and Libanius (Omt. Parent, c. 131, p. 355). 

Civitas ine^ugnabilis, facinus audax et importunum. Ammianus, xxiv. 7, Hia 
fellow- soldier, Eutropius, turns aside from the difficulty: Assyriamque poptdatus, 
castra apud Ctesiphontem stativa aliquandiu habuit : remeonsque victor, &c., x, 

^8]. Zosimus is artful or ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate 
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melancholy intelligence of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin of hii 
palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended the 
passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in the 
dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; aiyd the disorder of his hair 
expressed the grief and anxiety of his miij/. Perhaps he would lu t 
have refused to purchase, with one half his kingdom, the safety of 
the remainder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself, in a 
treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman con- 
queror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister of rank 
and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the knees of Hor- 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a suppliant, that he might 
be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The Sassanian 
prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whe- 
ther he consulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure v.hich 
would terminate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Rome, lie was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that 
Alexander had uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius, l^ut 
as Julian was sensible that the hope of a safe and honourable peace 
might cool the ardour of his troops, he earnestly requested that 
Ilormisdas would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal 
this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the camp.'*^ 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume 
He bums Under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as 

bis fleet, often as he defied the barbarians, who defended the city, to 
meet him on the open plain, they prudently replied that, if he desired 
to exercise his valour, he might seek the army of the Great King, 
lie felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead of confining 
his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved 
to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance 
:nto the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with him, 
perhaps in the plains of Arbcla, for the empire of Asia. The mag- 
nanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a 
noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, liad genenjusly sub- 
mitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame."’ 

Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p. 354, c. 139, p. 361. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 21. The 
ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace to the advice of Maximus. Such 
advice was unworthy of a philosopher; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, 
who flattered the hopes and passions of his master. 

^ The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 116 [ed. Par. 
1609]) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators (Sextus Rufus 
and Victor), and the casual hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 134, p. 357) and Am- 
mianus (xxiv. 7). The course of genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonable 
ehasm in the text of Ammianus. 
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With a train of faithfiu followers he deserted to the Imperil camp ; 
exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sustained ; 
exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and 
the weakness of the monarchy ; and confidently offered himself as the 
nostage and guide of the l^j^an march. The most rational grounds 
of suspicion were urged, witnj^ut effect, by the wisdom and experience 
of Hormisdas; and the credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into 
his bosom, was persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence and to endanger 
his safety. He destroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which 
had been transported above five hundred miles, at so great an ex- 
pense of toil, of treasui-e, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, 
twenty-two, small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage of 
the rivers. A supply of twenty days’ provisions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet of 
eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames by the absolute command of the emperor. 
The Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of 
the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military ques- 
ti'}n, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
wlu; was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who could not dis- 
approve the reluctant murmurs of the troops.'® Yet there are nov 
wanting some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, which might 
justify the resolution of Julian. The navigation of the Euphrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis. 
The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman camp was 
not very considerable ; and J ulian must soon have renounced the vain 
and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against 
the stream of a rapid river,®® which in several places w^as embarrassed 
by natural or artificial cataracts.®^ The power of sails and oars was 
insufficient ; it became necessary to tow the ships against the current 


See Ammianus (xxiv. 7), Libanius (Orat. Parentulis, c. 132, 133, p. 35G, 357), 
Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 26] p. 183), Zonaraa (tom.ii. 1. xiii. [c. 13] p. 26), Gregory (Omi. iv. 
p. 116), and Augustin (de Civitate Dei, 1. iv. c. 29, 1. v. c. 21). Of these Libanius 
alone attempts a faint apology for his hero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced 
his own condemnation by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 

Consult Herodotus (1. i. c. 194), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1074 [p. 739, ©d. Casaub.]), 
and Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 152). 

^ A celeritate Tigris L. ipit vocari, ita aptKjllant Mcdi sagittam. Plin. Hist. Natur. 
Vi. 31. 

•* One of these dykes, which produces an artificial cascade or cataract, is described 
by Taverner (par^ i. 1. ii. p. 226) and Thevenot (part ii. 1. i. p. 193). The PerBiana, 
or Assyrians, laboured to interrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo 1. xvi. p. 1C75 
[p. 740], D'Anvillo, TEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 98, 99). 
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of the river ; the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted 
in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the Romans continued to 
march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return 
home without achieving any enterprise vforthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. If, on the cog/rary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, the^destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could save that valuable prize 
fiom the hands of the numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of 
Julian been victorious, we should now admire the conduct as well as 
the courage of a hero who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of 
a retreat, left them only the alternative of death or conquest.®^ 

The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards the 
operations of a modern army, was in a great measure un- 
a-aiuat kuown in the camps of the Romans.®^ Yet, in every age, 
the subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been one 
of the most important cares of a prudent general ; and that subsist- 
ence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy's country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communica- 
tion on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a 
desolated province could not afford any large or regular supplies in a 
season of the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
tne Euphrates,®^ and the unwholesome air was darkened with swarms 
of innumerable insects.®^ The appearance of the hostile country was 
far more inviting. The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. Julian might expect that a conqueror who 
possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, 
would easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice 
of the natives. But on the a|)proach of the Romans this rich and 
smiling prospect was instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages and took shelter in the fortified 

Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathocles and Cortez, who 
burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

See the judicious reflections of the author of tlie Essai sur la Tactique, tom. ii. 
p. 287-;i5:i, and the learned remarks of M. Guiehurdt, Nouveaux M^moires Militaires, 
tom. i. p. 351-382, on the baggage and subsistence of the Roman armies. 

The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the Armenian 
inountiuns. The former overflows in March, the latter in July. These circumstances 
are well explained in the Geographical Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman’s 
Expedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 26. 

** Ammianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency of the flood, the 
beat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed by the Tui^ks, and ravaged by 
the Curds or Arabs, yield an increase of ton, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed 
which is cast into the ground by the wretched and unskilful husbandmen. Yoyagee 
de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p, 279, 285. 
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towns ; the cattle was driven away ; the grass and ripe com were 
consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had subsided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of a 
smoking iitid naked deseri This desperate but effectual method or 
defences can only be execujjed by the enthusiasm of a people who 
prefer their independence to their property ; or by the rigour of an 
arbitrary government, which consults the public safety without sub- 
mitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the com- 
mands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty 
stock of provisions which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed he might still have reached the w ealthy 
and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and 
well-directed march but he was deprived of this last resource by 
his ignorance of the roads and by the perfidy of his guides. The 
Romans wandered several days in the country to the eastward of 
Bagdad ; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the 
snare, escaped from their resentment; and his followers, as soon as 
they w ere put to the torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Ilyrcania and India, which had so long 
amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that hi< ow n 
i in prudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously balanced 
the in >pi\s of safety or success without obtaining a satisfactory answei 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable mea- 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards the 
banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the army by a hasty 
marcli to the confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding 
troops obeyed the signal of the retreat, only seventy days 
after they had passed the Chaboras with the sanguine ex- 
pectation of subverting the throne of Persia.®’ 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their 
march was observed and insulted from a distance by Ritroatand 
several bodies of Persian cavalry ; who, showing them- ‘the Ronmn 
selves, sometimes in loose, and sometimes in closer order, 
faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detachrnentb 
were, however, supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of 

Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6, in Hudson, Geograph. Minor torn, 
li.) reckons 129 Bchooui from Seleucia, and Thevenot (part i, 1. i. ii. p. 200-245) 128 
houis of march from Bagd.< to Ecbatana, or Hamadan. These measures cannot 
exceed an ordinary parasang, jr three Roman miles. 

The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, but not clearly, described 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 7, 8), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 134, p. 357), and Zosimus (l.iii. 

I c. ) p. 183). The two last seem ignorant that their conqueror was retreating*, uid 
Libanius absurdly confines him to the banks of the Tigris. 

VOL. III. f 
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the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris than a cloud 
of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to 
the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that this formidable appearanct^ was occasioned T)y a troop 
of wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabi 
They halted, pitched their tents, fe^tified their camp, passed the 
whole night in continual alarms ; and discovered at the dawn of day 
that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the barbarians, was 
soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, 
commanded by Meranes,*" a general of rank and reputation. He was 
accompanied by two of the king’s sons and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of the 
remaining powers, which slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, 
which was forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigi- 
lant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury ; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness ; and the action at Maronga, 
which almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a con- 
siderable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the 
eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
without an adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans : several 
officers of distinction were either killed or wounded ; and the emperor 
himself, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his person and exert his 
abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still 
constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them 
from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen of 
the East were trained to dart their javelins and shoot their arrows at 
full speed, and in every possible direction,®® the cavalry of Persia was 
never more formidable than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly 
flight. But the most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was 
that of time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian 
summer; their vigour was exhausted by the incessant repetition of 

Chardin, the most judicious of modern travellers, describes (tom. iii. p. 57, 58, 
&c., edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian horsemen. BrissoniuB 
(de Regno Persico, p. 650, 661, &c.) has collected the testimonies of antiquity. 

• We learn from Procopius (Bell. Pers. (xxv. c. 1), mentioned above, is probably 
i. c. 13, p. 62, ed. Bonn.) that Mirrancs the same as the Mirranes of Procopius, 
was the title of a Poraiau dignitary ; and and Aot the name of a general, as Gibbon 
it has been correctly observed by Lord supposed. See Lord M^on, Life of BeU' 
Mahon that the Meranes of Ammianus sarius, p. 35.~S. 
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march and combat ; and the progress of the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat in the presence of an 
active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply diminished, the 
value arid price of subsistence increased in the Roman camp.®** 
Julian, who always contended himself with such food as a hungry 
soldier would have disdained, distributed, for the use ot the troops, 
the provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and generals. But 
this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of the public dis- 
tress ; and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the frontiers of the empire, 
they should all perish, either by famine or by the sword of the bar- 
barians.®^ 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of 
his situation, the silent hours the night were still devoted 
to study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes 
in tihort and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated 
with painful anxiety : nor can it be thought surprising that the 
Genius of the empire should once more appear before him, covering 
with a funereal veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started from his 
conch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirits with the 
coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot 
athwart the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of w^ar the 
council which he summoned, of Tuscan Ilaruspices,®^ unanimously 
pronounced that he should abstain from action ; but, on this occasion, 
necessity and reason were more prevalent than superstition ; and 
the trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occupied by 
the Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and attention of a 


In Mark Antony’s retreat, an attic choenix sold for fifty drachmae, or, in other 
words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings; barley bread was sold for its 
weight in silver. It is impossible to peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch 
(tom. V. p. 102-116 [c. 45]) without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian -were 
pursued by the same enemies and involved in the same distress, 

Ammian. xxiv. 8, xxv. 1. Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 27, p. 184, 185, 186. Libanius, 
Orat. Parent, c. 134, 135, p. 357, 358, 359. The sophist of Antioch appears ignorant 
that the troops were hungry. 

Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se Marti sacra fac- 
turum (xxiv. 6). Such wh- nsical quarrels were not uncommon between the gods 
and their insolent votaries, id even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been 
twice shipwrecked, excludcti Neptune from the honours of public processions Seo 
Hume’s Pliilosophical^Reflectioiis. Essays, vol. ii. p. 418. 

” They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science, which had 
been invented in Hetruria; and professed to derive their knowledge of signs and omens 
firom the aucinit books of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sage, 

r 2 
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conaimmate general ; he was alarmed by the intelligence that hit 
rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had tempted 
him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of 
his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcemeht, to the 
relief of the rear guard. A similar danger recalled the intrepid 
prince to the defence of the front ; aifld, as he galloped between the 
coiumns, the centre of the left was attacked, and almost over- 
powered, by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of 
the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and 
effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The barbarians fled : and Julian, who was foremost 
in every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that 
he was without armour ; and conjured him to decline the fall of the 
impending ruin. As they exclaimed,®^ a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged from the %lng squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing 
the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior 
part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon from 
his side ; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, and 
he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew to his relief ; and 
the wounded emperor was gently raised from the ground, and con- 
veyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The 
report of the melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but the 
grief of the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, and the 
desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained 
by the two armies till they were separated by the total darkness of 
the night The Persians derived some honour from the advantage 
which they obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master 
of the offices, was slain, and the praefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
Rut the event of the day was adverse to the barbarians. They 
abandoned the field ; their two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,®^ 
fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest soldiers [were 
slain] and the success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

Clamabant bine inde candidati (see the note of Valesius) quos disjecerat terror, 
ut fugientium molem tanquam niinam male compositi culminis declinaret. Ammian. 
XXV. 3 . 

^ Sapor himself declared to the Romans that it was his practice to comfort the 
families of his deceased satraps by sending them, as a present, the heads of the giiarda 
and officers who had not fallen by their master’s side. Libanius, de nece Julian, 
ulcis. c. xiii. p. 163, ^ 

* The wc<rds in brackets are not in the words or something equivalent were acci* 
4io. edition; but it would seem that thsae dentally omitted, as the text is nearly m 
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The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from title 
fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, The death 
were expressive of his*, martial spirit. He called for 
his horse and arms, and was impatient to rush into the 
battle. His t smalning strength was exhausted by the painful efibrt ; 
and the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symptoms 
of approaching death. He employed the awful moments with the 
firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers who had accom- 
panied him in this fatal expedition compared the tent of Julian with 
tne prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, 
or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, listened with respectful 
grief to the funeral oration of their dying emperor.®^ “ Friends and 
“ fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now 
‘‘ arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, 
the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy how 
“ much the soul is more excellent than the body ; and that the 
“ separation of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, 
“ rather than of affliction. I have learned from religion that an 
“ early death has often been the reward of piety and I accept, 
as a favour of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from 
“ the danger of disgracing a character which has hitherto been 
“ supported by virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I 
have lived without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the innocence 
“ of my private life ; and I can affirm with confidence that the 
‘‘ supreme authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
“ preserved in ray hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
“ corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the 
“ happiness of the people as the end of government. Submitting my 
“ actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, 1 
have trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace was the 
‘‘ object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
public welfare ; but when the imperious voice of my country 
“ summoned me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, 
with the clear fore-knowledge (which I had acquired from tne art 

The character and situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion that he 
had previously composed the elaborate oration, which Ammianus heard, and has 
ti*anscribed. The version of the Abbd de la Bldterie is faithful and elegant. I have 
followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated 
in the original. 

Herodotus (1. i, c. 31) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the 
Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad), who laments with tears of blood the death of 
Sarpedon his son, had a very imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave. 

translation of the following passage of maxima ceciderunt, inter has turbas Merena 
Ammianus : ** Quinquaginta turn Persa- et Nohodare, potissimis ducibu% inter- 
rum optimates et satrapae cum plebe fectis ” (1. xxv. c. 3). — S. 
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“ of divination) that I was destined to fall by the sword. I now offer 
“ my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered 
“ me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret fiagger oi 
“ conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He has 
“ given me, in the midst of an honcAirable career, a splendid and 
“ glorious departure from this world ; and I hold it equally absurd, 
“ equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. — Thus 

much I have attempted to say ; but my strength fails me, and I 
“ feel the approach of death. — I shall cautiously refrain from any 
“ word that may tend to influence your sufirages in the election of 
“ an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious ; and 
“ if it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it might be 
“ fatal to the person whom I should recommend. \ shall only, as a 
‘‘ good citizen, express my hopes that the Romans may be blessed 
“ with the government of a virtuous sovereign.” After this discourse, 
which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he dis- 
tributed, by a military testament,® ‘ the remains of his private fortune : 
and making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At the 
same time he reproved the immoderate grief of the spectators ; and 
conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate of a 
prince who in a few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars.®® The spectators were silent; and Julian entered 
into a metaphysical argument with the philosophers Priscus and 
Maximus on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence : his respiration was 
embarrassed by the swelling of the veins : he called for a draught 
of cold water, and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, 
about the hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extra- 
ordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of 
one year and about eight months from the death of Constantius. 
In his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, the 
love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling passions of 
his life.®® 

^ The soldiers who made their verbal or nuncupatory testaments upon actual service 
(in procinctft) were exempted from the formalities of the Roman law. See Ileinecciua 
i^Antiquit. Jur. Roman, tom. i. p. 504) and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxvii.), 

•* This union of the human soul with the divine setherial substance of the universe 
is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, but it seems to exclude any personal 
or conscious immortality. See Warburton's learned and rational observations. 
Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. 199-216. 

Tlie whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus (xxv. 3), an in- 
telligent spectator. Libaniuo, who turns with horror from the scene, has supplied 
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The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empiroi 
may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who 
had neglected to secure tihe future execution of his designs iow^wit 
by the timely and judicious nomination of an associate and 
successor. But the royal Face of Constantius Chlonis was 
reduced to his own person ; an 3 if he entertained any serious thoughts 
of investing with the purple the most worthy among the Romans, 
he was diverted from his resolution by the difficulty of the choice, 
the jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the natural 
presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and without an heir, 
in a state of perplexity and danger which, in the space of fourscore 
years, had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure 
and noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment ; the 
claims of official rank were accidental and precarious ; and the 
candidates who might aspire to ascend tbe vacant throne could be 
supportoil only by the consciousness of personal merit, or by the 
hopes of popular favour. But the situation of a famished army, 
encompassed on all sides by an host of barbarians, shortened the 
moments of grief and deliberation. In this scene of terror and 
distress, the body of the deceased prince, according to his own 
directions, was decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, the 
generals convened a military senate, at which the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to 
assist. Three or four hours of the night had not passed aw^ay 
without some secret cabals; and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. 
Victor and Arinthseus collected the remains of the court of Constan- 
tius; the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs 
Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their 


Bome circumstances (Orat. Parental, c. 136-140, p. 359-362). The calumnies of Gre- 
gory, and the legends of more recent saints, may now be silently despised.® 


• A very remarkable fragment of Eu- held commerce with immaterial beings 
napiuB describes, not without spirit, the while yet in the material body — who con- 
struggle between the terror of the army descended to rule because a ruler was 
on account of their perilous situation, and necessary to the welfare of mankind.’* 
their grief for the death of Julian. — Mai, Nov. Coll. ii. 261. Eunapius, ed. 

lilven the vulgar felt that they would Niebuhr, p. 69. — The r)^urros SioV, to 
soon provide a general, but such a general which Julian is thus advantageously com- 
as Julian they would never find, even pared, is manifestly, as M. Mn.i observes, 
though a god in the* form of man — rx*#'- a bitter sneer at the Incarnate Deity of 
rof S$if, Julian, who, with a mind equal the Christians. The fragment is followed 
to the divinity, triumphed over the evil by an indignant comment by some Chris* 
propensities of human nature,— * ♦ who tian writer. Ibid.— M. 
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character ai*d interest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps 
in their religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions and unit^. their suffrages^ and the 
venerable prsefect would immediately have been declared the successor 
of Julian, if he himself, with sincere^ anfi modest firmness, had not 
alleged his age and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the 
diadem. The generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his 
refusal, showed some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an 
inferior ofiicer,^°° that they should act as they would have acted in 
the absence of the emperor ; that they should exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the present distress ; and, if they were 
fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, they should 
proceed with united and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who 
was no more than of the domestics, with the names of Emperor 

and Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation^ was instantly repeated 
by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few 
minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, ^tonished 
with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the Imperial orna- 
ments, and received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose 
favour and protection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovian was the merit of his father. Count Varronian, 
who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long services. 
In the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his 
taste for wine and women; yet he supported, with credit, the 
character of a Christian and a soldier. Without being con- 
spicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his 
cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers; and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a 
nopular election which had not been conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride of this unexpected elevation was moderated by 

Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The modest and judi- 
cious hiatorian describes the scene of the election, at which he was undoubtedly pre- 
sent (xxv. 5). 

The primus ot prtmicerius enjoyed the dignity of a senator; and, though only a 
tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theodosian. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. [leg. 
11]. Those privileges are perhaps more recent than the time of Jovian. 

The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (1. iii. c. 22), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 3), and 
Theodoret (1, iv. c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under the preceding 
reign, and piously suppose that he refused the purple till the whole army unanimously 
exclaimed that they wore Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, 
overthrows the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano extisque inspectis, 
pronuntiatum est, &c. (xxv. 6). • 


* The soldiers supposed that the accla- stored, aa they fondly thought, to health, 
nations proclaimed the name of Julian, re- not that of Jovian. Amm. in Ire. — M. 
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the just apprehension that the same day might terminate the life 
and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of necessity was 
obeyed «avithout delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few 
hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march 
which could alone extricate tjje Romans from their actual distress.^®* 
The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his fears ; 
and the de^ee of fear may be accurately measured by the 
joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome 
news of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to junr^J— ^ 
the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with 
a sudden confidence of victory. He immediately detached the 
royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand Immortah^^^ to second and 
support the pursuit ; and discharged the whole weight of his united 
forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The rear-guard was 
thrown into disorder; the renowned legions, which derived their 
titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were broke and 
trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives 
in attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at 
length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants ; 
and the army, after marching and fighting a long summer’s day, 
arris ed, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, about 
one hundred miles above Ctesiphon.^®^ On the ensuing day the 
barbarians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp, of 
Jovian, which had been seated in a deep and sequestered valley. 
From the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the 
wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated 
with desperate courage through the Praetorian gate, was cut in pieces, 
after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial tent. In the succeeding 

Ammianus (xxv. 10) has drawn from the life an impartial portrait of Jovian, to 
which the younger Victor has added some remarkable strokes. The Abb^ de la B16- 
terie (Histoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1-238) has composed an elaborate history of his 
short reign~a work remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisi- 
tion, and religious prejudice. 

Regius equitatus. It appears from Procopius that the Immortals, so famous 
under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if we may use that improper word, by 
the Sassanides. Brisson. de Regno Persico, p. 268, &c. 

The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lost; nor can we 
name the field of battle where Julian fell: but M. d*Anville has demonstrated the 
precise situation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris (G^o- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248; FEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 95, 97). In the ninth 
century, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal resi- 
dence of tho khu-lifti of the house of Abbas.* 

‘ Samara, still* called Samarrab, was consisting of a few falling houses sur- 
the capital of Motassem Billah, the eighth roimded by a mud wall. Rich, Residence 
ealiph of the Abbasside dynasty. It is in Koordistan, vol. ii. p. 150 ; Layard, 
now a poor place, inhabited by Arabs, Nineveh and ^bylon, p. 471. — 8. 
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night Uie camp of Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of tne 
river ; and the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to the 
vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near the city of 
Dura^°® four days after the death of Julian. The Tigris was still 
on their left ; their hopes and provisioni^ were almost consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded themselves that the 
frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested their new 
sovereign that they might be permitted to hazard the passage of the 
river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured 
to check their rashness, by representing that, if they possessed suffi- 
cient skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid stream, 
they would only deliver themselves naked and defenceless to the 
barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at 
length to their clamorous importunities, he consented, with reluct- 
ance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their 
infancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the 
bold adventure, which might serve either as an encouragement or as 
a warning for the rest of the army. In the silence of the night they 
swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their resolution and fortune. 
The success of this trial disposed the emperor to listen to the pro- 
mises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating bridge 
of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor 
of earth and fascines.^®* Two important days were spent in the 
ineffectual labour; and the Romans, who already endured the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the 
barbarians, whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial army.'®'* 


Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Autiochus against the rebels of Media 
and Persia (Polybius, 1. v. c. 48, 52, p. 548, 552, edit. Casaubon, in 8vo.).* 

A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely 
rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. hi. [c. v. §§ 9-11] p. 255, 250, 257. It appeara 
from our modem travellers that rafts floating on bladders perform the trade and 
navigation of the Tigris. 

The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Amniianus (xxv. G), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 304), and Zosimus (1. hi. [c. 30] p. 189, 190, 191). 
Phough we may distrust the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropiiia 
(lino a Persis atqiie altem proelio victus, x. 17 [9]) must incline us to suspect that 
Ammianus has been too jealous of the honour of the Roman arms. 


* Dura, which still preserves its an- 
cient name, is a considei-able town situ- 
ated in a plain on the left bank of the 
Tigi’is. This plain appears to be the 
same as the plain of Dura, mentioned in 
the history of Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel 
iii. 1^. Sec Rich, Residence in Koordistan, 
vol. ii. p. 148; Layard, Nineveh and Ba- 


bylon, p. 4C9. Dura on the Tigiis must 
not be confounded with Dura in the 
north of Mesopotamia, at no great dis- 
tance from Circosium ajid the Euphrates, 
where, according to Zosimus (iii. 14), the 
sepulchral monument to Gurdian wai 
erected. See vol. i. p. 32G,— S, 
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Til this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romani 
were revived by the sound of peace. The transient pro- Negodauoa 
sumptioi), of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with serious 
concern, that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he had 
lost his most faithful and iiUtrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants : and the experienced monarch 
feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the unexhausted powers of the Roman empire, which miglit 
soon advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another satrap, appeared in 
the camp of Jovian,^®® and declared that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Caesar wdth the relics of 
Ills captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the 
Romans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his council 
and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace ; and 
the praefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arinthaeus, 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian 
delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement ; 
started difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, 
receded from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negociation, till he had consumed the stock 
of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had 
Jovian been capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march with unremitting diligence; the 
progress of the treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
barbarians ; and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance 
only of one hundred miles.^^^ The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 
peace which it was no longer in his power to refuse. The five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by the grand- 
father of Sapor, w^ere restored to the Persian monarchy. He 
acquired, by a single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis, which 
had sustained, in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. 
Singara, and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest places of 
Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the empire. It was 

Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29) embraces a poor subterfuge of national 
vanity. Tanta reverentia nominis Romani fuit, ut a Pei-sis primis do pace senno 
haberetur. 

It is prMumpttious to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a soldier and a spec- 
tator. Yet it is difficult to understand how the mountains of Corduene could extend 
over the plain of Assyria as low as the conflux of the Tigiis and the Great 2ab or Ao« 
an army of sixty thousand men could max-ch one hundred miles in four days* * 
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considered as an indulgence that the inhabitants of those fortresses 
were permitted to retire with their effects ; but the conqueror rigo- 
rously insisted that the Romans should fqr ever abandon^ the king 
and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather a long truce, of 
thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile nations ; the faith of 
the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths and religious ceremonies ; and 
hostages of distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure 
the performance of the conditions."^ 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of 
The weak- his hcro in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, pro- 
fesses to admire the moderation of Sapor in contenting 
Jovian. himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. If 
he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, 
he might have been secure, says Libanius, of not meeting with a 
refusal. If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, 
the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers 
would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the 
timid monarch that his remaining provinces would still afford the 
most ample gratifications of power andluxury.”^ Without adopting 
in its full force this malicious insinuation, we must acknowledge that 
the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the 
private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted to the 
throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians, that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the 
Tigris.'^* In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very con- 
siderable distance from the fatal station of Dura,"^ the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
above twelve hundred miles from their native country, to the resent- 
ment of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and 


The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignation by Ammianus (xxv. 7), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 142, p. 364), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 31] p. 190, 191), Gregory 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, who imputes the distress to Julian, the deliverance 
to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). The last-mentioned writer, who was present 
in a military station, styles this peace uecessariam quidem sed igiiobilem. 

Libamus, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 365. 

^ Conditionibus .... dispendiosis Romano) reipublicBB impositis . . . quibus cupi- 
dior regui quam glorise Jovianus, imperio rudis, adquievit. Sextus Rufus de Pro- 
vinciis, c. 29. La Bldterie has expressed, in a long, direct oration, these specious 
considerations of public and private interest (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 39, &c.). 

Tlie generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. ii. [c. v. 
§ 1] p. 156, 1. iii. [c. iii. § 6] p. 226), or Great Zab, a river of Assyria, 400 feet broad, 
which falls into the Tigi^ fourteen hours below Mosul. The error of the Greeks 
bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the GocA 
(Capros). They created these animals to attend the Tif^er of the East. 
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success depended much more on their character than on their situa- 
tion. Instead of tamely resigning themselves to the secret delibera- 
tions and private views of a single person, the united councils of 
the Greeks were inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a popular 
assembly, where the mind# of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, afid the contempt of death. Conscious 
of their superiority over the barbarians in arms and discipline, they 
disdained to yield, they refused to capitulate : every obstacle was 
surmounted by their patience, courage, and military skill ; and the 
memorable retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted the 
weakness of the Persian monarchy.^ 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might 
perhaps have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans continuet 
should be plentifully supplied,’^® and that they should be hu retreat 
permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But if Jovian presumed to 
solicit those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty 
tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of his 
country. The Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the 
march ; but the generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation 
of arms, and Jovian was suffered to explore the most convenient place 
for the passage of the river. The small vessels which had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet performed the most essential 
service. They first conveyed the emperor and his favourites, and 
afterwards transported, in many successive voyages, a great part of 
the array. But, as every man was anxious for his personal safety and 
apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were 
too impatient to wait the slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured 
themselves on light hurdles or inflated skins, and drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, to swim across the river. 
Many of these daring adventurers were swallowed by the waves; 
many others, who were carried along by the violence of the stream, 
fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs ; and the 
loss which the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris was not 
inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As soon as the Romans 
had landed on the western bank, they were delivered from the 
hostile pursuit of the barbarians; but in a laborious march of two 
hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia they endured the last 


The Curojtccdia is vague and languid; the Anabasis circumstantial and animated 
Such is the eternal difference between fiction and truth. 

According to l^ufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was stipulated by the 
treaty, and Thoodoret af&rms that the obligation was faithfully discharged by the 
Persians. Such a fact is probable, but undoubtedly false. See Tillemont, Hist, dot 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 702. 
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extroTTiities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to traverse a 
sandy desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afford a 
single blade of sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, and the 
rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the footsteps^ either of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small ^measure of flour could be 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds^weight were greedily purchased 
with ten pieces of gold,^'’^ the beasts of burden were slaughtered and 
devoured, and the desert was strewed with the arms and baggage of 
the Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and meagre countenances 
displayed their past sufferings and actual misery. A small convoy of 
provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and 
the supply was the more grateful, since it declared the fidelity of 
Sebastian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia, and the remains of 
a once flourishing army at length reposed themselves under the walls 
of Nisibis. The messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the 
language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his return, and the 
new prince had taken the most effectual measures to secure the alle- 
giance of the armies and provinces of Europe by placing the military 
command in the hands of those officers who, from motives of interest 
or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their benefactor. 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that the 
temples of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
East ; that Persia would be reduced to the humble stale of 
a tributary province, governed by the laws and magistrates 
of Rome ; that the barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language of their conquerors ; and that the youth of Ecbatana 


Universal 
clamour 
against, the 
treaty of 
peace. 


We may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pbarsal. iv. 95), who describes a similar 
distress of Coesar’s army in Spain: — 

Saeva fames aderat 

Miles eget : toto consb non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Cererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 

See Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 379-382). His analysis of 
the two campaigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest monument that has ever been 
raised to the fame of Cajsar. 

M. d’Anville (see his Maps, and I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 93) traces their 
march, and assiras the true position of Hatra, Ur, and Thilsaphata, which Ammiaims 
has mentioned.* He does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which 
Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1. i. p. 192) so much dreaded. 

The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xxv. 9), Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 143, p. 365), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 33] p. 194). 


• Hatra or Atra, of which there are 
voi*y extensive ruins, is now called Al- 
Hathr. The town was probably very 
ancient, but the ruins seem to belong to 
the Sassonian period, or, at all events, 
are not earlier than the Partliiau dynasty. 


See Lynch, in Jouraal of Oeograph. So- 
ciety, vol. ix. p. 467; Ainsworth, Ro- 
searches, vol. ii. c. 35; Layard, Nineveh 
and its Remains, vol!! i. p. 108. The po« 
sitio:i of Ur and Thilsaphata is uncertain 
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and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under Grecian masters.'*® 
The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his communication 
with the empire, and, from the moment that he passed the Tigris, his 
affectioniite subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their 
prince. Their contemplation of fancied triumphs was disturbed by 
the melancholy rumour oftiis ^eath, and they persisted to doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event.'*' The 
messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and 
necessary peace ; the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, revealed 
the disgrace of the emperor and the conditions of the ignominious 
treaty. The minds of the people were filled with astonishment and 
grief, with indignation and terror, when they were informed that the 
unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had 
been acquired by the victory of Galerius, and that he shamefully 
surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis, the 
firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East.'** The deep and 
dangerous question, how far the public faith should be observed when 
it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely agitated in 
popular convcrsiition, and some hopes were entertained that the 
emperor would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act 
of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had 
always disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from 
tJie distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honour by delivering the guilty general into the hands 
of the barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times. '*'^ 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of jovun 
the state ; and the same motives which had forced him to 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty of peace, 

He was impatient to secure an empire at the exjjensc of a 
few provinces, and the respectable names of religion and 

Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 145, p. 366). Such were the natural hopes and 
wishes of a rhetorician. 

The people of Carrhae, a city devoted to Paganism, buried the inauspicious 
messenger under a pile of stones (Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 34] p. 196). Libanius, when he 
received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on his sword; but he recollected that 
Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must live to compose the Panegyric of 
Julian (Libanius de Yitk suS., tom. ii. p. 45, 46 [ed. Morell. Paris, 1627]). 

*** Ammiauus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible witnesses of the 
public language and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace 
which exposed them to the Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier (Excerpt. 
Valesiana, p. 845, ex Johanne Antiocheno.). 

The Abb^ de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212-227), though a severe 
casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not bound to execute his promise : since he 
could not dismembeiP the empire, nor alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of 
his people. I have never found mi ch delight or instruction in such political iueta« 
f-hyucs. 
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honour concealed the personal fears and the ambition of Joviaa 
Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, decencj'j 
as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of 
Nisibis ; but the next morning after his arrival, BinCwSes, the ambas- 
sador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and pro/;laimed, in his name, the cruel 
alternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, 
who, till that fatal moment, had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet They conjured him not to 
abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a 
barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which 
he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed 
arms and courage to repel the invaders of their country ; ^they 
requested only the permission of using them in their own defence, 
and, as soon as they had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into the rank of his 
subjects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were in- 
effectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; 
and as the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gold convinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the advocate 
Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor I may you thus be 
“ crowned by all the cities of your dominions!” Jovian, who in a 
few weeks had assumed the habits of a prince,^*^ was displeased with 
freedom, and offended with truth ; and as he reasonably supposed that 
the discontent of the people might incline them to submit to the 
Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of death, that 
they should leave the city within the term of three days. Ammlanus 
has delineated in lively colours the scene of universal despair, which 
he seems to have viewed with an eye of compassion. The martial 
youth deserted, with indignant grief, the walls which they had so 
gloriously defended ; the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over 
the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon be profaned by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged citizen kissed the 
threshold and clung to the doors of the house where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The highways were crowded 
with a trembling multitude ; the distinctions of rank, and sex, and 
age, were lost in the general calamity. Every one strove to bear away 
some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate number of horses or 


At Nisibis he performed a royal act. .A brave officer, his namesake, who had 
been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from supper^ thrown into a well, 
and stoned to death without any form of trial or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xiv. 
See XXV, 9, and Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 33] p. 194, 195. 
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waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of 
their valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to ^ 
have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, soon 
recovered its former splendour *and became the capital of Mesopo- 
tamia.^^® Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the resti- 
tution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has 
justly been considered as a memorable aera in the decline and fall of 
the lloman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes re- 
linquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable provinces ; but, 
since the foundation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god Ter- 
minus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had never retired 
before the sword of a victorious enemy. 

After Jovian had performed those engagements which the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened Reflections 
away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with °° 
liis whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch. Without con- 
sulting the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity 
and gratitude, to bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceasetl sovereign ; and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed th(» 
loss of his kinsman, was removed from the command of the army, 
under the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. The corpse of 
Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of 
fifteen days, and, as it passed through the cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamentations and 
clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved hero in 
the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored, while the 
invectives of the Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave.^^'^ One party lamented the approaching 


Chron. Paschal, p. 300 [tom. i. p. 554, ed. Bonn]. The ecclesiastical Notitiaj 
may be consulted. 

Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 32] p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus de Provinciia, c. 29. Augustin 
da Civitat. Dei, 1. iv. c. 29. This general position must be applied and interpreted 
with some caution. 

Ammianus, xxv. 10. Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 34j p. 19G. He might be edax, et 
vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bldtcric (tom. i. p. 148-154) in 
rejecting the foolish report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch 
by the emperor, his wife, and a troop of concubines. 

The Abbe de la Bldterio (tom. i. p. 156, 209) handsomely exposes the brutal 
bigotry of Baronius, who woiihl have thrown Julian to the dogs, ne cespititift quidem 
sepulturfl, dignus. • 

Compare tho sophist and the saint (Libanius, Monod. tom. ii. p. 251, and Orat. 
Parent, c. 145, p. 367, c. 156, p. 377, with Gregory hiazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125-132), 
Tho Christian orator faintly mutters some exhortations to modesty and foigiyeiieBB: 

VOb. 1X1. V 
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ruin of their altars, the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of 
the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, 
the stroKe of divine vengeance which had been so long suspended 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired bey Dnd the Tigris, was revealed 
to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia and instead of 
suffering him to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal 
champion of the faith. Such imprudent declarations were eagerly 
adopted by the malice or credulity of their adversaries, who darkly 
insinuated or confidently asserted that the governors of the church 
had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a domestic assassin. 
Above sixteen years after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged in a public oration addressed by Libaiiius to 
the emperor Theodosius. His suspicions arc unsupported by fiict or 
argument, and we can only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of 
Antioch for the cold and neglected ashes of his friend. 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs 
and funeral Romaiis, that the voice of praise should be corrected 

of Julian. |jy satire and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the 

S])londid pageants which displayed the gloiy of the living or of the 
dead, their imperfections should not be concealed from the eyes of 
the world. This custom was practised in the funeral of Julian. 
The comedians, who resented his contempt and aversion for the 
theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian audience, the lively 


but he is well satisfied that the real sufTerings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous 
tonnents of Ixion or Tantalus. 

131 Tillemont (Hist, dos Emporcurs, tom. iv. p. 549) has collected these visions. 
Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the night on a secret expedition, &c. 

1^^ Sozomen (1. vi. 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide: but the whole 
passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, is prudently suppressed by the 
president Cousin. 

i®3 Immediately after the death of Julian an uncertain rumour was scattered, telo 
cecidisse Romano. It was carried by some deserters to the Persian camp; aud the 
Homans were reproached as the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects 
(Ammian. xxv. 6; Libanius de ulciscendfi Juliani nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163). It was 
urged, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the promised reward 
(Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141, p. 36;;). I hit the flying horseman who darted the fatal 
javelin mighty be ignorant of its effect, or he might be slain in the same action. 
Ammianus neither feels nor inspires a suspicion. 

1®^ ff(pvv avruv This dark and ambiguous expression 

may point to Athanasius, the first without a rival of the Christian clergy (Libanius 
de ulcis. Jul. neoe, c. 5, p. 149. La Bleterie, Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p, 179). 

The orator (^Fabriciiw, Biblioth. Qraoc. tom. vii. p. 145-179) scatters suspicions, 
demands an inquiry, and insinuates that proofs might still be obtained. He ascribes 
the success of the Huns to the criminal neglect of revenging Julian’s death. 

At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that frugal emperor 
anxiously inquired how much it cost ?— Fourscore thousand pounds (centies). — Givs 
me the tenth part of the sum, and throw my body into the Tiber. Sueton. ifc 
Vespasian, c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon and Qronovius. 
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and exaggerated representation of the faults and follies of the deceased 
emperor. His various character and singular manners afforded an ^ 
ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule.'®^ In the exercise of his 
uncommon talents he often descended below the majesty of his rank. 
Alexander was transformed into Diogenes, — the philosopher was de- 
graded into a priest. The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity ; his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the 
safety of a mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies were the less 
entitled to indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
art, or even of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at 
Tarsus in Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydnus,^^® was displeasing to the 
fiiithful friends who loved and revered the memory of that extra- 
ordinary man. The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish 
that the disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst the groves of the 
Academy,^®® while the soldier exclaimed, in bolder accents, that the 
ashes of Julian should have been mingled with those of Caesar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue.^ 
The history of princes does not very frequently renew the example of 
a similar competition. 

Gregory (Orafc. iv. p. 119, 120 [ed. Paris, 1609; Orat. v. c. 16, 18, p. 157, seqq, 
cd. Benod. 1778]) compares this supposed ignominy and ridicule to the funeral 
houours of Constautiue, whose body was chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir 

of angels- 

Quintus Curtius, 1. iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions has been often 
censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the historian to describe a river whose 
waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 

** Libanius, Orat, Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Yet he acknowledges with gratitude the 
liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of Julian (deulcis. Jul. 
nece, c. 7, p. 152). 

Cujus Buprema et cineres, si qui tunc just^ consuleret, non Cydnus videre 
deberet, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus : sed ad perpetuandam gloriam recte 
factorum pi*aDterlambere Tiberis, intersecans urbem seternam, di\orumquo veteruia 
monumenta praestringens. Ammian. xxv. 1 0. 
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CHAPTER, XjtV. 

The (jovernmekt and Death or Jovian .—Election .f Valentinian, who 

ASSOCIATES HIS BROTHER VaLENS, AND MAKES THE F.NAL DIVISION OF THE 

Eastern and Western Empires. — Revolt of Trocopiub. — Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Administration.— Germany.— Britain.— Africa.— The 
East.— The Danure.— Death of Valentinian.— His two Sons, Gratian 
AND Valentinian II., succeed to the Western Empire. 

The death of Julian had left the public aflPaIrs of the empire in a very 
doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army was 
church, ^ saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, treaty ; ^ and 
A.D. 363 . moments of peace were consecrated by the pious 

Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the church and state. 
The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war; and the balance which he aifccted to 
preserve between the hostile factions served only to perpetuate the 
contest by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Christians had forgotten 
the spirit of the Gospel, and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the 
church. In private families the sentiments of nature were extinguished 
by the blind fury of zeal and revenge ; the majesty of the laws was 
violated or abused ; the cities of the East were stained with blood ; and 
the most implacable enemies of the Romans were in the bosom of their 
country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity ; and 
as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, the 
Labarum of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of 
the legions, announced to the people the faith of their new emperor. 
As soon as he ascended the throne he transmitted a circular epistle 
to all the governors of provinces, in which he confessed the divine 
truth and secured the legal establishment of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished, the ecclesiastical immu- 
nities were restored and enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament 
that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish the measure of 
charitable distributions.* The Christians were unanimous in the loud 

* The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, and prostrate 
captives. Duoange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Flattery is a foolish suicide; she destroys 
herself with her own hands. 

’ Jovian restored to the church a forciHie and comprehensive 

expression (Philostorgius, I. viii. c. 5, with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 329. Sozo- 
men, 1. vi. c. 3). The new law which condemned tlie rape or marriage of nuns (Cod. 
Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2) is exaggerated by Sozomen, who supposes tliat tn 
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and sincere applause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian; but they were still ignorant what creed or what synod ho 
would ch^se for the standard of orthodoxy, and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes which had been 
suspended during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders 
of the contending sects, convinced from experience how much their 
fate would depend on the easiest impressions that were made on the 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or 
Antioch. The highways of the East were crowded with Homoousian, 
and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race ; the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince were 
assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of meta- 
physical argument and passionate invective.® The moderation of 
Jovian, who recommended concord and charity, and referred the 
disputants to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a 
symptom of indifference ; but his attachment to the Nieene Creed was 
at length discovered and declared by the reverence which he expressed 
for the celestial* virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from his retreat 
oil the first intelligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclamations of 
the people seated him once more on the archiepiscopal throne, and 
he wise]) accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. Tlie 
venerable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating 
eloquence, sustained the reputation which he had already acquired in 
the courts of four successive princes.* As soon as he had gained the 
confidence and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned 
in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer,® the ecclesiastical 
government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church. Before 


amorous glance, the adultery of the heait, was pxinished with death by the evangelic 
iu^lator. 

“ Compare Socrates, 1. iu. c. 25, and Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 6, with Qodefroy'a 
Dissertations, p. 350. 

^ The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant flattery of the 
em[)eror to the archbishop, riff 9’pct ro* riur ifhtmrimt, (See the original 
epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 392) celebrates 
the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate’s journey was advised by the 
Egyptian monks (Tillemont, M^m. Eccl6s. tom. viii. p. 221). 

* Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by La Bldterie 
(Hist, do Jovien, tom. i. p. 121-148); he translates the singular and oiigirnd con- 
ferences of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbd 
is not satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian; but his partiality for Athanasius 
assumes, in his eyes, the character of justice. 

® The true era of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccl^s. tom. viii. p. 719-723). But the date (a.d. 373, May 2) wMch seems the 
most consistent with history and reason is ratified by his authentic Life (MaffeL 
Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 81). 
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his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox 
devotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign, Atha- 
nasius had reason to hope that he should be allowed either the merit 
of a successful prediction, or the excuse of ^ grateful though ineffectual 
prayer.’ ^ 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the 
juvian natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible 

pr^iaims wcio-lit ; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace tlio 
toleration, rcligious opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect.® Under 
his reign Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as 
soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius of 
Paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the arts 
of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities the temples 
were shut or deserted ; the philosophers, who had abused their transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise theii 
profession ; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now in a con- 
dition to forgive or to revenge the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign.® The consternation of the Pagan world 
was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration, in which 
Jovian explicitly declared that, although he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, with 
freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. The 
memory of this law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, who 
was deputed by the senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind, and, with some elo- 
quence, inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed to 
implore. He justly observes that in the recent changes both religions 
had been alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of worthless 
proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple who could pass, 
without a reason and witliout a blush, from the church to the temple, 
and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians.^® 

’ the observatious of Valeeius and Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical Historj% 
vol. iv. p. 38) on the original letter of Athanasius, which is preserved by Theodoret 
(1. iv. c. 3). In some MSS. this indiscreet promise is omitted; perhaps by the 
catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their leader. 

* Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 3) magnifies the number of the orthodox, 

who composed the whole world, ikiya** rUv ra *Aftt 0 v (PfnavtTv*. This assertion 
was verified in the space of thirty or forty years. , 

• Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 131) and Libanius (Orat, 
Parentalis, c. 148, p. 369) express the Iwing sentiments of their respective factions. 

Themistius, Orat. v. p. 63-71, edit. Harduin, Paris, 1684. The Abbd de la 
B16terie judiciously remarks (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 199) that Sokonien hag 
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In the space of seven months the Boman troops, who wei-e now 
returned to Antiocli, had performed a march of fifteen ^ 

hundred miles, in which they had endured all the hardships ^®'' 2 och 
of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their a.d. sea’, 
services, their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the 
timid and impatient Jovian allow^ed only to the men and horses a 
respite of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet 
and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch. He was impatient 
to possess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the ambition 
of some competitor who might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe ; 
but he soon received the grateful intelligence that his authority was 
acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. 
By the first letters which he despatched from the camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the military command of Gaul and Illyricum 
to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks, 
and to his father-in-law. Count Lucillian, who had formerly dis- 
tinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich 
had declined an office to which he thought himself unc([iial, and 
Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the 
Batavian cohorts.^ ^ But the moderation of Jovinus, master- general 
of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased 
the tumult and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiera The 
oath ' f ildelity was administered and taken with loyal acclamations, 
and the deputies of the Western armies saluted their new sovereign 
as he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappa- 
docia. From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital 
of the province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, 
the name and ensigns of the consulship.^ ^ Dadastana,^^ an ^.d. 364, 
obscure town, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra 
and Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life. 

forgot the general toleration; and Themistius the establishment of the catholic 
religion. Each of them turned away from the object which he disliked, and wished 
to suppress the part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 
Jovian. 

** Ol *AvTioxi~i o^X htKf/vro eevrov * aXX’ i'^tcrxM'Trov airov xa/ •rao&i^Ui; 

KOI.) ro7s KOLXovfjLivott (^oLfjLUffffon (fninosis lihclHs). Johan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. 
p. 845. The libels of Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10), who omits the name of the Batavians, with 
Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197), who removes the scene of action from Rheims to Sirmium. 

Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat. Ammian. xxv. 10, and Vales, 
ad locum. 

Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli sellA veheretur ex more, id 
quod mox accidit portendebat. [Amm. 1. c.] Augustus and his successors respect- 
fully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews whom they raised to the 
consulship. But tjie curule chair of the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by 
an infant. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman miles from Nice, 117 
from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by omitting 
lome stages, reduces the whole space from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p, 674. 
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After indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate 
supper, he retired to rest, and the next morning the emperor Jovian 
was found dead in his bed. The Cause of this sudden death 
was variously understood. By some it was ascribed to the 
Feb. 17 . consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the 
quantity of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms which he had 
swallowed in the evening. According to others, he was suffocated in 
his sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walls of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster.^® But 
the want of a regular inquiry into the death of a prince whose reign 
and person were soon forgotten appears to have been the only circum- 
stance which countenanced the malicious whispers of poison and 
domestic guilt.'’ The body of Jovian was sent to Constantinople to 
be interred with his predecessors, and the sad procession was met on 
the road by his wife Charito, the daughter of Count Lucillian, who 
still wept the recent death of her father, and was hastening to dry 
her tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. 
Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed 
in the curule chair, adorned with the title of Nobilissimus and the vain 
ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, 
who from his grandfather assumed the name of Varronian, was 
reminded only by the jealousy of the government that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive ; but he 
had already been dej)rived of an eye, and his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from her arms, to 
appease with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince.’^ 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the Roman world remained 
Vacancy of ten days'® without a master. The ministers and generals 
still continued to meet in council, to exercise their respective 
17 - 26 . functions, to maintain the public order, and peaceably to 
conduct the army to the city of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen 

* See Ammianus (nv. 10), Eutropius (x. 18 [9]), who miglit likewise be present; 
Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 341 eel. Vallars.J ad Heliodorum), Orosins (vii. 31), 
Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197, 198), and Zonal as (tom. ii. 1. xiii. 
[o. 14] p. 28, 29). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we shall not discuss 
minute differences. 

Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, compares the death 
of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africanus, who had excited the fears and 
resentment of the popular faction. 

Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 33G-349, edit. Montfaucon. The Christian orator attempts 
to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; and observes, that, of 
nine emperors (including the Ceesar Gallus) who had reigned in his time, only two 
(Constantine and Constwtius) died a natural death. Such vague consolations have 
never wiped away a single tear. 

Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. But it may be 
observed That the generals might command the expeditious use of the publii 
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for the place of the election.*® In a solemn assembly of tlie civil and 
military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously ^ 
offered to the praefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal ; and, when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour ol 
his son, the praefect, with ihe firmness of a disinterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors that the leeble age of the one, and the unex- 
perienced youth of the other, were equally incapable of the laborious 
duties of government. Several candidates were proposed, and, 
after weighing the objections of character or situation, they were 
successively rejected: but as soon as the name of Valentinian was 
pronounced, the merit of that officer united the suffrages of the whole 
assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 
Valentinian was the son of Count Gratian,® a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, who from an obscure condition had raised himself. Election 
by matchless strength and dexterity, to the military com- 
mands of Africa and Britain, from which he retired with an 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and services of 
Gratian contributed, however, to smooth the first steps of the promo- 


posts for themselves, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the 
ease of the cities, marched in many divisions; and that the head of the column might 
arrive at Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

“ Ammianus, xxvi. 1; Zosiraus, 1. iii. [c. 36] p* Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 8; 
and Godefroy, Dissortat, p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have obtained some 
curicus and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the prefect 
Sallust.* xLiG master-general Arintheus, Dagalaiphus count of the domestics, and the 
patrician Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weighty 
influence in the election. 

Ammianus (xxx. 7, 9) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 45] have furnished the 
portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates the history of his 
reign. 

* Not the praefect Sallust, but Secundus re atteutius examinata hunc Secundum 
(2t*oi;i»5oy ti tov i*rap;^ot/). Gibbon seems deprehendi aliura ei'se a Salustio,” &c. 
h) have been misled by a note of Gode- Vol. iii. p. 523, ed. Cant.— S. 
froy: Valois says, ‘'Gothofredus in an- ^ Symmachus, in a fragment of an 
notationibus ad hunc locum, notat hunc oration published by M. Mai, describes 
Secundum Prscfectum Proetorio eundem Valentinian as born among the snows of 
esse cum Salustio ; et olim quidem ita Ill3rria, and habituated to military labour 
senseram in Annot. ad lib. 22, Amm. amid the heat and dust of Libya : genitus 
Marc. p. 260, meamque opinionem secutus in frigoribus, educatus in solibus. Symm. 
est Gothofr. in dicto loco. Verum postea Orat. Frag. edit. Niebuhr, p. 5. — M. 

The following table exhibits the members of the family : — 

Gratianus. 


Karina or Severa = Valentinianus J 

I Imp. b. 321, ob. 375. 


Justina, 
widow of 
Magnentius. 


Vau:n8, 

Imp. b. 329, slain 3781 


Gratianus, Vai.entinianu8 II. 

Imp. b. 359, slain 383. Imp. b. 371, slain 392. 

m. 1, CoMtantia, d. 
of Constontius 11. (see 
Vol. II. p. 349); 

2, l^ta. —A 
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tion of his son, and afforded him an earlj opportunity of displaying 
those solid and useful qualifications which raised his character above 
the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of V^lentinian 
was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deejdy 
marked with the impression of sense^ and spirit, inspired his friends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear; and, to second the efforts of 
his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the ad- 
vantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of 
chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites and invigorate 
the faculties, Valentinian preserved his own and the public esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had diverted his youth from the 
elegant pursuits of literature f he was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage and the arts of rhetoric ; but, as the mind of the orator was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as the 
occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with bold 
and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
laws that he had studied, and he was soon distinguished by the 
laborious diligence and inflexible severity with which he dis- 
charged and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian 
he provoked the danger of disgrace by the contempt which he 
publicly expressed for the reigning religion and it should seem, 
from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and unseasonable 
freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military spirit rather than of 
Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and still employed, by a 
prince who esteemed his merit, and in the various events of the 
Persian wuir he improved the reputation which he had already ac- 
quired on the banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with 
which he executed an important commission recommended him to the 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable command of the second 
school, or company, of Targeteers of the domestic guards. In the 
march from Antioch he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
w^as unexpectedly summoned, without guilt and without intrigue, to 
assume, in the forty -third year of his age, the absolute government 
of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice w\as of little 

At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he struck 
a priest who had presumed to purify him with lustra! water (Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 0. 
Theodoret, 1. hi. c. K;). Such public defiance might become Valentinian; but it 
could leave no room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which 
supposes some more private offence (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 2] p. 200, 201). 

Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the first might be 
possible), is interposed by Sozomen (L vi. c. 6) and Fhilostorgius (1. vii. c. 7, with 
Qodefroy’s Dissertations, p. 293). • 

* Acv^ording to Ainrnianus, he wrote modelling. Scribens docorfe, venustdquf 
•legantly, and was skilled in painting and pingens et fingens, xxx. 9. — M 
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moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long observed the irregular fluctuations of He is * 
popular ( assemblies, pr6posed, under pain of death, that 
none of those persons whose rank in the service might ex- 
cite a party in their favour, should appear in public on the » 
day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient 
superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous 
interval because it happened to be the intercalation of the Bissextile.^^ 
At length, when the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian 
showed himself from a lofty tribunal ; the judicious choice was ap- 
plauded, and the new prince was solemnly invested with the diadem 
and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, who were 
disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he stretched 
forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian ob- 
tained silence and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the 
assembly : “ A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow- 
‘‘ soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private stiition. 
‘‘ Judging from the testimony of my past life that I deserved to reign, 
“ vou have placed me on the throne. It is now my duty to consult 
“ the safety and interest of the republic. The weight of the universe 
“ is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am 
‘‘ conscious of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty of my 
“ life, and, far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assisUnce 
“ of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice 
“ of a fiiithful friend recpiires mature and serious deliberation. That 
“ deliberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and 
“ consistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your minds and 

“ bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative on the accession of a 
“ new emperor.” The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, 

^ Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (xxvi. 1, and Valesius ad 
locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical question, of which his 
readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment and propriety by Censorinus 
(de Die Natali, c. 20), and Macrobiua (Saturnal. 1. i. c. 12-10). The appellation of 
BUsextile, which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin, ad Jauuarium, Epist. 119), 
is derived from the repetition of the sixth day of the calends of March.** 

Valentinian's first speech is full in Ammianus (xxvi. 2); concise and sententious 
in Philostorgius (1. viii. c. 8). 

• Gibbon probably meant to write *‘the Feb, 25 = a.d. VI. Kal. Mart, prioreiu. 
repetition of the sixth day before the Feb. 26 = A.D. V. Kal. Mart, 
ciuenda of March,” which is the fact. In Feb. 27 = a.d. IV. Kal. Mart, 
the leap-year (te use a modern phrase), Feb. 28 = a.d. III. Kal. Mart, 
the last days of February were called — Feb. 29 ■= Prid. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 23 = A.D. VII. Kal. Mart. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Aiitiq.i 

Feb. 24 = A.D. VI. Kal. Mjud. posteri- p. 231, 2nd ed.— S. 

orezu. 
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of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of their master. 
Their angry clamours subsided into silent reverence, and Valentinian, 
encompassed with the eagles of the legions 'and the various^ banners 
of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted in warlike pomp to the 
palace of Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the importance of 
preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted the 
assembly of the chiefs, and their real sentiments were concisely 
expressed by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. “ Most excel- 
“ lent prince,” said that officer, “ if you consider only your family, 
you have a brother ; if you love the republic, look round for the 
“ most deserving of the Romans.” The emperor, who suppressed 
his displeasure without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from 
Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of 
that capital,^’ thirty days after his own elevation, he 
bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Valens and 
as the boldest patriots were convinced that their opposition, 
without being serviceable to their country, would be fatal 
to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was received with 
silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, but his abilities had never been exercised in any employment, 
military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality 
which recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire : a devout and grateful attachment to his bene- 
factor, whose superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens 
humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of his life.^® 
Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the adminis- 
tration of the empire. All ranks of subjects who had been 
injured or oppressed under the reign of Julian were invited 
to support their public accusations. The silence of mankind 
attested the spotless integrity of the prsefect Sallust,^® and 
his own pressing solicitations that he might be permitted to 


and asso* 
ciates hia 
brother 
Valens, 
▲.D. 364, 
March 28. 


The final 
division of 
the Eastern 
and Western 
empires, 

A.D. 364, 

June. 


^ Si tuo8 amas, Imperator optime, babes fratrem ; si Uempublicam, qujEre quem 
vestias. Ammian. zxvi. 4. In the division of the empire, Valentinian retained that 
sincere counsellor for himself (c. 6). 

^ In suburbano, Ammian, xxvi. 4. The famous Hehdomon, or field of Mars, was 
distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See Valesius and his 
brother, ad loc.; and Ducan^e, Const. 1. ii. p. 140, 141, 172, 173. 

Participem quidem legitimum potestatis; sed in modum apparitoris morigerum, 
ut progrediens aperiet textus. Ammian. xxvi. 4. 

^ Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chronicle, M. 
de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve these stories 
si avantageuses h un payen. 
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retire from the business of the state were rejected by Valentinian 
with the most honourable expressions of friendship and esteem. Bu^ 
among the favourites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abu^d his credulity or superstition, and who could no longer 
hope to be protected eitW by favour or justice. The greater part 
of the ministers of the palace afod the governors of the provinces were 
r(mioved from their respective stations, yet the eminent merit of some 
officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwith- 
standing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted 
with a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation.®^ The festivity 
of a new reign received a short and suspicious interruption from the 
sudden illness of the two princes, but as soon as their health was 
restored they left Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In 
the castle or palace of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they 
executed the solemn and final division of the Roman empire.®^ 
Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich prefect ure of the Uast, 
from the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved 
for his immediate government the warlike “ praefectures of Illyricxim 
Italy^ and Gaul^ from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart, and from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained on its former basis, 
but a double supply of generals and magistrates was required for two 
councils and two courts ; the division was made with a just regard tc 
their peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-generals were 
soon created either of the cavalry or infantry. When this important 
business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Valens em- 
braced for the last time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East returned 
to Constantinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant.®® 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion, and 
the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a 

Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 83 [p. 102, 
ed. Comm.]); yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the guilty favourite of 
Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dismissed on the payment of a 
small fine. 

** The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 2] p. 201) are 
detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom. v. p. 21). 

Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 

Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nec bellicis nec liberalibus 
studiis eruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14, The orator Themistius, with the genuine 
impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first time to speak the I^tin language, the 
diflJeci of his sove^ei^, rm itaytKrov x^arov<rav. Orat, vi. p. 71. 

• Ipse supra impacati Rheni semibar- Princeps creatus ad difficilem militiam 
beras ripas raptim vexilla coxistituena ^ * revertisti. Symm. Orat. ^1. — M. 
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rival whose affinity to the emperor Julian was his sole merit, and 
Revolt of had been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily pro- 
proc^os, nioted from the obscure station of a tribune and a notary 
sipt as! the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; th<* 
public opinion already named him as tho. successor of a prince who 
was destitute of natural heirs ; and a <yain rumour was propagated by 
his friends or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon 
at Carrhae, had privately invested Procopius wdth the Im}>crial 
purple.^'* He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive be- 
haviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, resigned without a contest 
Ifis military command, and retired, with his wife and family, to cul- 
tivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of 
Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupations were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, who, 
in the name of his new sovereigns, Valcntinian and Valens, was 
despatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius either to a per- 
petual prison or an ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
curea him a longer respite and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence 
of a few moments to embrace his weeping family, and, while the 
vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he 
dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region 
he remained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want ; his melancholy temper brooding over his mis- 
fortunes, and his mind agitated by the just apprehension that, if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment 
of impatience and despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant-vessel 
which made sail for Constantinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of 
a sovereign because he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a 
subject. At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continually 
changing his habitation and his disguise.^® By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, 


** The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed by the word* 
cognatus, consobrinus (see Valesius ad Ammian. xxiii. 3). The mother oi 
Procopius might be a sister of Basilina and Count Julian, the mother and uncle of 
the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. . 

^ Ammian. xxiii. 3, xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation : susur- 
ravit obscurior fama; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit verus. It serves, however, to 
mark that Procopius was a Pagan. Yet his religion does not appear to have pro- 
moted, or obstructed, his pretensions. 

^ One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the heretic. The master 
was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and was 
banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. 1. iz. o. 5, 8, and Godefroy** 
Dissert, p. 369-378). 
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a senator and an eunuch, and conceived some hopes of success from 
the intelligence which he obtained of the actual state of public affairs. 
The body of the people infected with a spirit of discontent : they ^ 
regretted^the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had been im- 
prudently dismissed from tke praefecture of the East. They despised 
the character of Valens, which* was rude without vigour, and feeble 
without mildness. They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, 
the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who rigor- 
ously exacted all the arrearr of tribute that might remain unpaid 
since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumstances were 
propitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile measures of the 
Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria ; from the Danube 
to the Euphrates the troops were in motion, and the capital was occa- 
sionally filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian 
Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the 
secret proposals of the conspirators, which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the memoi*y 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the hereditary claim of his 
proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were dravm up near 
the baths of Anastasia, and Procopius, clothed in a purple garment 
more suitable to a player than to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose 
from the dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who 
were iJ^’^'pared for his reception, saluted their trembling prince with 
shouts of joy and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon increased 
by a sturdy band of peasants collected from the adjacent country, 
and Procopius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was successively 
conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During the 
first moments of his tumultuous reign he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people, who were either ignorant of the 
cause or apprehensive of the event. But his military strength v as 
superior to any actual resistance ; the malecontents flocked to the 
standard of rebellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the 
rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more deceived by 
the promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized, the prisons and arsenals broke open, the gates and the en- 
trance of the harbour were diligently occupied, and, in a few hours, 
Procopius became the absolute, though precarious, master of the 
Imperial city.^ The usurper improved this unexpected success with 

® It may be suspected, from a fragment troversy with Julian, striking the ground 
o/ Eunapius, that the heathen and philo- with his staflf, incited him to courage with 
Bophio party espoused the cause of '^oco~ the line of Homer, akKtfMt W®* — La rit 
piufl. Heraclius, the Cynic, a man who n xat Eunapius, Mai, 

Lad been honoured by a philosophic con- p. 267, or in Niebuhr’s edition, p. 73«— >1L 
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some degree of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the 
rumours and opinions the most favourable to his interest, while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the frequent but ima- 
ginary ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies of troops 
stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the Lower 
Danube were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion, and the 
Gothic princes consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. His 
generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the 
unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an 
honourable defence the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his 
power, the renowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians embraced 
the cause of the usurper whom they were ordered to crush, and, as 
the veterans were continually augmented with new levies, he soon 
appeared at the head of an army whose valour, as well as numbei's, 
were not unequal to the greatness of the contest. The son of Hor- 
misdas,^" a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East, and the Persian prince 
wjis immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers 
of a Homan proconsul. The alliance of Faustina,, the widow of 
the emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and her daughter to 
the hands of the usurper, added dignity and rej)utation to his cause. 
The princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age, 
accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. She was shown to 
the multitude in the arms of her adopted father, and, as often as she 
passed through the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed 
into martial fury they recollected the glories of the house of 
Constantine, and they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant.^® 

In the mean while Valeiitinian was alarmed and perplexed by the 
doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East.‘‘ The difficulties of 

HormisdaB mature juveni Hormisdae regalia illius filio, potestatem Proconsulia 
det\ilit; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The Peraian 
prince escaped with honour and safety, and was afterwards (a.D. 380) restored to the 
same extraordinary oflBce of proconsul of Bithynia (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. V, p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated. I find 
(a.D. 514) a pope Hormisdae; but he was a native of Frusino, in Italy (Pagi. Brev. 
Pontific. tom. i. p. 247). 

The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gratian, but she died 
young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 48, 59. 

Sequimini culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Procopius, who 
affected to despise the obscure birth and fortuitous election of the upstart Pannonian. 
Ammian. xxvi. 7. 

* SymmaebuB describes his embarrass- vate foe of the emperor; his first care 
ment. ‘^The Germans are the common must be victory, his second revenge.*' 
enemies of the state, Procopius the pri- Symm. Oral, p, 11. — M. 
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a German war forced him to confine his immediate care to tJie 
safety of his own dominions; and, as every channel of 
communication was stopped or corrupted, he listened, 
with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were iiidus- **®y*®' 
iriously spread that the defi^at and death of Valens had left Procopius 
sole master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was not dead ; but on 
the news of the rebellion, which he received at Csesarea, he basely 
despaired of his life and fortune, proposed to negociate with the 
usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the Im- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin 
by the firmness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in 
his favour the event of tlie civil war. In a season of tranquillity 
Sallust had resigned without a murmur, but, as soon as the public 
safety was attacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of 
toil and danger, and the restoration of that virtuous minister to the 
praefecture of the East was the first step which indicated the repent- 
ance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of 
Procopius was apparently supported by powerful armies and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, military as well as 
civil, had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to 
withdraw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the moment 
of betraying and deserting the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus 
advanced by hasty inarches to bring the legions of Syria to the aid of 
Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, beauty, and valour excelled all 
the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop a superior body of 
the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader, and such was the ascendant 
of his genius that this extraordinary order was instantly obeyed.^® 
Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, who liad 
been distinguished by the honours of the consulship, was persuaded 
to leave his retirement, and once more to conduct an army into the 
field. In the heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed 
his grey hairs and venerable countenance, saluted the soldiers of 
Pi-ocopius by the endearing names of children and companions, and 
exhorted them no longer to support the desperate cause of a con- 
feniptible tyrant, but to follow their old commander, who had so 


^ Et dedignatua hominem auperare certamine deapicabilem, auctoritutia et celai 
ftducid corporis, ipsis hoatibus jussit, suum vincire rectorem; atc^ue ita tuiniarum 
aiitesignauuB umbratilia comprenaus suorum manibua. Tbe atreugth and beautv of 
Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil, who supposes that God had 
created him as an inimitable model of the human species. The painters and sculptcri 
could not express his figure: the historians appeared fabulous when they related Lis 
exploits (Ammian. xxvi. [o. 8] and Yales, ad loc.). 

YOL. lU. R 
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often led them to honour and victory. In the two engagements of 
Thyatira aird Nacolia the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and example of their 
perfidious officers. After wandering some titne among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper, but the acts of 
cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind.^* 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and 
Severe rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic,*^ 
which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so rigor- 
ously prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
AuutKSh,** preted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
A.D. 373,&c. Heaven or of the depravity of mankind.^® Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pride that, in the present age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abolished ** a cruel and odious preju- 
dice, which reigned in every climate of the globe and adhered to 
every system of religious opinions. The nations and the sects of 

Tlio same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by Zosimus at 
Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 miles from each other. But Thyatii’a 
alluitur L/jeo (Hin. Hist. Natur. v. 31 ; Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 7*J): and 
the transcribers might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province,* 

The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, in a regular 
scries, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 4 seq.] p, 203-210). 
They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. Themistius (Drat. vii. 
p. 91 , 92 ) adds some base panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84 [p. 104, ed. Comm.]) 
some malicious satire.^ 

^ Libanius de ulciscend. Julian, nece, c. ix. [x.] p. 158, 159. The sophist deplores 
the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justice of the 
smporors. 

^ The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theorq^ and deny 
the practice, of witchcraft (Deniaart, Recueil de Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot 
Sorciers, tom. iv. p. 553, Blackstone’a Commentaries, vol. iv. p. GO). As priv.ato 
reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 5, 0) rejects the existence of magic. 

See (Euvres de Bayle, tom, iii, p, 567-589. The sceptic of Rotterdam exhibits, 
according to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and lively wit. 


• Ammianus [xxvi. 9] and Zosimus [iv. 
25] place the last battle at Nacolia in 
Phrygitx • Ammianus altogether omits the 
former battle near Thyatira. Procopius 
was on his march (iter tendebat) towards 
Lycia. See Wagner’s note, in loc. — M. 

*> Symmachus joins with Themistius in 
praising the clemency of Valens. Sic vic- 
torise modoratus est, quasi contra se nemo 
pugnarit. Symm. Orat. p. 12. — M. 

^ This infamous inquisition into sorcery 
and witchcraft has been of greater influence 
on human affairs than is commonly sup- 
posed. The persecution against philoso- 
phers and ^Jioir libraries was carried on 


with so much fury, that from this time 
(a.d. 374) the ntmes of the Gentile 
philosophers became almost extinct; and 
the Christian philosophy and religion, par- 
ticularly in the East, established their 
ascendancy. 1 am surprised that Gibbon 
has not made this observation. Heyne, 
Note on Zosimus, 1. iv. 14, p. 637. Be- 
sides vast heaps of manuscripts publicly 
destroyed throughout the East, men of 
letters burned their whole libraries, lest 
some fatal volume should expose them to 
the malice of the iHoformers and the ex* 
treme penalty of the law. Amm. Marp 
xxix. 2.— M. 
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the Roman wor.d admitted, with equal credulity and similar abhor- 
rence, the reality of that infernal art which was able to control the 
eterna. order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the 
human niind. They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and 
incantations, of potent he/bs and execrable rites, which could ex- 
tinguish or recall life, inflame' the passions of the soul, blast the 
works of creation, and extort from the reluctant daemons the secrets 
of futurity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that this 
preternatural dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, 
from the vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags and 
itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives in penury and con- 
tempt.'*’ The arts of magic were equally condemned by the public 
opinion and by the laws of Rome, but, as they tended to gratify the 
most imperious passions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed and continually practised.'*® An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and mischievous effects. The 
dark predictions of the death of an emperor or the success of a con- 
spiracy were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of ambition and 
to dissolve the ties of fidelity, and the intentional guilt of magic was 
aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and sacrilege.*® Such 
»^ain terrors disturbed the peace of society and the happiness of indi- 
>'iduals, and the harmless flame wliich insensibly melted a waxen 
image might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affrighted fancy of the person whom it was maliciously designed to 
represent.^® From the infusion of those herbs which were supposed 

^ The Pagan"- distinguished between good and bad magic, the Theurgic and tho 
Gk)etic (Hist, de I'Acad^uie, &c., tom. vii. p. 25). But they could not have defended 
thi5 obscure distinction against the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian 
system, all daemons are infernal spirits; and all commerce with them is idolatry, 
apostasy, &c., which deserTes death and damnation. 

The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. Od. 5 [Epod. 5], with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s 
illustrations) is a vulgar witch. The Erichtho of Lucan (Pharsal. vi. 430-827) is 
tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She chides the delay of the Furies; and 
threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal the 
true infernal countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie below hell, &c. 

^ Genus hominum poteiitibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostrS. 
et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22. See Augustin, de Civitate t)ei, 
1. viii. c. 19, and the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xvi. With Qodefroy’s Commentary. 

^ The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod : and a dancing 
ring, which had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the nam> 
of the future emperor, €#. E. o. A. Theodorus (perhaps with many others, who owned 
the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. Lardner (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 353-372) haa copiously and fairly examined this dark transaction 
of the reign of Valens. 

“ Limus ut hie durescit, et hsec ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni Virgil. Bucolic, viii. 80. 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit. 

• Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91 [Ep. vi.]. 

Such vain Incantations could affect tho mind, and increase the disease^ of Germaniciiit 
Tacit. Anual. ii. 69. 

B 2 
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to possess a supernatural influence it was an easy step to the use of 
more substantial poison, and the folly of mankind sometimes became 
the instrument and the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As soon 
as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of Valeris 
and Valentinian, they could not refuse tO listen to another charge 
too frequently mingled in the scenes^of domestic guilt, a charge of a 
softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious though ex- 
cessive rigour of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of 
death.’^^ This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, 
of poison and adultery, afibrded infinite gradations of guilt and inno- 
cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these proceedings appear 
to have been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of the 
judges. They easily discovered that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated by the Imperial court according to 
the number of executions that were furnished from their respective 
tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a sentence of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted such 
evidence as was stained with perjury or procured by torture to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most respectable characters. 
The progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects of 
criminal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whose falsehood wtis 
detected, retired with impunity ; but the wretched victim who dis- 
covered his real or pretended accomplices was seldom permitted to 
receive the price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Asia the young and the aged were dragged in chains to the tribunals 
of Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philosophers expired 
in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers who were appointed 
to guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of pity and indigna- 
tion, that their numbers were insufficient to oppose the flight or 
resistance of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest families were 
ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled 
for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the magnitude of 
the evil from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, that in 
the obnoxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives 
formed the greatest part of the inhabitants.^^ 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Romans who w^ere sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Caesars, the 

See Heineccius Aiitiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353, &c. Cod. Theodcsian. 

1. ix. tit. 7, with Qodefroy’s Commentary. 

The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and most probably ex- 
aggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, 2) and Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 13] p. 21 G- 218). 
The philosopher Maximus, with some justice, was involved in the charge of magia 
(Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p, 88, 89 [p. 110, ed. Comm.]) ; an(f young Chrysostom, 
who had accidentally found one of tlio proscribed books, gave himself fer losi 
(Tillemcnt, Hist, des Empereui’s, tom. v. p. 340) 
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art of the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excites in our breasts 
the most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of 

• rr^^ ^ -I T • • 1 • MPA* The cruelty " 

pity. The coarse and madistmguishing pencil ot Ammianus 
has delineated his bloody figures with tedious and disgust- Vaiens, 
ing accuracy. But as our attention is no longer engaged 
by the contrast of freedom anct servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, we should turn with horror from the frequent executions 
which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two 
brothers.^^ Vaiens was of a timid, and Valentinian of a choleric, 
disposition.®^ An anxious regard to his personal safety was the ruling 
principle of the administration of Vaiens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; 
and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably expected that the 
same fears which had subdued his own mind would secure the patient 
submission of his people. The favourites of Vaiens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have refused.®® They urged, with persuasive eloquence, tliaty 
in all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the 
power supposes the intention of mischief; that the intention is not 
less criminal than the act ; and that a subject no longer deserves to 
live, if his life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his 
sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, 
and hife confidence abused ; but he would have silenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude 
by the sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; 
and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to 
consider clemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As long 
as he wrestled with his equals in the bold competition of an active 
and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom injured, and never 
insulted, with impunity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit 
was applauded ; and the proudest and most powerful generals were 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless soldier. After 
he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot that, where 
no resistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and instead 

Cousult the six last books of Ammianus, and more particularly the portraits of 
the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has collected (tom. v, p. 12- 
18, p. 127-133) from all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

^ The younger Victor asserts that he was valde timidus [Epit. c. 46] ; yet ho 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the head of an 
army. The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was harmless. Ammianus 
observes, with more candour and judgment, incident ia crimina ad contemptam vel 
licsam principis amplitudinexn trahens, in sanguinem sseviebat [xxxi. 14]. 

“ Cum esset in acerbitateni naturco calore propensior . . . pocuas per ignea aiigebat 
et gladios. Ararniin. xxx. 8. See xxvii. 7. 

1 have transfen'ed the reproach of avarice from Vaiens to his servants. Avarioo 
more properly belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that pcossion is coinmoidy 
extinguished by absolute possession, 
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of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the 
furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were disgraceful 
to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. In 
the government of his household, or of his empire, slight, or even 
imagin^y offences — a hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary 
delay — were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the West were, “Strike off his head;’’ — “burn him 
“ alive;'’ — “ let him be beaten with clubs till he expires;”®'^ and 
his most favoured ministers soon understood, that, by a rash attempt 
to dispute or suspend the execution of his sanguinary commands, 
they might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of dis- 
obedience. The repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened 
the mind of Valentinian against pity and remorse ; and the sallies of 
passion were confirmed by the habits of cruelty.^® He could behold 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture and death : 
he reserved his friendship for those faithful servants whose temper 
was the most congenial to his own. The merit of Maximin, who had 
slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the praefecture of Gaul. Two fierce and 
enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations of Imioce^ice and 
Mica Aurea, could alone deserve to share the fiivour of Maximiii. 
The cages of those trusty guards were always placed near the bed- 
chamber of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes wdth the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding limbs 
of the malefactors who were abandoned to their rage. Their diet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman emperor ; and 
when Innocence had earned her discharge, by a long course of 
meritorious service, the faithful animal was again restored to the 
freedom of her native woods.^® 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
Th iriaws agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, 

and govern, the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, 
of the father of his country. The dispassionate judgment 

He flometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry: Abi, 
** Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit.” A boy, who had 
slipped too hastily a Spartan hound ; an armourer, who had made a polished cuirass 
that wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, &c., were the victims of his fury. 

The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Valentinian 
condemned for signifying a legal summons. Ammianus (xxvii. 7) strangely supposes 
that all who had been unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Chris- 
tians. His impartial silence does not allow us to believe that the great chamberlain 
Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal, p. 302 [torn. i. p. 
558, ed. Bonn]). * 

^ Ut bene meritam in silvas iussit abire Tnnoxiam, Ammian. xxix, 3, and Valeaiwi 
ad locum. 
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of the Western emperor oould clearly perceive, and accurately pursuei 
his own and the public interest ; and the sovereign of the Eiist, who 
imitated with equal docility the various examples which he received 
from his elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and 
virtue of the praefect Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in 
the purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court 
never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted 
and improved the designs of Julian and his successor; and displayed 
a style and spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with the 
most favourable opinion of their character and government. It is 
not from the master of Innocence that we should expect the tender 
regard for the welfare of his subjects which prompted Valentinian 
to condemn the exposition of new-born infants,®'^ a.nd to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, \iith stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 
founded an useful and liberal institution for the education of youth, 
and the support of declining science.®^ It was his intention that the 
arts of rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the metropolis of every province ; and as the 
size and dignity of the school was usually proportioned to the im|X)rt- 
ance of the city, the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed 
a just and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary 
edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constan- 
tinople, which was gradually improved by subsequent regulations. 
That school consisted of thirty-one professors in different branches of 
learning. One philosopher and two lawyers ; five sophists and ten 
grammarians for the Greek, and three orators and ten grammarians 
for the Latin tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as they were then 
styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library 
with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious, as 
it affords the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modern 
university. It was required that they should bring proper certificates 
from the magistrates of their native province. Their names, pro- 

^ See the Code of Justinian, 1. viii. tit. lii. leg. 2. Unusquisque sobolem suam 
nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversioni quse constituta est subjacebit. 
For the present I shall not interfere in the dispute between Noodt and Binkorshoek, 
how far or how long this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by law 
philosophy, and the more civilised state of society. 

These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 1. xiii. tit. iii. 
De Professoribits et^Medicis ; and 1. xiv. tit. ix. De Stndxis liberalibiis Urbis liomce. Bo- 
rides our usual guide (Qodefroy), we may consult Qiannoiie (Istoria di Napoli, tom. 
1. p. 106-111), who has treated the interesting subject with th^ ?5e{d and CUliodty 
n man of lett^ who studies hi? domestic hietoj-j. 
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feasions, and places of abode, were regularly entered in a public 
register. The studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting 
their time in feasts or in the theatre ; and the term of their education 
was limited to the age of twenty. The praefect of the •city was 
empowerjed to chastise the idle and refractory by stripes or expulsion ; 
and he was directed to make an annual report to the master of the 
offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The institutions of Valentinian 
contributed to secure the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defensors ; freely 
elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support their 
rights, and to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of the 
civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. The 
finances were diligently administered by two princes who had been 
so long accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; but in 
the receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government of the East and of 
the ^Vest Valens was persuaded that royal liberality can be supj lied 
only by public oppression, and his ambition never aspired to secure, 
by their actual distress, the future strength and prosperity of his 
people. Instead of increasing the weight of bixes, which in the space 
of forty years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first 
years of his reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the East.®^ Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxious to relieve the 
burthens of his people. lie might reform the abuses of the fiscal 
administration ; but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property ; as he was convinced that the revenues which 
supported the luxury of individuals would be much more advan- 
tageously employed for the defence and improvement of the state. 
The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less splendid, merit of 
Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the subsequent generation.®^ 
But the most honourable circumstance of the character of Valen- 
vaientinian tinian is the firm and temperate impartiality which he 
uniformly preserved in an age of religious contention. Ills 
strong sense, Unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study. 

Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. xi. with Godefroy’s Paratitlonf which diligently gleans 
from the rest of the code. 

^ Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 14) countenance a whole oration of Theniiatius 
(viii. p. 101-120), full of adulation, pedantry, and commonplace morality. The elo- 
quent M. Thomas (tom. i. p. 366-396) has amused himself with celebrating the virtutas 
and genius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

^ Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 3] p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 9. His reformation of costly abnsea 
might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciales admodum parcus, tributonim 
ubique molliens sarcinas. By some his frugality was styled svance yeroip, Chrott. 

W [toaa. viii. p. 8o9, ed- Vailfvrstj) 
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declined, with respectful indifference, the subtle questions of 
theological debate. The government of the Earth claimed his 
vigilance, and satisfied bis ambition ; and while he remembered that 
he was the disciple of the church, he never forgot that he was the 
sovereign of the clergy. * Under the reign of an apostate, he had 
signalized his zeal for honomr of Christianity : he allowed to his 
subjects the privilege which he had assumed for himself ; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general toleration 
whicli was granted by a prince addicted to passion, but incapable of 
fear or of disguise.®^ The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various 
sects which acknowledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 
tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular insult ; nor was 
any mode of worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those secret 
and criminal practices which abused the name of religion for the 
dark purposes of vice and disorder. The cart of magic, as it was 
more cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed : but the emperor 
admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of 
divination, which were approved by the senate and exercised by the 
Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Praetextatus, proconsul of 
Achaia, who represented that the life of the Greeks would become 
dreary -ind comfortless if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries.® Philosophy alone can boast 
(and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philosophy) that her 
gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human mind the latent and 
deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
was enforced by the wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, 
by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften 
the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance 
from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the Vaien* 
Christians of the West had extricated themselves from the Arlanism, 
snares of the creed of Rimini, they haj)pily relapsed into JStorthT 
the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small remains of the a!d’367^378, 

^ Testea sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei datac ; quibus unicuique quod 
aiiimo imbibisset colencli libera faculty tributa eat. Cod. Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xvi. 
leg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian we may add the various testimonies of 
Amtuianus (xxx. 9), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 3] p. 204), and Sozomen (1. vi. c. 7, 21). 
Baronius would naturally blame such rational toleration (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 370, 
No. 129-132, A.D. 37t>, No. 3, 4). 

* The Eleusinian mysteries continued Eleusis, and by the devastation of Greece 
to be celebrated during the whole of the in the invasion of the Goths under Alario 
second half of the fourth century ( A steri us, in 39r>. Eunapius in Vitd Maximi, p. 52, 
Hoinil. p. 1 9 i ; Epiphanius, adv. Hieresos, 53; Fallmerayer, Geschichte Moreas, i. 
iii. p. Iu92), till they were put an end n. 119, seq.; Lasaulx, Der Untergaug d§s 
%Q by tjjp d^gtruction of the tempi© 9t uelleuisiaug, p. 84.*-^. 
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Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, might be 
considered rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. But 
in the provinces of the East, from the Eu»ine to the extremity of 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions wbre more 
equally balanced ; and this equality, instead of recommending the 
counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of ndigious 
war. The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invectives ; 
and their invectives were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of ( Wstantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates ; and every episcopal 
vacancy was the occasion of a popular tumult. The Homoousians 
were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or 
Semi- Arian, bishops ; but their secret reluctance to embrace the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost clouded the splendour of the triumph , 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important 
victory on the side of Arianism. The two brothers had passed their 
private life in the condition of catechumens ; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism before he exposed 
his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed 
himself to Eudoxus,®^^ bishop of the Imperial city; and if the 
ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian j)astor in the prin- 
ciples of heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, 
wfis the inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. Whatever 
had been the determination of the emperor, he must have offended a 
numerous party of his Christian subjects ; as the leaders both of the 
Homoousians and of the Arians believed, that, if they were not 
suffered to reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. After 
he had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to 
preserve either the virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never 
aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, 
as he had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted by the influence of his authority the re-union 
of the Athariaaian heretics to the body of the catholic church. At 
first he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked at their 
obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he was 
an object of hatred.®'^ The feeble mind of Valens was always swayed 

Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized Valens (a.d. 
367) hs must have been extremely old, since he had studied theology fifty-five years 
before, under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philo.storg. 1. li. c. 14-10, 1. iv. 
c. 4, with Qodefroy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, Mem Ecclds. tom, v. p. 474-480. &c. 

^ Gregory Nazianzen (Ornt. xxv. p. 432) insults the persecuting spirit of the 
Arixms, as an infallible symx>tom of error and heresy. 

• Through the mfluonce of hhi wife, say the eccJeswwtical writws.—'U* 
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by the persons with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours the most readily 
granted in a despotic court. Such punishments were frequently 
inflicted on the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune 
of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps accidentally, 
were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and premeditated 
malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. In every contest 
the catholics (if we may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pre- 
ference ; and if they were opposed by the majority of the people, ho 
was usually supported by the authority of the civil magistrate, or 
even by the terroi's of a military force. The enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable age ; and his 
temporary retreat to his father’s sepulchre has been celebrated as a 
fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to 
arms, intimidated the praefect : and the archbishop was permitted to 
end his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- peathof 
seven years. The death of Athanasius was the signal of 
the persecution of Egypt; and the Pagan minister of 
Valens, who forcibly seated the worthless Lucius on the archicpiscopa! 
throne, purchased the favour of the reigning party by the blood and 
sufferiTig.^ of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
neathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance 
which aggravated the misery of the catholics, and the guilt of the 
impious tyrant of the East.^’® 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of perse- 
cution on the memory of Valens; and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a ws persecu- 
feeble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
deserves the labour of an apology. Yet candour may discover some 
reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of their master ; and that 
the real measure of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 
vehement declamation and easy credulity of his antagonists.®® 1. The 
silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable argument that the 
jiartial severities which were exercised in the name and provinces of 
his colleague amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations from the established system of religious toleration ; and the 
judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 

•• This sketch the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn from Socrates 
(1. iv.), Sozomen (1. vi.), Theodoret (1. iv.), and the immense compilations of Tille- 
mont (particularly tom. vi. viii. and ix.). 

Dr. Jortin (jflemarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 78) has already coa- 
ooived and intimated the same suspicion. 
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brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity 
of the West with the cruel persecution of the East.’’'^^ 2. Whatever 
credit may be allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or 
at least the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in his 
personal transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause.*^^ The circumstantial narrative has been composed by the 
friends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we have stripped away 
a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by the 
unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmness 
of his character, or was apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a 
general revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who 
asserted, with inflexible pride, the truth of his opinions and the 
dignity of his rank, was left in the free possession of his conscience 
and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service 
of the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed 
the donation of a valuable estate for the use of an hospital which 
Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood of Caesarea. 3. I 
am not able to discover that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens against the 
Athanasiaii sectaries ; and the edict which excited the most violent 
clamours may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor 
had observed that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis- 
position under the pretence of religion, had associated themselves 
with the monks of Egypt ; and he directed the count of the East to 
drag them from their solitude, and to compel those deserters of 
society to accept the fair alternative of renouncing their temporal 

This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. c. 32, 33) delays 
the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, on the other hand, sup- 
poses (1. iii. [iv.] c. 32) that it was appeased by a philosophical oration which The- 
iiiistius pronounced in the year 374 (Orat. xii. p. 154, in Latin only). Such coiiti'a- 
dicti^s diminish the evidence and reduce the term of the persecution of Valens. 


th^uo EccliSsiastique, tom. ii. p. 165-180) do not present the image of a very lively 
persecution. 

Basilius Ceesariensis episcopus Cappadocias clarus habetur .... qui raulta conti- 
nentiac et ingenii bona uno superbiae malo perdidit [Chron. Ann. 2392, tom. viii. p. 
816, ed. Vallars.]. This iiTeverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of 
St. Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his Chronicle; but Isaac Vos- 
sius found it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed by the monks." 

This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed in merit, if 
not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was nrincipally intended 
for the reception of lepers (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p. 439). 


• In almost all the MSS. of Jerome the Hence the statement of Gibbon is not 
words qui — oerdidit ” refer to Pho- quite accurate. See VaUai*8i*8 note ad 

tinus; but Vossius, on the authority of loc, — S. 
one Paduan MS.., transfers them to DasU. 
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possessions, or of discharging the public duties of men and citizens.’^ 
The ministers of Valens seem to have extended the sense of this 
penal statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting the young and 
able-bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria,’* which was peopled 
by five thousand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian 
priests ; and it is reported that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands of their sovereign.’’'® 
The strict regulations which have been framed by the wisdom of 
modern legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the 
clerCT niay be originally deduced from the example of the restrains the 
emperor Valentinian. His edict,’’’’' addressed to Uamasus, the clergy, 
bishop of Rome, was publicly read in the churches of the 
city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their disobedience with 
the animadversion of the civil judge. The director was no longer 
permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the 
liberality of his spiritual daughter : every testament contrary to this 
edict was declared null and void; and the illegal donation was 
confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, 
it should seem that the same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered 
incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to 
the natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy 
to the growing evil. In the capital of the empire the females of 
noble and opulent houses possessed a very ample share of independent 
property; and many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the under- 
standing, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps with the 
eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasures of dress and 

Cod, Theodos. 1. xii. tit. i. lef,^ Godefroy (tom. iv. p. 400-413) performs the 
duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclcs. tom. viii. p. 808) 
supposes a second law to excuse his oi-thodox friends, who had misrepresented the 
edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. 

See D’Anville, Description de I’Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall consider the 
monastic institutions. 

Socrates, 1. iv. c, 24, 25. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. Jerom. in Chron. p. 189 [tom. 
viii. p, 816, ed. Vallars.], and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, says Jortin Remarks, vol. iv, 
p. 79), but what proves the t)-uth of those mirsujles ? 

Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 49), after the example 
of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers have said on the subject of this 
important law; whole spirit was long afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic II., 
Edward I. of England, and other Christian princes who reigned alter the twelfth 
oentury. 
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luxury ; and renounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft endear* 
ments of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorouc conscience, and to amuse 
the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the unbounded confidence 
which they hastily bestowed was oftesn abused by knaves and 
enthusiasts, who hastened from the .extremities of the East, to enjoy, 
on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic profession. By 
tlieir contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful 
woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the respectful 
homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a senatorial 
family. The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradually 
consumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artful 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the sole place, 
in the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, 
with the smooth face of hypocrisy, that lie was only the instrument of 
charity, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, 
trade, which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstitious 
age : and two of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very 
honestly confess that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was just 
and necessary ; and that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a 
privilege which was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the 
ministers of idols. But the wisdom and authority of the legislator 
are seldom victorious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of 
private interest: and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce 
ill the justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics 
were checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert 
a more laudable industry to increase the wealth of the church ; and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names of piety and 
patriotism."^ 

The cxprosslona wLicL I have used are temperate and feehle, if compared with 
the vehemeul iuvectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. !•>, 4J, 144, &,c. [tom. i. p. 259, &c., 
od. Vallars.]). In his turn lie wa-s reproaeheil with the guilt which he imputed to Ilia 
brotlicr monks; and the Sn^leratiis, the Vcrstpcllis^ was publicly accused as the lover 
of the widow Paula (torn. ii. p. 3<3J). Ho undoubtedly possessed the affections both 
of the mother and the daughter; but he declares that he never abused his influence 
to any selfish or sensual purpose. 

Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorura, mimi et aiirigro, ot scorta, hsereditates capiunt: 
Bolis clericis ac 7nomchis hac [hoc] “ lege prohibetur. Et non prohibetur a persecutori- 
bu3, sed a priucipibus Christianis. Nec de lege queror; sed doleo cur menLerimug 
hanc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 258, ed. Vallars.]) discreetly insinuatca 
the secret policy of his patron Damasus. 


• It is plain that the reading hoc (as in Valentiniani Imp. ad Damasum Papam, 
Vallars.), not is necessary to the sense, afterwards abrogated by the Novella o| 
The law forbidding the clergy to re- Marcian, Cod. Thcod. 1. 16, tit. 3,^ — S. 
eeive inheritances was the Coustitutio 
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Damasus, bishop of Ronae, who was constrained to stigmatise the 
avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valen- Ambition 
tinian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in i)i!Sr8'S, 
his service the zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and 
the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a 
very ambiguous character.^® ^ut the splendid vices of the church of 
Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, have been 
curiously observed by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his 
impartial sense in these expressive words : — “ The praefecture of 
“ Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, but the tran- 
“ quillity of his government M'as soon disturbed by a bloody sedition 
of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus to 
^ seize the episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human 
‘‘ ambition. They contended with the rage of party ; the quarrel 
“ was maintained by the wounds and death of their followers ; and 
“ the praefect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was con- 
strained by superior violence to retire into the suburbs. Damasus 
“ prevailed : the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his 
“ tiictioii ; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies®^ were found in 
“ the Basilica of Sicininus,®^ where the Christians hold their religious 
“ assemblies ; and it was long before the angry minds of the people 
“ resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider the splen- 
“ dour nf the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
“ should inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
“ fiercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is 
“ secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons that, 
“ as soon as his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, 
“ he may proceed in his chariot through the streets of Rome and 
that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal the 
profuse and delicate entertainments provided by the taste and at 

Three words of Jerom, sancta memoriw Damasus (tom. ii. p. 109 [Ep. ad Pam- 
ina4-bium. tom. i. p. 228, ed. Vallars,]), wtish away all his stains, and blind the devout 
eyes of Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclcs. tom. viii. p. 386-424). 

Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudelissimas interfectiones diversi sexAs perpo- 
traUe (in Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, ed. Vallars.’]). But an original IHh-I or 
petition of two presbyters of the adverse party has unaccountably escaped. '1 hey 
affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, and that the roof was untiled ; that 
Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, gravediggers, charioteers, and hired 
glacUators; that none of his party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead 
bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirmond, in the first volume 
of his works. 

** The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church of Sancta Maria 
Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, a.d. 367, N**. 3; and Donatus, Koma 
Antique et Nova, 1. iv. c. 3, p. 462. 

The enemies of Damasus styled him Awriscalpim Matronarunif the ladies' ear* 
ficmtcher. 

^ Gregory Nazifinzen (Orat. xxxii. p. 526) describeB the pride and luxury of the 
prelates who reused in the Imperial cities; their gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous train, 

The crowd gave way as to a wild beast. 
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•* tKe expense of the Roman pontiffs. How much more rationally 
“ (continues the honest Pagan) would those pontiffs consult theix 
“ true happiness, if, instead of alleging the greatness of the city as 
“ an excuse for their manners, they would imitate the exemplary life 
“ of some provincial bishops, whose temperance and sobriety, whose 
“ mean apparel and downcast looks, recommend their pure and 
“ modest virtue to the Deity and his true worshippers ! The 
schism of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the praefect Praetextatus®® restored the 
tranquillity of the city. Praetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man 
of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disguised a reproach in tl^e 
form of a jest, when he assured Damasus that if he could obtain tl e 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Chris- 
tian religion.®’ This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of tl e 
popes in the fourth century becomes the more curious as it represents 
the intermediate degree between the humble poverty of the apostolic 
fisherman and the royal state of a temporal prince whose dominions 
extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the army conunitted 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Valen- 

Forelgn . . f i ^ ^ 

wars. tinian, his reputation in arms, his military skill and expin i- 

A D 304*375 ^ » X 

ence, and his rigid attachment to the forms as well as spirit 
of ancient discipline, were the principal motives of their judicious 
choice. The eagerness of the troops, who pressed him to nominate 
his colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation of public 
affairs; and Valentinian himself was conscious that the abilities of 
the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the distant fron- 
tiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian liad 
relieved the barbarians from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the East, of the 
A D 361 376 South. Their inroads were often vexa- 

tious, and sometimes fonnidable ; but, during the twelve 
years of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected 

“ Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numiiii, vcrisfiuc ejus cultoribus. The iiicoia* 
parable pliancy of a polytheist ! 

Ainmianus, who makes a fair repoi-t of his prefecture (xxvii. 0), styles liim i)rii- 
clarss indolis, gravitatisque, senator (xxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). A curious iiiscriptuni 
Gi-uter MCII. N®. 2) records, in two columns, his religious and civil honours. In 
one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, 
&c. &c. In the other, 1. Qua stor candidatus, more probably titular. 2. Pnetor. 
3. Con*ector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusitania. 5. Proconsul ol 
Achaia. 6. Praefect of Rome. 7. Praetorian praefect of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 
9. Consul elect; but he died before the beginning of the year 385. See Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 241, 736. 

Facite me Romanae urbis episcopum, et ero protinus Christianus (Jerom, tom. ii. 
p. 165 [conti-a Joann. lerosol. tom. ii. p. 41.5, ed. Vallars.]). It Ms more than pi<> 
balle that Damasus would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 
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his own dominions ; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and 
direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would more forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of 
the two emperors ; but the attention of the reader, likewise, would 
be distracted by a tediou& and desultory narrative. A separate 
view of the five great theatre^ of war — I. Germany ; II. Britain ; 
III. Africa ; IV. The East ; and V. The Danube — will impress a 
more distinct image of the military state of the empire under the 
reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the ^ 
offices who, by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had The A^maB* 
diminished the value, as well as the quantity, of the presents oaui, 
to which they were entitled, either from custom or treaty, 
on the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they com- 
municated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the national 
affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by the 
suspicion of contempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages ot 
Gaul were in flames : before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter 
the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the spoil in the 
forests of Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing year, ^ 
the iTiiliuiry force of the whole nation, in deep and solid 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine during the severity 
of a northern winter. Two Roman counts were defeated and mor- 
tally wounded ; and the standard of the Heruli and Batavians fell 
mto the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting shouts 
and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard was reco- 
vered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their dis- 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion 
of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their commander 
before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly 
assembled; and the trembling Batavians were enclosed within the 
circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; 
and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted a 
stain of indelible ignominy on the oflScers whose misconduct and 
pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At this 
tremendous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, dejire- 
cated the indignation of their sovereign, and protested that if he 
would indulge them in another trial, they would approve themselves 

^ Ammian. xxyi. 5. Valeeius adds a lougand good note on the nuuster of tlie ofBiceii, 

TOI^. in. 6 
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not unworthy of the name of Romans, and of Ins soldiers. Valcn- 
tinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties: tho 
Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with ihelr arms, the invincible 
resolution of wiping away their disgrace in . the bloOd of the 
Alemanni.®^ The principal command wao declined by Dagalaiphus ; 
and that experienced gener^fcl, who bad represented, perhaps with too 
much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had the 
mortification, before the end of the campaign, of seeing his rival 
Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive advantage over the 
scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a well-disci- 
Their defeat army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, J oviiius 

advanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scarponna,®*^ in 
the territory of Metz, where he surprised a large division of the 
Alemanni before they had time to run to their arms ; and flushed his 
soldiers with the confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton 
devastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the shady 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had viewed the ground with the 
eye of a general, made his silent approach through a dee}) and woody 
vale, till he could distinctly perceive the indolent security of the 
Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the river ; others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair ; others again were swallow- 
ing large draughts of rich and delicious wune. On a sudden they 
heard the sound of the Roman trumps! ; they saw the enemy in their 
camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; disorder was followed by 
flight and dismay ; and the confused multitude of the bravest war- 
riors was pierced by the swords and javelins of the legionaries and 
auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to the third, and most consider- 
able, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons in Champagne : 
the straggling detachments were hastily recalled to their standard ; 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of 
their companions, prepared to encounter in a decisive battle the vic- 
torious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with equal valour and 
with alternate success. The Romans at length prevailed, with the 
.OSS of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slain, four thousand were w^ounded ; and the brave Jovinus, 
after chasing the flying remnant of their host as far as the banks of 

** Ammian. xxTii. 1. 2k)8imus, 1. iv. [c. 9] p. 208. The disgr^e of the Bataviaiie 
is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for military honour, which 
could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

See D’Anville, Notice de FAncienne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the Moselle, 
which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by Mascou (Hist, of iht 
Ancient Germans, vii. 2). 
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the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, 
and the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.®^ 

The triumph of the Ramans was indeed sullied by their “ 
treatment* of the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without 
the knowledge of their indignant general. This disgraceful act of 
cruelty, which might be imputc^d to the fury of the troops, was fol- 
lowed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Vadoinair, a 
German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring 
and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin was instigated and 
protected by the Romans and the violation of the laws of humanity 
and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of the weakness of the 
declining empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in 
public councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power 
of the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
calamities, the pride of Valentbiian was mortified by the 
unexpected surprisal of Moffuntiacum, or Mentz, the priii- passes and 

• 1 - 1 . V TT T * * lortifiesthe 

cipal city of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious ithine, 
moment of a Christian festival,* Rando, a bold and artful 
chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the 
Rhine, entered the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 
captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- 
geance on the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyricura, was ordered to invade their country, 
most probably on the side of Rhaetia. The emperor in person, 
accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and 
Severus, the two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of the 
West. The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devastation of their 
villages, fixed their camp on a lofty and almost inacxjessible mountain 
in the modem duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the 
approach of the Romans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to 
imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to 
explore some secret and unguarded path. A troop of barbarians 
suddenly rose from their ambuscade; and the emperor, who vigo- 
rously spurred his horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet 
magnificently enriched with gold and precious stones. At the signal 
of the general assault, the Roman troops encompassed and ascended 

The battles are described by Ammianus (xxrii. 2) and by Zosiinus (1. iv. [c. 9] 
p. 209), who supposes Valentinian to have been present. 

” Studio Bolioitaate nostrorum, occubuit. Ammian. xxvii. 10. 

8 2 


• Probably Easter. Wagner, — M. 
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the mountain of Solicinlum on three different sides. Every step 
which tliey gained increased their ardour, and abated the resistance 
of the enemy : and after their united forces -had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down thcf northern 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat. 
After this signal victory Valentinian* returned to his winter quarters 
at Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games.®^ But the wise monarch, instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined his attention to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against an 
enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes of the North.®^ 
The banks of the Rhine,'' from its source to the straits of the ocean, 

The expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianus (xxvii. 10); and cele- 
brated by Ausonius (Mosell. 421, &c.), who foolishly supposes that the Romans were 
ignorant of the sources of the Danube/^ 

Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate casuum imminuta; 
ita sjEpiuB adoleacit, ut fuisse longis sajculis acstimetur Intacta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 
The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuplea do I’Euix^pe, tom. vi. p. 370) ascribes the 
fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers. 

“ Ausonius merely says that they are ** once that prolific source of armies and 
not recorded in Roman history: colonies against which the force of the 

“ Etfontem Laths ignoium anwa/t6i4slstri.” Roman empire so long struggled with 

— S. difficulty, and under which it ulti- 

^ “ This explanation,” says Mr. Malthus, mately sunk. It is not probable that, 
** only removes the difficulty a little for two periods together, or even for 
** further off. It makes the eai’th rest one, the population within the con- 

** upon the tortoise, but does not tell us fines of Germany ever doubled itself 

on what the tortoise rests. We may in twenty-five years. Their perpetual 

** still ask what noithern reservoir sup- wars, the rude state of agriculture, and 

plied this incessant stream of daring particularly the very strange custom 

" adventurers ? Montesquieu’s solution adopted by most of the tribes of mark- 

of the problem will, I tliiiik, hardly ing their barriers by extensive deserts, 

** be admitted (Grandeur et Decadence would prevent any very great actuid 

des Romains, c. 16, p. 187).* * * * The increase of numbers. At no one period 

whole difficulty, however, is at once could the country be called well peo- 

** removed if we apply to the German pled, though it was often redundant 

nations, at that time, a fact which is in population. * • * Instead of clearing 

'^80 generally known to have occurred their forests, draining their swamps, and 
in America, and suppose that, when rendering their soil fit to support an 

** not checked by wars and famine, they extended population, they found it more 

'' increased at a rate that would double congenial to their martial habits and 

‘ their numbers in twenty-five or thirty impatient dispositions to go in quest of 

* years. The propriety and even the food, of plunder, or of glory, into 

' necessity of applying this rate of in- other countries." Malthus on Popula- 

crease to the inhabitants of ancient tion, i. p. 128. — G. 

^ Germany will strikingly appear from ® The course of the Neckar was like- 
^ that mo.s.t valuable picture of their wise strongly guarded. The hyperbolical 
^ manners which has been left us by eulogy of Symmachus asserts that the 
' Tacitus (Tac. de Mor. Germ. 16 to 20) Neckar first became known to the Romans 
' * * ♦ With these manners, and a habit by the conquests and fortifications of Va- 
' of enterprise and emigration, which lentinian. Nunc primum victoriis tuia 

* would naturally remove all fears about extemus fluvius publicatur. Gaudeat 
^ providing for a family, it is difficult to servitute, captivus innotuit. Symm. OraU 
^ conceive a society with a stronger prin- p 22. — M. 

ciple of increase in it, and we spo «t 
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were closely planted with strong castles and convenient towers ; new 
works and new arms were invented by the ingenuity of a prince wh6 
was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his numerous levies of Roman 
and barbarian youth were severely trained in all the exercises of war 
The progress of the work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations and sometimes "by hostile attempts, secured the tran- 
quillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the adminis- 
tration of Valentinian.*-^^ 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims 
of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intes- 
tine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About the middle guudiaua. 
of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague 
dominion of the Burgundians, a warlike and numerous people of 
the Vandal race,®® * whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a 
powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a flourishing province. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners of the 
Burgundians appears to have been the difference of their civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of Hendinos was given to 
the king or general, and the title of Sinistus to the high-priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity 
perpetual; but the temporal government was held by a very precari- 
ous tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the 
regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within 
the sacerdotal department.®^ The disputed possession of some salt- 
pits®® engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent con- 
tests : the latter were easily tempted by the secret solicitations and 
liberal ofiers of the emperor ; and their fabulous descent from the 
Roman soldiers who had formerly been left to garrison the fortresses 

^ Ammian. xxviii, 2. Zosimus, 1. iy. [c. 16] p. 214. The younger Victor mentiona 
the mechanical genius of Valentinian: nova arma meditarij hngere terrd. seu limo 
iimulacra. [Epit. c. 45.] 

Bellicosos et pubis immensaj viribus affluentes ; et ideo metuendos finitimis uni- 
versis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 

I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving extraordinary 
facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar custom to Egypt ; and the 
Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (De Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 79). 

Salinarum finiumquo caus& Alemannis ssepe jurgabant. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 
Possibly they disputed tLo possession of the Salaf a river which produced salt, and 
which had been the object of ancient contention.^ Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57, and Lipsius 
lid loo. ^ 


“ See note, vol. ii. p. 44.— S. on the Saide, not far from Naumburg, 

** There are still extensive salt-works — S, 
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of Drusus was admitted witn mutua. credulity, as it was conducive 
to mutual interest.*^® An army of fourscore thousand Burgundians 
soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, and impatiently required 
the support and subsidies which Valentinian had promised ; but tiiey 
were amused with excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifica- 
tions of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just resentment ; 
and their massacre of the captives served to embitter the hereditary 
feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a 
wise prince may perhaps be explained by some alteration of circum- 
stances ; and perhaps it was the original design of Valentinian to 
intimidate rather than to destroy ; as the balance of power would 
have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a 
statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, 
with a light and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly have seized 
the object of his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been 
defeated by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with the emperor ; 
and the favours which he received fixed him, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the republic.^^’^ 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; but the 

sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depreda- 

1 he Saxons. . r* i o n^i it i • i 

tions ot the baxons. lhat celebrated name, in which wo 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; 
and in the maps of Ptolemy it faintly marks the narrow neck of the 
Ciinbric peninsula, and three small islands towards the mouth of the 
Elbe.^°^ This contracted territory, the present duchy of Schleswig, 
or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaust- 
ible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 

Jam inde temporibus priscis eobolem Be esso Romanam Burguiidii Bciunt: and 
the \agiie tradition gradually assumed a more regular form (Oros. 1. vii. c. :{2). It is 
aiiuibilated by the decisive authoiity of Pliny, who composed the History of Drusus, 
and served in Germany (Plin. Secund. Epist. iii. 5), w’ithin sixty years after the death 
of that hero. Oermanorum genera quinque: Viiidili, quorum purs Ihiriiundiones, &c. 
(Hist. Natur. iv. 28). 

100 qijjQ wars and negociations relative to the Burgundians and Alemanni ai*e dis- 
tinctly related by Ammianus Maroellinus (xxviii. 5, xxix. 4, xxx. 3). OrosiuB (1. vii. 
c. 32), and the Chronicles of Jerom and Cassiodorus, fix some dates and add some 
circumstances. 

’Et) tov rtit Ki/i(i^iKris 'Sa^ovtg. At the northern extremity of 

the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy fixes the remnant 
of the Gimhri. lie fills the interval between the Saxons and the Chnbri with six 
obscure tribes, who wrero united, as early as the sixth century, under the national 
appellation of Panes. See Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 
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British island with their .angua^, their laws, and their colonies, and 
whc so long defended the liberty of the North against the arms of , 
Charlemagne.'^® The solution of this diflBculty is easily derived from 
the similar manners and loose constitution of the tribes of Germany, 
which were blended with efach other by the slightest accidents of war 
or friendship/ The situation <ff the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; and the 
success of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation 
of their bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy soli- 
tude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float down the 
Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, 
who aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to 
taste the wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem 
probable, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of the 
Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and 
the habits of naval war ; but the difficulty of issuing through the 
northern Columns of Hercules' (which during several months of 
the year are obstructed with ice) confined their skill and courage 
within the limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of the successful 
armaments which sailed from the mouth of the Elbe would soon pro- 
voke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Schleswig, and to launch 
their vessels on the great sea. The various troops of pirates and 
adventurers who fought under the same standard were insensibly 
united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards oi 
government. A military confederation was gradually moulded into 

M, d’Anville (Etabliaiement dea Etats de TEurope, &c., p. 19-26) has marked 
the extensive limits of tin Saxony of Charlemagne. 

m yjjq Qf Drvisus had fedled in their attempt to pass, or even to approach, the 
SoutkJ i styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Columns of Hercules), and the naval 
enterprise was never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 64). The knowledge 
wliich the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained 
by their land journeys in search of amber. 


* Another solution has been proposed 
by Dr. Latham, which seems to me very 
probable. He supposes that Saxon was a 
general appellation given by the Kelts of 
Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast, 
and the water systems of the Lower Rhine, 
Wosor, Lower Elbe, and Eyder; to low 
Germans on the Rhine, to Frisians and 
Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians 
on the Eyder. He observes that “ Saxon 

** was a word like Greek, i. e. a term which, 
“ in the language of the Hellenes, was so 
“ very specif, partial, and unimportant, as 
to have been piActically a foreign term, 
* or, at least, anything but a native name, 
** whilst in that of the Romans it was one 


“ of general and widely-extended irtiport. 
“ Hence, miitatis mutandis, it is the insig- 
“ nificant Saxones of the neck of the Chn- 
“ brie Chersonese, and the three Saxon 
“ islands hrat mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
“ are the analogues of the eqti^ly unim- 
“ portant Qraeci of Epirus ; and th^e it w as 
“ whose name eventually comprised popu- 
“ lati^ns different as the Angles and the 
“ Saxons of Saxony, even as the name Gra** 
** CUB in the mouth of a Roman comprised 
“ Dorians, .dSolians, Macedonians, Atbe- 
** nians, Rhodians, &c. In this way the name 
was German, but its, extended import 
“ was Keltic and Roman.” Latham, Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, Epilegom. p. cxv. se^. — B* 
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a national body by the gentle operation of marriage and consan* 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted 
the name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not established 
by the most unquestionable evidence, wo should appear to ‘abuse the 
credulity of our readers by the descriptM^n of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to spout in the waves of the German 
Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of 
their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but the 
sides and upper works consisted only of wicker, with a covering of 
strong hides. In the course of their slow and distant navigations 
they must always have been exposed to the danger, and very fre- 
quently to the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval annals of the 
Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses which 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring 
spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the sea and of the shore : 
their skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprise ; the meanest of 
their mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a Siiil, 
or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance 
of a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets 
of the enemy.^®^ After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the maritime provinces of the West they extended the scene of their 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason to pre- 
sume on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little water that 
they could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great 
rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable that they were transported 
on waggons from one river to another; and the pirates who had 
entered the mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might descend, with 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 
AD 371 reign of Valentinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons : a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the sea-coast, or Armoricau limit f and that officer, 

Quin et Aremoricus piratarn Sajcona tractus 
Sperabat; cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 
Ludus; et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 

The genius of Cicsar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but light vessels, 
which were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Corrment. de Bell. Civil, i. 54, 
and Guichardt, Nouveaux M^moires Militaires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42). The British 
vessels would now astonish the genius of Caesju*. 

The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (1. viii. £pist. 6, p. 228, edit. Sirmond), and the best commentary in the Abbd 
du Bos (Hist. Critique de laMonarchie Fi-aiiyoise, &c., tom. i. 1. i. c. 16, p. 148-155. 
See likewise p. 77, 78). 


* It would appear, however, that the drawn up at this period, or shortly 
Saxons were settled at this time on the afterwards, the “ Littus Saxonicuni” 
coart of Ghkul, since in the Notitia (Imp. is mentioned as part of the Armorican 
Occid. 0. 36), which must have been limit. In the Notitia the settlement is 
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who found his strength or his abilities unequal to the task, implored 
the assistance of Severus, master-general of the infantry. The, 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust youth to serve 
in the Imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and honourable 
retreat ; and the condition was readily granted by the Roman general, 
who meditated an act of perfidy,'®® imprudent as it was inhuman, 
while a Saxon remained alive and in arms to revenge the fate of his 
countrymen. The premature eagerness of the infantry, who were 
secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, if a 
large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved 
from the edge of the sword to shed their blood in the amphitheatre ; 
and the orator Symmachus complains that twenty-nine of those despe- 
rate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror 
when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the 
tithe of their human spoil ; and that they ascertained by lot the 
objects of the barbarous sacrifice.^®’ 

IT. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandina- 
vians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride and amused 
the credulity of our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished The Scots 
in the light of science and philosophy,'®® The present age ^ 
is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion that the islands of 

Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers; and 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 32) more clearly expresses their real guilt; virtute atque agilitate 
terribiles. 

Symmachus (1. ii. Epist. 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names of 
Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might condemn (1. viii. 
Epist. 6), with less inconsistency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

In the beginning of the last century the learned Camden was obliged to under- 
mine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the Trojan, who is now buried m 
silent oblivion, with Scotaj the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet 

named Grannona, of which the site is but this loose mode of philological and his- 
uncertain; but subsequently we find the torical interpretation, which was adopted 
Saxons permanently settled near Bayeux. to save the credit of the popular tradi- 
In the Notitia (Imp. Occid. c. 25) the tions, has been condemned by the best 
“Littus Saxonicum per Britannias is modern critics, Lappenberg, Hist, of 
also mentioned, which would show that England, translated by Thorpe, vol. i. 
the Saxons were settled in our island p. 46 ; Kemble, The Saxons in England, 
eaidier than is usually supposed, probably vol, i. p. 13; Palgrave, Rise and Pregress 
at the same time as their brethren on the of the English Commonwealth^ vol. i. 
opposite coast of Gaul. It has indeed p. 384. 

been usually supposed that the ''Littus On the Saxon settlements in England 
Saxonicum*’ derived its name from the see Editor's note, c. zxxviii. note 129.— S. 
enemy to whose attacks it was exposed; 
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Great Britaiu and Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjacent 
continent of Gaul From the coast of Kent, to the extremity of 
Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin was /iistinctly 
presented in the perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, and 
of manners : and the peculiar characters of the British tribes mighl 
be naturally ascribed to the influence*'of accidental and local circum- 
stances. The Roman province was reduced to the state of civilised 
and peaceful servitude : the rights of savage freedom were contracted 
to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of that northern 
region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, between 
the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Picts,^^*^ who have since 
experienced a very difiFerent fortune. The power, and almost the 
memory, of the Piets have been extinguished by their successful 
rivals; and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an 
independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
union, the honours of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and Piets. 
The former were the men of the hills, and the latter those of the 
plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may be considered as a level 
and fertile country, which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable 
of producing a considerable quantity of corn ; and the epithet of 
cruitnicliy or wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt or envy of the 
carnivorous highlander.® The Cultivation of the earth might intro- 

I am informed that some champions of tlio Milesian colony may still be found among 
the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied with their present condition 
gi*:isp at any visions of their past or future glory. 

Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the Gorman or 
Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was their sober, deliberate opinion : 
^^In universum tamen aestimanti Gallos vicinum solum occuptee credibilo est. 
Eorum sacra deprehendas . . . sermo baud multum diversus ” (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.). 
Ca3sar had observed their common religion (Comment, de Bello Gallico, vi. 13); and 
in his time the emigration from the Belgic Gaul was a recent, or at least an historical 
event (v. 12). Camden, the British Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine 
antiquities (Britannia, vol, i. Introduction, p, iL-xxxi.). 

““ In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have chosen for my 
guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth and education had 
peculiarly qualified for that ofiice. Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiqui- 
ties, &e., of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Maepherson, London, 1768, in 4to.; and 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Maepherson, Esq., 
Lorulon, 1773, in 4 to. third edit. Dr. Maepherson was a minis^r in the Isle of Skye: 
and it is a circumstance honourable for the present age, that a work replete with 
erudition and criticism should have been composed in the most remote of tho 
Hebrides. 


* Mr. Garnett observes, ''The idea that "be regularly derived from cruth^ figure 
' they were called Cruithneach by the " or shape; and in this case both terms, oa 
' Gael, because they were eaters of wheat, " well as the present name of the 
' appears to have no sufficient foxmdation. " Bretons — Brezounek, from Brez, Welsh 
' Botli Ijhuyd and O’Brien concur in re- " variegated— woi* Id be synonymous 
' gardiiig the word as equivalent to CHM- "with the Latin Picti,** iWis^ions 
' neach, varie^ted, from their custom of of the Philological Society, vol. i. p. 123* 

' staining their bodies. Cruithneach may — S. 
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duce a more accarate separation of property, and the habits of a 
sedentary life ; but the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling 
passion of the Piets ; and their warriors, who stripped themselves for 
a day of battle, were distjnguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting Jheir naked bodies with gaudy colours 
and fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly 
rises into wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the 
husbandman, and are most pT*ofitably used for the pasture of cattle, 
'rhe highlanders were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
hunters ; and as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, 
they acquired the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wanderers, or vagrants. 
The inhabitfints of a barren land wore urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays which intersect their 
country are plentifully stored with fish ; and they gradually ventured 
to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the 
Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity and improved their skill ; and they acquired, 
by slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their nocturnal course by the 
light of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its 
luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green ; and has preserved, with 
a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or lerne, or Ireland. It is 
'probable that in some remote period of antiquity the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of 
the North, who had dared to encounter the arms of the legions, 
spread their conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a 
solitary island. It is certain that, in the declining age of the Roman 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were inhabited by 
the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were often associated in 
military enterprise, were deeply affected by the various accidents of 
their mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradition of 
their common name and origin : and the missionaries of the Isle of 
Saints, who diffused the light of Christianity over North Britain, 
established the vain opinion that their Irish countrymen were the 
natural, as well as spiritual, hithers of the Scottish race. The loose 
and obscure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who 
scattered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. 
On this slight foundation an huge supei*structure of fable was gradually 
reared by the bards and the monks ; two orders of men who equally 
abused the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with misbiken 
pride, adopted their Irish genealogy : and the annals of a long line 
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of ima^iiaxy kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius ana 
the classic elegance of Buchanan. 

Six years after the death of Constantine the destructive jinroads of 
Their itra- Scots and Picts required the presence of his youngest 
Britain, rcigncd in the Western empire. Constans visited 

A.D. 343 - 366 . hig British dominions : but we may form some estimate of 

The Irish descent of the Scots has been revived, in the last moments of its decay, 
and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. i. 
p. 430, 431 1 and Genuine History of the Britons assorted, &c., p. 154-293). Yet he 
acknov^iedges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (a.d. 340) were already 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors do not afford any hints of their 
emigration from another country. 2. That all the accounts of such emigrations, 
which have been asserted or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English 
antiquaries (Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, &c.), are totally fabulous. 3. 'That 
three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 150), were of Cale- 
donian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of 
Fingal, acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, the 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is minute and obscure. 
The genuine history^ which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was 
transplanted (a.d. 320) from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supple- 
ment to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk 
of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious antiquarian 
has tempted him to forget the nature of a question which he so vehemently debates, 
and so absolutely decides.* 


• The origin of the Scots and Picts has 
been also vehemently debated since the 
time of Gibbon. With respect to the Scots, 
it is, however, now generally admitted, 
that they were the Gael of the present 
day, and the same race as the inhabitants 
of Ireland. Whether Ireland or Scotland 
was the original seat of the Scoti is imma- 
terial j but it cannot admit of doubt that 
in the 4th and following centuries the 
Scoti were more numerous in Ireland than 
in Scotland, and that the former island 
was regarded as their proper home. Thus 
Claudian says, ^^Scotorum cumulos llevit 
glacialis lerne (de iv. Cons. Hon. 33); 
** totam cum Scotus lernen movit " (de 
Laud. Stilich. ii. 251); and for several 
centuries Ireland was constantly called 
Scotia,” or the land of the Scots. (For 
authorities, see Zeuss, Die Deutschen und 
die Nachbarstamme, p. 568, seq.^ 

With regard to the Picts there is more 
difficulty; they have been pronounced by 
different investigators of their history to 
have been Germans, Scandinavians, Welsh, 
Gael, or something distinct from all four. 
It may, however, be considered almost 
certain that they were Kelts, and pro- 
bably nearly allied to the Welsh. Bede 
represents them as distinct from the 
Britons and the Scots both in nationality 
and language, and we may regard them 
os those ancient Caledonian tribes who 
maintained their independence, and who 
continued masters of the northern parts 
of Britain, till the Scots crossed over to 


the island from Ireland. That the Picts 
were Kelts, and akin to the Welsh rather 
than to the Gael, appears from the names 
of their kings, of whom a genuine list 
from the fifth century downwards is pre- 
served in a manuscript of the Colbertino 
Library. The names of these kings are 
not Gaelic, but most of them can be 
identified as Welsh, though with some 
distinctions, amounting at all events to a 
difference in dialect. Almost the only 
Pictish word given as such by an ancient 
writer is the well-known Pen val (or, 
as it appears in the oldest MSS. of Bede, 
Peann fahel), the name given by the Picts 
to the WalVs End, or eastern termination 
of the Vallum of Antoninus. The first 
part of the word is decidedly Welsh; pen^ 
head, being contrary to all Gtielic analogy. 
Again, the name of the Ochil hills in 
Perthshire is better explained from the 
Welsh uohel^ high, than from the Gael, 
nasal. 

The Picts dwelt in the eastern part of 
Scotland, on both sides of the Grampian 
hills, from Inverness and Elgin to Dum- 
barton, or from the Firth of Murray to 
those of Forth and Clyde ; but, at a later 
period, in the south-west of Scotland, as 
far as the Picts’ Wall, where, on the riv^er 
Nith, in Dumfriesshire, vfe meet with a 
particular tribe of them, the Nithwaras. 
See Garnett, Transactions of tne Philo- 
logical Society, vol. i. p. 119, seq.; Lap- 
penberg, Hist, of England, translated by 
Thorpe, vol. i. p. 55, seq, — S. 
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ihe importance of his achievements by the language of panegyric, 
which celebrates only his triumph over the elements, or, in other 
words, the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of^ 
BoulognS to the harbour of Sandwich.”* The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience from foreign war and 
domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminis- 
tration of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient relief which 
they might obtain from the virtues of Julian was soon lost by the 
absence and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold and sih er 
which had been painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for the 
pajnnent of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com- 
manders ; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military ser- 
vice, were publicly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked 
them to frequent desertion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, 
and the highways were infested with robbers. The oppression of 
the good and the impunity of the wicked equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every ambi- 
tious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a reasonable 
hope of subverting the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of 
the King of the World, suspended their domestic feuds; and the 
barbnrluns of the land and sea, the Scots, the Piets, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the shores of Kent. Every production of art and 
nature, every object of convenience or luxury, which they were inca- 
pable of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain.” A philosopher may 
deplore the eternal discord of the human race, but he will confess 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of 
conquest. From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets this 
I’apacious spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledo- 
nians : but the same people whose generous humanity seems to inspire 
the songs of Ossian was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the 
virtues of peace and of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the 

Hieme tumentes ac sajvientes undas calcdstis Oceani sub remis vestris; . . . 
insperatam imperatoria faciem Britannus expavit. Julius Firmicus Matemiis de EiTore 
Pro fan. Relig. p. 464 [p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Gronov. ad calcem Miiiuc. Fel. 
Soe Tillemont (Hist, des Einpereiurs, tom. iv. p. 336). 

Libauius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage has escaped the 
diligence of our British antiquaries. 

The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the lights, &c., of th* 
stranger. See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol. ii. p. 343; and Mr. Macpheraon’n 
Introduction, p. 242-286. 
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Scots and Piets and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the AttacottV^® * 
the enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of Valentinian, are accused 
by an eyewitness of delighting in the taste pf human flesh. When 
they hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked«the shej)- 
herd rather than his flock ; and that they^ curiously selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and females, which they 
prepared for their horrid repasts."’^ *If in the neighbourhood of the 
commercial and literary town of Glasgow a race of cannibals has 
reaHy existed, we may contemplate in the period of the Scottish 
history the opposite extremes of savage and civilised life. Such 
reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to encourage 
the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce in some future age 
the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British Channel conveyed 
^ . the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the cars of 

RestoTaUon i i i ° ^ n i i 

Valentinian, and the emperor was soon inioimed that tlie 
siuB, two military commanders of the province had been surprised 

A D 367*370 A 1 

and cut off by the barbarians. Severus, count of the do- 
mestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the court 
of Treves. The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil, and, after a long and serious consultation, 
the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was intrusted to the 
abilities of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the 
father of a line of emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar com- 
placency, by the writers of the age ; but his real merit deserved their 
applause, and his nomination was received, by the army and province, 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He seized the favourable 
moment of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and veteran 
bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In 


Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. vol. i. p. 182), 
and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69), 
a barbarous inroad of the Scots, at a time (a.p. 1137) when law, religion, and society 
must have softened their primitive manners. 

Attacotti bellicosa homiuum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camden (Introduct. 
p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of Jerom. The bands of Attacotti 
which Jerom had seen in Gaul were afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum 
(Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. xl.). 

Cum ipso adolescentiilus in Gallia viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem Bri- 
tanuicam humanis vesci camibus; et cum per silvas porcorum greges, et armentornm 
pecudumque reperiant, pastorura /ia^rset feminarum papillas solere abscindere; et has 
solas ciborum delicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jenom (tom. ii. p. 75 [adv. 
Jovinianura, 1. ii. tom. ii. p. 335, ed. Vallars,]), whose veracity I find no reason to 
question. 


• The Attacotti appear to have been name of Aiteachtuath. Smith's Dictionaiy 
akin to the Sooti, with whom they pro- of Greek and Rom. Geography, voL L 
bably crossed over from Ireland to Britain, p. 320. — S. * 

In the Irish annals they appear under the 
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his inarch from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several 
parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, after 
distributing to his soldiegrs a small portion of the spoil, established the 
fame of disinterested justice by the restitution of the remainder to 
the rightful proprietors, ^he citizens of London, who had almost 
despaired of their safety, threw open their gates, and, as soon as 
Theodosius had obtained from the court of Treves the important aid 
of a military lieutenant and a civil governor, he executed with wisdom 
and vigour the laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard, an edict of amnesty 
dispelled the public apprehensions, and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered and desultory warfare 
of the barbarians, who infested the land and sea, (lej)rived him of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit and consummate art 
of the Roman general were displayed in the operations of 368 and 
two campaigns, which successively rescued every part of the 
province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities and the security of the fortifications were 
diligently restored by the paternal care of Theodosius, who with a 
strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle 
of the island, and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
province of Valentia^ the glories of the reign of Valentinian.^^® The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood 
of the Piets, that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the 
Hyperborean ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of 
his naval victory over the Saxon pirates."^ He left the province with 
a fair as well as splendid reputation, and was immediately promoted 
to the rank of master-general of the cavalry by a prince who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. In the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and 
defeated the armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress 
the revolt of Africa. 

*** Ammianiifl liaa concisely represented (xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, xxviii. 3) the whole 
series of the British war. 

Horrescit .... ratibus .... impervia Thule, 
llle .... nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago muci*one secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 

Claudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, ver. 53, &c. 

— — Maduerunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades : incaluit Pictonun san^ine Thule. 

Scotorum oumulos flevit glaciaUs leme. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. ver, 31, &c. 

See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5). But it is not easy to appreciate the 
intrinsio value of tiattery and metaphor. Compare the British victories of Bolanus 
(Statiufl, Silv. v. 2) with hie real character (Tacit, in Vit. Agriool. c. IG). 
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III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his people 
ni. a»bica, to consider him as the accomplice of his ministers. The 
military command of Africa had# been long exercised by 
A.i>. 36 e,&c. Count Romaiius, and his abilities were not inadequate 
to his station ; but as sordid interest vas the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted on most occasions, as if he had been the enemy of 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of the desert. The 
three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the 
name of Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union,^^*^ were obliged, 
for the first time, to shut their gates against a hostile invasion ; several 
of their most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred, the 
villages and even the suburbs were pillaged, and the vines and fruit- 
trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious savages of 
Gaetulia. The unhappy provincials implored the protection of Ro- 
manus ; but they soon found that their military governor was not less 
cruel and rapacious than the barbarians. As they were incapable of 
furnishing the four thousand camels and the exorbitant present which 
he required before he would march to the assistance of Tripoli, his 
demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly be accused 
as the author of the public calamity. In the annual assembly of the 
three cities, they nominated two deputies to lay at the feet of Valen- 
tinian the customary offering of a gold victory, and to accompiiny this 
tribute of duty, rather than of gratitude, with their humble complaint 
that they were ruined by the enemy and betrayed by their governor. 
If the severity of Valentinian had been rightly directed, it would have 
fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But the count, long exercised 
in the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and trusty messenger 
to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master of the offices. The 
wisdom of the imperial council was deceived by artifice, and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the repe- 
tition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of public 
misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the court of Treves 
to examine the state of Africa and the conduct of Romanus. The 
rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed ; he was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure which he brought 
with him for the payment of the troops, and, from the moment that he 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse to attest the 
Innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tripolitans was 
declared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius himself was sent back 

Ammianus frequently mentionB their concilium annuum, legitimum, &c. Leptis 
and Sabrata are long since ruined ; but the city of Oea, the native country of Apn- 
loiuB, still flourishes under the provincial denomination of See Cellarins 

(Oeograph. Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. p. 81), D’Anville (Geographic Aucienno, tom. iii 
p 71, 72), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. ii. p. 56-';. 
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from Treves to Africa with a special commission to discover ana 
prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed With so 
much dexterity and success, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, 
w'ho had sustained a recent- siege of eight days, to contradict the truth 
of their own decrees and to censure the behaviour of their owm deputies. 
A bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash 
and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Tripoli, 
who had presumed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly 
executed at Utica; four distinguished citizens were put to death as 
the accomplices of the imaginary fraud, and the tongues of two others 
were cut out by the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated 
by impunity and irritated by resistance, was still continued in the 
military command, till the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to 
join the rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.’^^ 

His father Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome, 

But as he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was eagerly 
disputed, and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel 
by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal wnth which Romanus 
prosecuted the legal revenge of this murder could be ascribed only 
to a motive of avarice or personal hatred ; but on this occasion his 
claims were just, his influence was weighty, and Firmus clearly under- 
stood that he must either present his neck to the executioner, or 
appeal from the sentence of the Imperial consistory to his sword and 
to the people.^ He was received as the deliverer of his country, 
and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable only to a 
submissive province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of universal 
contempt. The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and burnt by 
the licentious barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the danger 
of resistance ; the power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia, and it seemed to be his only 
doubt whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy 
Africans soon discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not 

*** Ammian. xxviii. 6. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 25 , G7G) has 
discussed the chronological difficulties of the history of Count Romanus. 

The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure; and Orosius (1. vii. c. 33, 
p. 551, edit. Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus after the deaths of 
Valentinian and Valens.* Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. G91) endeavours to 
pick his way. The patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in tho 
most slippery paths. 

^ - - 
contrary, Orosius says that Theodosius was sent against Firmois by Valeu 

YOL. m. 


T 
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Bufficientiy consulted their own strength or the abilities of their leader 
Before he could procure any certain intelligence that the emperor of 
the West had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet of transpoils 
was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly informed 
Theodosius that the great Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, 
had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coast, 
A.D. 373. timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue 

and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use of those 
arts which, in the same country and in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to 
deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Roman 
general, to seduce the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the dura- 
tion of the war by successively engaging the independent tribes of 
Afi:ica to espouse his quarrel or to protect his flight. Theodosius 
imitated the example and obtained the success of his predecessor 
Metellus. When Firmus, in the character of a suppliant, accused ^is 
own rashness and humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, the 
lieutenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him with a friendly 
embrace ; but he diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance, nor could he be persuaded, by the assurances 
of peace, to suspend for an instant the operations of an active war. 
A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration of Theodosius, 
and he satisfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation which 
he had secretly excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus 
were abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a 
military execution; many more, by the amputation of both their 
hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror ; the 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and the fear of the 
Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful admiration. Amidst the 
boundless plains of Gaetulia and the innumerable valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus ; and if the 
usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have 
secured his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued by the perse- 
verance of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible determination 
that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that 
every nation of Africa which presumed to support his cause should be 
involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, which 
seldom exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the Roman general 
advanced with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into 
the heart of a country where he was sometimes attacked by armies of 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed tho 
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irresplar barbarians ; they were disconcerted by his seasonable and 
orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the unknown re- 
sources of the military art; and they felt and confessed the just 
fiuperioriiy which was assumed by the leader of a civilized nation. 
When Theodosius entered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king 
of the Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words of defiance, 
his name and the object of his expedition. “ I am,” replied the stern 
and disdainful count, “ I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of 
“ the world, who has sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate 
“ robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands; and be assured, 
“ that, if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
‘‘ thou and the people over whom thou reignest shall be utterly 
“ extirpated.” * As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy 
had strength and resolution to execute the fatal menace, he consented 
to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. 
The guards that were placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived 
him of the hopes of escape, and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph 
of the Romans by strangling himself in the night. His dead l)ody, 
the only present which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, was 
carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, leading back his 
victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest accla- 
mations of joy and loyalty. 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; it was restored bj 
the virtues of Theodosius ; and our curiosity may be usefully 
directed to the Inquiry of the respective treatment which 
the two generals received from the Imperial court. The 
authority of Count Romanus had been suspended by the master-general 
of the cavalry, and he was committed to safe and honourable custody 
till the end of the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence, and the public expected, with some impatience, the decree 
of severe justice. But the partial and powerful fiivour of Mellobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated 
delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, 
finally, to cover hij^ guilty conduct by the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgery. About the same time the restorer of Britain and Africa, on 
a vague suspicion that his name and services were superior to the rank 
of a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian 

Ammian. xxix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto pages) is broken 
and corrupted ; and the narrative is perplexed hy the want of chronological and 
geographical landmarks. 

* The war was longer protracted than was not till defeated more than onoe that 
this sentence would ^ad us to suppose; it Igmazen yielded. Amm. xxiz. 5. — ^IL 

T 8 
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no longer rjigned ; and the death of Theodosius, as well as Jie 
iinpuiiity of Romanus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the 
ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the inexi)erienced 
youth of his sons.^^^ 

If the geographical accuracy of Amm?anus had been fortunately 
of bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should 

Africa. Imye traccd, with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 

footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumeration of the unknown 
and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general 
remark, that they were all of the swarthy race of the Mooi*s ; that 
they inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidlan 
provinces, the country, as they have since been termed by the Arabs, 
of dates and of locusts ; and that, as the Roman power declined in 
Africa, the boundary of civilized manners and cultivated land was 
insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the 
vast and inhospitable desert of the South extends above a thousand 
miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a very faint 
and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were some- 
times tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever remain 
destitute of inhabitants;^®® and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters, 
with honied and cloven-footed satyrs,^®® with fabulous centaurs,^®® 
and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare 
against the cranes. Carthage would have trembled at the strange 

Ainiuian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33, p. 551, 552. Jeroin. in Chron. p. 187, 
Leo Africanns (in the Viaggi di Kamusio, tom. i. fol. 78-83) has traced a curious 
picture of the people and the country, which are more minutely described in tlie 
Afrique de Marmol, tom. iii. p. 1-54. 

*** I his uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improvements of ancient 
geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or even sixteen degrees of latitude. See a 
Learned and judicious note of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines ot magis semiferi Blemmyes, 

Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voss, in 8vo. Pliny philosophicaUy ex- 
plains (vi. 35) the irregularities of nature, which he had credulously admitted (v. 8). 

If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great human ape (Bufibn, Hist. Nat. tom. 
xiv. p. 43, &c.), one of that species might actually be shown alive at Alexandria in 
the reign of Constantine. Yet some diflSculty will still remain about the conversa- 
tion which St. Anthony held with one of these pious savages in the desert of Thebais 
(Jerom. in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p, 238), 

St, Anthony likewise met one of these monsters, whose existence was seriously 
asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed; but his prsefect of Egypt 
had the address to send an artful preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Hippo* 
centaur, which was preseiwed almost a century afterwards in the Imperial palace, ^e 
Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious obsoiwations of Freret (M^moires de 
PAc^. tom. vii. p. 321, &c.). 

The fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer (Iliad, iii. 6). The pigmies of 
India and .Ethiopia were (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every spring their 
cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched in battle array to destroy the cranes' 
eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non resist!. Their houses were built of mud, 
feathers, and egg- shells. See Pliny (vi. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo (1. ii. p. 121 [p. 70, ed* 
CiBaub.]). 
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intelligence that the countries on either side of the equator were filled 
with innumerable nations who differed only in their colour from the 
ordinary appearance of the human species ; and the subjects of the 
Roman empire might have anxiously expected that the swarms of 
barbarians which issued ftom the North would soon be encountered 
from the South by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce and equally 
formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled 
by a more intimate acquaintance with the character of their African 
enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the effect 
either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They indulge, like 
the rest of mankind, their passions and appetites, and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility.^’^ But their rude 
ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons of defence or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any extensive plans of 
government or conquest ; and ttie obvious inferiority of their mental 
faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations of the tem- 
perate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country ; but they are 
embarked in chains ; and this constant emigration, which in the 
space of two centuries might have furnished armies to overrun the 
globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of Jovian had 
been faithfully executed on the side of the Romans ; and as jy 
they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance 
of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the Persian 
monarch. Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the head of 
a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, 
and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful instru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent and moderate 
conduct of the king of Armenia ; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was 

The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voyages describe the 
present state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have b^n polished bv 
European commerce, and those of the inland country have been improved by Moorish 
cx)lonies. 

Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c., tom. iv. p. 192. 

The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvii. 12). Moses of Cho- 
rene (1. iii. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 5, 
p. 17, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p. 29, ed. Bonn]) have been consulted; but those histo- 
rians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same events, and introduce strange 
stories, must be used with diffidence and caution.* 

• The statement of Ammianus is more writers, and from Procopius, who wrot% 
brief and succinct^ but harmonises with as he states, from Armenian arthoiqti«i 
the more complicated history developed — M. 

St. Martip ffopfi tfeo 
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persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to deliver 
his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In tne 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, 
as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides; and, after a short, 
confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released 
from the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an 
assassin.'" The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a 
Persian province; the administration was shared between a dis- 
tinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the emperors, was 
expelled by a superior force, and, as an insult on the majesty of Rome, 
the king of kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal 
Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa^’^ was the only place of Armenia 
which presumed to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor ; but 
the danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the Armenian king, 
excited the public compassion and animated the desperate valour of 
her subjects and soldiers.’* The Persians were surprised and repulsed 
under the walls of Artogerassa by a bold and well-concerted sally of 
the Ixjsieged. But the forces of Sapor were continually renewed and 
increased ; the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted ; the 
strength of the walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud conqueror, 
after wasting the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away captive 
i. i> 369 unfortunate queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had 

been the destined bride of the son of Constantine.’^* Yet 

Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis, imdor whose walls Caius, the grandaon of Augustus, 
WM wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, near one of the sources of the 
Tims. See D’Ahvillo, Qeographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 106. 

^ Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 701) proves from chronology that 
Olympias must have been the mother of Para.^ 


• According to M. St. Martin, Sapor, 
though supported by the two apostate 
Armenian princes, Meroujan the Ardz- 
ronnian and Vahan the Mamigonian, was 
gallantly resisted by Arsaces, and his 
brave though impious wife Pharandsem. 
His troops were defeated by Vasag, the 
high constable of the kingdom. But after 
four years' courteous defence of his 
kin^om, Arsaoes was abandoned by his 
noUes, and obliged to accept the perfi* 
dioua hospitality of Sapor. He was 
blinded and imprisoned in the " Castle 
of Oblivion;" nis brave general Vasag 
was flayed ^ive ; his skin stuffed and 
placed near the king in his lonely prison. 
It was not till numy years after (a.d. 371) 
that he stabbed himself, according to the 
story (St M. iU. 387, 389), in • 


paroxysm of excitement at his restoration 
to royal honours. St. Martin, Additions 
to Le Beau, iii. 283, 296. — M. 

Pharandsem, not Olympias, refusing 
the orders of her captive husband to sur- 
render herself to Sapor, threw herself into 
Artogerassa. St. Martin, iii. 293, 302. 
She defended herself for fourteen months, 
till famine and disease had left few sur- 
vivors out of 11,000 soldiers aud 600C 
women who had taken refuge in the for- 
tress. She then threw open the gates 
with her own hand. M. St. Martin adds, 
what even the horrors of oriental warfare 
will scarcely permit us to credit, that she 
was exposed by Sapor on a public scaffold 
to the brutal lusts ofdiis soldiory, and 
afterwards empaled, iii. 373, &c.— M. 

* An error ncoording to St, M. 973.— M. 
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if Sapor already triumphed In the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt that a country is unsubdued as long as the 
minds of the people are^ actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first 
opportunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, and of 
signalising their immortal hatrqd to the Persian name. Since the 
conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations considered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, 
of the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy over a super- 
stitious people was uniformly exerted in the cause of Rome ; and as 
long as the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxerxes 
the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious connexion 
always threw a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. A 
numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, 
as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. By 
the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to 
the choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare that his regard for his 
children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only 
consideration which prevented him from openly renouncing the 
alliance of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving the East in 
a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious measures, to support 
the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve 
legions established the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A 
powerful army, under the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. 
But they were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; and such was 
the implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had 
clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 
Yet these appearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious 
negociation. The contending parties supported their claims by mutual 
reproaches of perfidy and ambition; and it should seem that the 
oripnal treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, since they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal to the 
partial testimony of the generals of the two nations who had assisted 
at the negociations.'^® The invasion of the Goths and Huns, which 

Ammianus r^xvii. 12, xxix. 1, xxx. 1, 2) has described the events, without the 
dates, of the Persian war, Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen, 1. iii. c. 28, p. 261, c. 31; 
p. 266, c. 36, p. 271) affords some additional facts; but it is extremely difficult to 
Mparate truth from fable. 
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soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman empire, exposed 
the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, 
and perhaps the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maxims of 
tranquillity and moderation. His death, which happened in 
A.D. 3»o. maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed in a 

moment the court and councils of JPersia, and their attention was 
most probably engaged by domestic troubles and the distant eflforts of 
a Carmanian war.^^^ The remembrance of ancient injuries 
of peace, ^ was lost in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of 
Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though 
tacit consent of both empires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. In 
the first years of the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived 
at Constantinople to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the former 
reign, and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephantSw^®® 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the reign 
of Valcns, the adventures of Para form one of the most 
ofpuni, king striking and singular objects. The noble youth, by the 
nnenm. mother Olympias, had escaped through the 

Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the protection 
of the emperor of the East. By his timid councils, Para was 
alternately supported, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pre- 
sence of their natural sovereign,*" and the ministers of Valens were 
satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public faith, if their 
vassal was not suffered to assume the diadem and title of King. 
But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were con- 
founded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. 
They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of 
Para himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives 
of his most faithful servants, and held a secret and disgraceful 
correspondence with the assassin of his father and the enemy of his 
country. Under the specious pretence of consulting with the 
emperor on the subject of their common interest, Para was persuaded 
to descend from the mountains of Armenia, where his party was in 

Artaxerxes was the successor and brother (the cousin-german) of the great Sapor, 
and the guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, 1. iv. [c. 26] p. 136, edit. Louvre 
[p. 263, ed. Bonn.]) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86, 161. The authors of 
that unequal work have compiled the Sassaniau dynasty with erudition and diligence? 
but it is a preposterous arrangement to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into 
two distinct histories. 

Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22; and Orosius, 1. vii. c. 34. Ictumque turn 
fmduB est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc (a.d. 416) tranquillissime fruitur. 

• On the peconquest of Armenia by Par^, or rather by Mousclegh, tho 
gonian, see St. M. iii. 375, 383.— ^M. 
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arms, and to trust his independence and safety to the discretion of a 
perfidious court. The king of Armenia, for such he appeared in hit 
own eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due honours 
by the 'governors of the provinces through which he passed; but 
when he arrived at Tarsus^ in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under 
various pretences, his motions viere watched with respectful vigilance, 
and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, dissembled his 
fears, and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted on horse- 
back with three hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment immediately communicated his 
flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
endeavoured, without success, tc dissuade him from prosecuting his 
rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the 
royal fugitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming 
to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first cloud of arrows that 
was discharged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the 
gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two days and two 
nights, Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; 
but the passage of the river, which they were obliged to swim,* was 
attended with some delay and some loss. The country was alarmed, 
and the two roads, which were only separated by an interval of three 
miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under 
the command of a count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had 
not revealed the danger and the means of escape. A dark and 
almost impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind him the count and 
the tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along the 
public highways. They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success : and seriously alleged that the 
king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a 
borrowed shape.^ After his return to his native kingdom, Para still 
continued to profess himself the friend and ally of the Romans : but 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the 
secret sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valens. 
The execution of the bloody deed was committed to the 
subtle prudence of Count Trajan, and he had the merit of 

• On planks floated by bladders. — M. pious mother Pharandsem had deToted 

^ It IS curious enough that the Ar- mm h; the demons on his birth. St. « 
menian historian/FaustuB of Byzantium, tin, iv. 23.— M. 
represents Pera ss a msgieien. Hie iia* 
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insinuating himself into the confidence of the credulous prince, that 
he might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para 
was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared with aL 
the pomp and sensuality of the East; the hall resounded with 
cheerful music, and the company was already heated with wine, 
when the count retired for an instant; drew his sword, and gave the 
signal of the murder. A robust and desperate barbarian instantly 
rushed on the king of Armenia, and, though he bravely defended 
his life with the first weapon that chance offered to his 
hand, the table of the Imperial general was stained with 
the royal blood of a guest and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, that, to attain a 
doubtful object of political interest, the laws of nations, and the 
sacred rights of hospitality, w^ere inhumanly violated in the face of 
the world.'®® 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans 
V. thb secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their do- 
olTuestaof The victories of the great Hermanric,'^^ king of 

Hernianric. the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race of the Amali, 
have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to the 
exploits of Alexander: with this singular, and almost incredible, 
difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 
supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed with glory and 
success in the extreme period of human life, between the age of 
fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The independent tribes 
were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the king of the 
Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefs of the 
Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed the 
more humble appellation of Judges; and, among those judges, 


** Bee in Ammianus (xxx. 1) the adventures of Para. Moses of Chorene calls him 
Tkidates ; and tells a long and not improbable story of his son Gnelus, who after- 
wards m^e himself popular in Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning 
king (1. iii. c. 21, Ac., p. 253, Ac.).* 

The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric seems to be one of 
the valuable fragments which Jornandes (c. 23) borrowed from the Gothic histories 
of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus.^ 


* This note is a tissue of mistakes. 
Tiridates and Para are two totally dif- 
ferent persons. Tiridates was the father 
of Gnel, first husband of Pharandsem, the 
mother of Para. St, Martin, iv. 27. — M. 

^ The Gothic form of Hermanric is 
Almanareiks, and probably signified great 
or powerful king. His exploits were cele- 
brated in the Gothic legends, which ap- 
pear to have been collected by CassiodoniR, 
from whom Jornandes, as Gibton re- 


marks, borrowed his account. Conse- 
quently, the narrative given in the text 
must be regarded as legendary rather 
than historic. It is probable that the 
extent of his empire has been greatly 
exaggerated. See Grimm, Deutsche Gram- 
maSk, vol. ii. p. 448; Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, p. 83, 208; Deutsche Heldensage, 
p. 2; Schafarik, Slawische AlterthUmer, 
vol. 1 . p 427.— S 
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Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus were the most illustrious, by their 
personal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces^ 
These domestic conquests, which increased the military power of 
llermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. He invaded the 
adjacent countries of the^^orth, and twelve considerable nations, 
whose names and limits cannot^ be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms.*^^ The Hcruli/ who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Maeotis, were renowned for 
their strength and agility ; and the assistance of their light infantry 
was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the wars of the 
barbarians. But the active spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the 
slow and steady perseverance of the Goths ; and, after a bloody 
action, in which the king was slain, the remains of that warlike tribe 
became an useful accession to the camp of Hermanria He then 
marched against the Venedi unskilled in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modem Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not 
inferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advan- 
tages of exercise and discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, 
the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines of 
the iEstii,^^^ an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the 
province of Esthonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade 
of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of the Mother 
of the Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the iEstian warriors 
to content themselves with wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that 
wealthy country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the arms, 
of Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, 
of the Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part of Germany 

M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vi. p. 311-329) investigates, 
with more industry than success, the nations subdued by the arms of Hermanric. 
He denies the existence of the Vcainobroncce, on account of the immoderate length of 
their name. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed the 
country of the Mediomatrici, 

*** The edition of Grotius (Jomandes, p. 642) exhibits the name of But 

reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the jEstii, whose manners and situation 
are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Gexmania, c. 45).* 


On the origin and migrations of the 
Heruli, see Editor's note, c. xxxix., 
note 37. — 8. 

*» The Venedi were undoubtedly Slavo- 
nians, as both their name and their locality 
prove. The Germans have always called 
all Slavonians Wends or Vends. — S. 

* Tacitus speaks of ^tiorum gentes," 


which leads us to expect that it is a col« 
lective name; and this is probably the 
case. It appears to mean the men of the 
East, and to have been a name given by 
the Germans to their eastern neighbours, 
the inhabitants of the present coasts of 
Prussia, Courland, and Esthonia. Latham, 
The Germania of Tsucitus, p, 166, 8. 
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and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of the globe 
incapable of perpetuating and adorning the glory of its heroes. The 
name of Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits are 
imperfectly known : and the Romans themselves appeared uncon- 
scious of the progress of an aspiring power which threatened the 
liberty of the North and the peace of the empire.^ 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the 
The cause Imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and libe- 
ootbiewar, Tality they had received so many signal proofs. They 
A.D. 366 . respected the public peace ; and if an hostile band some- 
times presumed to pass the Roman limit, their irregular conduct was 
candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, who had been 
raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths with 
bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some design of marching 
their confederate force under the national standard, they were 
easily tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, by 
their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The public 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries ; but 
the design was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, 
that the army which passed the Danube amounted to the number of 
thirty thousand mea^^^ They marched with the proud confidence that 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of the Roman empire ; 
and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the weight of the 
barbarians, who displayed the insolence of masters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their 
appetites retarded their progress; and before the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Proco- 
pius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the 
civil and military powers were resumed by his successful rival. A 
chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their retreat, and 
intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indignantly threw down their 
arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and chains : 


Ammianus (xxxi. 3) observes, in general terms, Ermenrichi .... bellicoEisRinii 
Regis, et per multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis gentibus formidati, &c. 

Valens .... dooetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Gothorum, e& tempc state 
intactam ideoque Bsevissimam, conspirantem in unum, ad pervadenda parari collimitia 
Thraciarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vi. p. 332) has curiously ascer* 
tained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of Ammianes, and the 10,CK)< 
of Zosimus, we^:e only th© ftrst division^ qf th? GotMq army? 
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the numerous captives were distributed in all the cities of the East 
and the provincials, who were soon familiarised with their savage 
appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure their own strength 
with these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the 
object of their terror. 'Khe king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone 
could deserve so lofty a title) jvas grieved and exasperated by this 
national calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court 
of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance which 
had so long subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They 
alleged that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian; they required the 
immediate restitution of the noble captives ; and they urged a very 
singular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in 
hostile array, were entitled to the sacred character and privileges of 
ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extra- 
vagant demands was signified to the barbarians by Victor, master- 
general of the cavalry, who expressed, with force and dignity, the 
just complaints of the emperor of the East.^^® The negociation 
was interrupted, and the manly exhortations of Valeiitinian en- 
couraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the 
empire.'^’ 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated 
by a contemporary historian but the events scarcely HoRtiuties 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the preliminary 1 "^. 3^7%'68 
steps of the approaching decline and fall of the empire. 

Instead of leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to the 
banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, the 
aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave Athanaric the 
danger and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy who wielded 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of boats 
was established upon the Danube, the presence of Valens animated his 
troops, and his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor and Arintheus, 
his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. The operations of 

The march and subsequent negociation are described in the Fragment* 
of Kunapius (Excei-pt. Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvre [p. 47, ed. Bonn]\ The j.ro- 
vinciuls, who afterwards became familiar with the barbarians, found tliat tlieir 
si l ength wns more apparent than real. They wei-e tall of stature, but their legs 
\.ere cluniay and th6ir shoulders were narrow. 

Valens eiiim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbitiio, arma con- 
onssit ill Gothos ratioiie justd permotus. Ammianus (xxvii. 4) then proceeds to 
(h scribe, not the country of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province of 
'1‘hi‘ace. which was not affected by the war. 

Kunapius, in Excer[)t. Legat. p. 18, 19 [p. 47, 48, ed. Bonn]. The Ortik 
sophist must liaf e considered as otie and the same war, the whole series of Gothtfi 
history tiU the victories and peace of Theodosius. 
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the campaign were conducted by their skill and experience ; out they 
found it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in 
the mountains, and the devastation of the plains obliged the Romans 
themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcianopolis. 
The third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and 
more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived 
the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very extensive 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Atha- 
naric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel 
precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised a large 
reward for the head of every Goth that was brought into the Imperial 
camp. The submission of the barbarians appeased the resentment 
of Valens and his council : the emperor listened with satisfaction 
to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Con- 
stantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a share in the public 
deliberations; and the same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who 
had successfully directed the conduct of the war, were empowered 
to regulate the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade which 
the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was restricted to two cities on the 
Danube ; the rashness of their leaders was severely punished by the 
suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which 
was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advantageous 
than honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on 
this occasion, appears to have consulted his private interest, without 
expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his own dignity, an<l 
that of his tribe, in the personal interview which was proposed b/ 
the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his declaration that it wa^ 
impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to 
set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more than 
probable that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed 
by the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two independent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor of the East, 
and the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of 
armed foiiowerg, advanced in their respective barges to the middle of 
the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery 
of hostages, Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople, and the 
Gutlis remained in a state of tranquillity about six years, till they 
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were violently impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerabla 
host of Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen re^ons (^f 
the North. • 

The amperor of the West, who had resigned t(. his brother the 
command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate warof the 
care the defence of the Rhaetjan and Illyrian provinces, sll^tSns, 
which spread so many hundred miles along the greatest 
of the European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian was con- 
tinually employed in adding new fortifications to the security of the 
frontier ; but the abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment 
of the barbarians. The Quadi complained that the ground for an 
intended fortress had been marked out on their territories, and their 
complaints were urged with so much reason and moderation, that 
Equitius, master-general of Illyricum, consented to suspend the pro- 
secution of the work till he should be more clearly informed of the 
will of his sovereign. This lair occasion of injuring a rival, and of 
advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the praefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
piissions of Valentinian were impatient of control, and he credu- 
lously listened to the assurances of his favourite, that, if the govern- 
ment of Valeria, and the direction of the work, were intrusted to the 
zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be impor- 
tunia with the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians. The 
subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the 
arrogance of a young and worthless minister, who considered hia 
rapid elevation as the proof and reward of his superior merit He 
affected, however, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, king 
of the Quadi, with some attention and regard; but this artful 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the ])ressing invitation of Marcellinus. 
I am at a loss how to vary the narrative of similar crimes ; or how 
to relate, that, in the course of the same year, but in remote parts of 
the empire, the inhospitable table of two Imperial generals was 
stained with the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly 
murdered by their order, and in their presence. The fate of 
Gabinius, and of Para, was the same : but the cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians and the free and darijig spirit of the 

The Gothic war ia described by Ammianue (xxvii. 5), Zoaimus (1. iv. [c. 10] 
p. 211-214), and Themistiiis (Orat. x. p. 129-141), The orator ThemistiuB was sent 
from the senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victorious emperor ; and hia 
aervile eloquence compares Yalens on the Danube to Achilles m the Scamander. 
Jornandes foxvats a war peculiar to the Vtsi-Goths, and inglorious to the Gothic 
tmae (Mascou^ Hist, of the Germans, vii. 8). 
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Germans. 1 he Quadi were much declined from'" that formidable 
power which, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror 
to the gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms and courage ; 
their courage was animated by despair, and they obtained the usual 
reinforcement of the cavalry of their Saripatian allies. So improvi- 
dent was the assassin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when 
the bravest veterans had been drawn away to suppress the revolt of 
Firmus, and the whole province was exposed, with a very feeble 
defence, to the rage of the exasperated barbarians. They invaded 
Pannonia in the season of harvest, unmercifully destroyed every 
object of plunder which tliey could not easily transport, and either 
disregarded or demolished the empty fortifications. ITie princess 
ConsUintia, the daughter of the emperor Constantins, and the grand- 
daughter of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That 
royal maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Procopius, 
was now the destined wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed train. 
Her person was saved from danger, and the republic from disgrace, 
by the active zeal of Messalla, governor of the provinces. As soon as 
he was informed that the village where she stopped only to dine was 
almost encompassed by the barbarians, he liastily placed her in his 
own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sir- 
mium, which were at the distance of six-and-twenty miles. 

Sirmium might not have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians 
had diligently advanced during the general consternation of the magis- 
trates and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Praetorian praefect, 
sufficient time to recover his own spirits and to revive the courage of 
the citizens. He shilfully directed their strenuous eflbrts to repair 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers to protect the capital 
of the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed 
the murder of their king. Equitius could bring into the field no 
more than two legions, but they contained the veteran strength of 
the Maesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they 
disputed the vain honours of rank and precedency was the cause of 
their destruction, and, while they acted with separate forces and 
divided councils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion provoked 
the emulation of the bordering tribes, and the province of Msesia 
would infallibly have been lost’ if young Theodosius, the duke or 
military commander of the frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat 
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of the public enemy, an intrepid genius worthy of his illustriouf 
father and of his future greatness. 

The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illyricum, but the lateness of 
the season suspended the execution of his designs till the expedition, 
ensuing spring. He marched in'* person, with a consider- 
able part of the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the 
Moselle ; and to the suppliant, ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who 
met him on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that as soon as 
he reached the scene of action he should examine and pronounce. 
When he arrived at Sirmium he gave audience to the deputies of the 
Illyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated their own felicity under 
the auspicious government of Probus, his Praetorian praefect.^^^ 
Valentinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations of their 
loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a 
Cynic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,^ whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province ? “ With tears and groans am I sent 

(replied Iphicles) by a reluctant people.’’ The emperor paused, but 
the impunity of his ministers established the pernicious maxim that 
they might oppress his subjects without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent 
The sev-^re condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the Germans, and 
vindicate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch 
was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a 
fault. He forgot the provocation, remembered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst of 
blood and revenge. The extreme devastation and promiscuous 
massacre of a savage war were justified in the eyes of the emperor, 
and perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retalia- 
tion and such was the discipline of the Romans, and the conster- 

Ammianus (xxix. 6) and Zosimns (1. iv. [c. 16] p. 219, 220) carefully mark the 
origin and progrees of the Quadic and Sarmatian war. 

*** Ammianus (xxx. 5), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, with becoming 
asperity, the oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. When Jerom translated 
and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a.d. 380; see Tillemont, M^m. Ecclds. 
tom. xii. p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his 
country, in the following woixis: “Probus P. P. Illyrici iniquissimis tributorum 
“ exactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Barbaris vastarentur, erasit” 
(Chrou. edit. Scaliger, p. 187; Animadvers. p. 259.) The saint afterwards formed an 
intimate and tender friendship with the widow of Probus; and the name of Comit 
I'lquitius, with less propriety, but without much injustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and 
merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by adopting the extravagant 
dress and manners of the Cynics. 

Ammian. xxx. 5# Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of Valentinian, refuses 
him even this last consolation of revenge. Vastato genitali solo, et inultam patriaiA 
derelinquens (tom. i. p. 26 [Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. 341, ed. Vallars.]). 

VOL. UU U 
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nation of the enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube without 
the loss of a single man. As he had resolved to complete the 
destruction of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of 
Presburg. While the operations of \^ar were suspended by the 
severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt to depre- 
cate the wrath of their conqueror, and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equities, their ambassadors were introduced into the Imperial 
council. They approached the throne with bended bodies and de- 
jected countenances, and, without daring to complain of the murder 
of their king, they afiirmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, ex- 
pressed the violence of his ungoverned fury ; and while his whole 
frame was agitated with convulsive passion a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in his body, and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms 
of his attendants. Their pious care immediately concealed his 
«.i(i death, of situation from the crowd, but in a few minutes the emperor 
vaioiuiuiau, Wcst expired in an agony of pain, retaining his 

semses till the last, and struggling, without success, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and ministers who surrounded the 
A.D. 375, royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of age, 
xovr. 17 . wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the 

twelve years of his reign. 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an ecclcsi- 
The astical historian. “The empress Severa (f relate the 
Grauin? “ fable) admitted into her familiar society the lovely 
tiniuuu. “ Justina, the daughter of an Italian governor; her ad- 
“ miration of those naked charms, which she had often seen in the 

See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 17] 
p. 221), Victor (in Epitom. [c. 45]), Socrates (1. iv. c. 31), and Jorom (in Chron. 
p. 187 [tom. viii. p. 815, ed. Vallars.], and tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. [tom. i. p. 341, 
ed. Vallars.]). 'I'here is much variety of circumstances among them; and Ammianus 
is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

Socrates (1. iv. c. 31 ) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so repug- 
nant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely deserved the formal and 
elaborate dissertation of M. Bonamy (Me'm. de I'Academie, tom. xxx. p. 394-4U5). 
Yet I would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath, instead of following 
Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Magnentius.® 

“ Tliere seems to be no sufficient reason of her first husband, since Valentinian II., 
for rejecting the positive statement of the son of her second mai-riage, was boru 
Zosimus (iv. c. 19, 43), that Justina was in A.n. 371, eighteen years after the death 
the widow of Magnentius; though she of ilagnentius. Clinton, FasU Rom, 
must have been vary young at the death vol. ii. p. 111. — S. 
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‘‘ bath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise that the 
“ emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed ; an(i 
“ his public edict extendi to all the subjects of the empire the same 
“ domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself.” But we 
may be assured, from the eddence of reason as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentiiiian with Severa and with Justina were 
auccessively contracted, and that he used the ancient permission of 
divorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned 
by the church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to 
unite every claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession 
of the Western empire. He was the eldest sou of a monarch whose 
glorious reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice of his 
fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth year of his age 
the royal youth received from the hands of his indulgent father the 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus ; the election 
was solemnly ratified by the consent and applause of the armies of 
Gaul,’^® and the name of Gratian was added to the names of Valen- 
tinian and Valens in all the legal transactions of the Roman govern- 
ment. By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Constantine,® 
the son of Valentiriian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family, which, in a series of three Imperial generations, were 
sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his father the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of his 
age, and his virtues already justified the favourable opinion of the 
army and people. But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves, whilst at the distance of many hundred miles 
Val'entinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions 
which had been so long suppressed by the presence of a master im- 
mediately revived in the Imperial council, and the ambitious design 
of reigning in the name of an infant was artfully executed by Mello- 
baudes and Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the Illyrian 
and Italian bands. They contrived the most honourable pretences 
to remove the popular leaders and the troops of Gaul, who might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successor ; they suggested the 
necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies 
!>y a bold and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was 
respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the son of the de- 
ceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 

Ammianus (xxvii. G) dcscribefl tlic form of this military election, and august 
investiture. Valentinian does not aj)peai’ to have consulted, or even informed, th« 
senate of Home. 


• See genealogical table, vol. ii. p. 349. — S. 

v2 
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the infant prince of the same name, who was only four years old, 
was shown, in the arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
invested, by military acclamation, with the titles and ensigns of 
supreme power. The impending dangers of a civil war were sea- 
sonably prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gratian. He cheerfully accepted ^he choice of the army, declared 
that he should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as 
a rival, and advised the empress, with her son Valentiiiian, to fix 
their residence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, 
while he assumed the more arduous command of the countries beyond 
the Alps. Gratian dissembled his resentment till he could safely 
punish or disgrace the authors of the conspiracy ; and though he 
uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard to his Infant colleague, 
he gradually confounded, in the administration of the Western em- 
pire, the office of a guardian with the authority of a sovereign. The 
government of the Roman world was exercised in the united names 
of Valens and his two nephews ; but the feeble emperor of the East, 
who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother, never obtained any 
weight or influence in the councils of the AVest.^’’'^ 

Amiiiianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 19] p. 222, 223. Tillemont lias proverl 
(Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 707-709) that Gratiwi reigned in Italy, Africa, and 
Illyricum. I have endeavoured to exprcps his antliority over his brother’s dnrninioni^ 
s\ ho used it, in nu ambiguous style. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Manners of the Pastoral Nations. — ^I^roguess of the Huns from China 
TO Europe. — Flight of the Coths. — They pass the Danube. — Gothic 
War. — Dep^eat and Death of Valens. — Guatian invests Theodosius 
WITH THE Eastern Empire. — His Character and Success. — Peace and 
Settlement of the Goths. 

In the second year of the reign of Valentlnian and Valens, on the 
morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part 
of the Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive ’ 

earthquake. The impression was communicated to the 
waters ; the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden 
retreat of the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with the 
hand ; large vessels were stranded on the mud ; and a curious 
spectator ^ amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the 
various appearance of valleys and mountains which had never, since 
tlie formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. But the tide 
soon rci .rned with the weight of an immense and irresistible deluge, 
which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of 
Greece, and of Egypt; large boats were transported and lodged on 
the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the shore ; 
the people, with their habitations, were swept away by the waters ; 
and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day on 
which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inundation. 
This calamity, the report of which was magnified from one province 
to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, and their 
affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary evil. 
They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted the 
cities of Palestine and Bithynia; they considered these alarming 
strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities ; and 
their fearful vanity w^as disposed to confound the symptoms of a 
declining empire and a sinking world.'^ It was the fashion of the 

* Such is the bad taste of Arnmianus (xxvi. 10), that it is not easy to distinguish 
his facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively affirms that he saw the rotten carcase 
of a ship, ad secundum lapid<^, at Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

^ The earthquakes and iuimdatious are variously described by Libanius (Orat. de 
ulciscenda, Juliaui noco, c. x. in Fahricius, Bibl. Graec. tom. vii. p. 158, with a 
learned note of Olearius), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 18j p. 221), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 2), I’e- 
drenus (p. 310, 314 [tom. i. p. 543, 550, ed. Bonn]}, and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186 
[tom. viii. p. 809, edfVallai*s.f, and tom. i. p. 250, in Vit. Hilarion [tom, ii. p. 36, ed. 
Vallars ]). Epidaurus must have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent dtizena 
placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made the sign of the cross; 
the mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 
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times to attribute every remarkable event to the particular will of the 
Deity; the alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible 
chain, with the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious divines could c|istinguish, according to the 
colour of their respective prejudice^, that the establishment of heresy 
tended to produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable 
consequence of the progress of sin and error. Without presuming 
to discuss the truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the his- 
torian may content himself with an observation, which seems to be 
justified by experience, that man has much more to fear from the 
passions of his fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the 
elements.^ The mischievous effects of an earthquake or deluge, a 
hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as they are now mo- 
derated by the prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, who 
amuse their own leisure and exercise the courage of their subjects 
in the practice of the military art. But the laws and manners of 
modern nations protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to complain that 
his life or even his fortune is exposed to the rage of war. In the 
disastrous period of the fall of the Roman empire, which may justly 
be dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and security of 
cacli Individual were personally attacked, and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Germany. 

The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of 
and Goths, the Wcst the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
^ ‘ forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a 

way, by the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile 
tribes more savage than themselves. The original principle of motion 
was concealed in the remote countries of the North, and the curious 
observation of the pastoral life of the Scythians * or Tartars * will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive emigrations. 

® Dicffiarclius the Peripatetic composed a formal treatise to prove this obviouH 
truth, which is not the most honourable to the human species (Cicero, de Officiis, 
ii. 5). 

♦ The original Scythians of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 47-57, 99-101) were confined by 
the Danube and the Palus Macotis within a square of 4000 stadia (400 Roman miles). 
See D’Anville (Mdm. de I’Acaddmie, tom. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus Siculus (tom 
i. 1. ii. [o. 43] p. 155, edit. Wesseling) has mai’ked the gi-adual progress of the name 
and nation. 

* The Tatars or Tartars were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at length the sub- 
iecte, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and his successors, the 
Tart^ formed the vanguard ; and the name which first reached the ears of foreigners 
was applied to the whole nation (Fr^ret, in the Hist, de T Academic, tom, xviii. p. 
60).“ In speaking of all or any of the northern shepherds of Eurox)e or Asia, I indif- 
ferently use the appellations of Scythians or Tartars. 

\ The Tatars or Tartars were a tribe dwelt near lake Bouyir, to the eastward 
nearly allied to the Mongols in race, who of Mongolia. They were among the first 
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The (llfFerent characters that mark the civilized nations of tlie 
globe may be ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, 
which so variously shapes and so artificially composes the 
manners and opinions of an European or a Chinese. But scythiana, 

/••••'' ^ 1 • 1 i. Turtaru. 

the operation ot instinct is more sure and simple than that 
of reason ; it is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped 
than the speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage tribes of 
mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of animals, pre- 
serve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural consequence of the 
imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments still continue the same ; and 
the influence of food or climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, most 
powerfully contributes to form and to maintain the national character 
of barbarians. In every age the immense plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and 
shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose 
restless spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life. In every 
age the Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for their invin- 
cible courage and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been 
rejK'alidly overturned by the shepherds of the North, and their arms 
have spread terror and devastation over the most fertile and warlike 
countries of Europe.'’ On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
the sober historian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision, and is 
compelled, with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners, 
which have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of 
a military life. To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors in the three important 
articles of, I. Their diet ; II. Their habitation ; and III. Their 

® Irnperium Asisp ier qiicesivere: ipsi perpetuo ab alieiio imperio, aiit intacti, aut 
iiivicti, mansere. Since the time of Justin (ii. .S) they have multiplie<l this account. 
Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 64, Hist. G(5n4rale, c. 156), has abridged the 
Tartar conquests. 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war.® 


of the Mongol conquests, and they took exclaimed, ^Erigat nos, mater, coeleste 
afterwards so conspicuous a place in the solatium, quia si proveniant ipsi, vel 

army of Zingis Khan, that their name nos ipsos quos vocamus Tartaros ad 

became synonymous with that of the ' suas Tartareas sedes, unde exierunt, 

Mongols. Their proper name was Tatars, ' retrudemus, vel ipsi nos omnes ad 

It is said to have been changed into ‘ coolum advehsmt.” — Prichard, Physical 

Tartar in consequence of an expression of History of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 278, 332^ 
St. Louis, who, wlien the devastations of 3rd ed.— S. 

Zingis Khan were heard of with horror • Gmy. — M. 
iu western Europe, is reported to hava 
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exercises. The narratives of antiquity are justified by the experience 
of modern times f and the banks of the Berysthenes, of the Volga, 
or of the Selinga will indiflerently present the same uniform >spectacle 
of similar and native manners.® ^ 

I. The corn, or even the rice, wljicli constitutes the ordinary and 
wholesome food of a civilized people, can be obtained only 
^ by the patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the hapjiy 
savages who dwell between the tropics are plentifully nourished by 
the liberality of nature, but in the climates of the North a nation of 
shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful practi- 
tioners of the medical art will determine (if they are able to deter- 
mine) how far the temper of the human mind may be affected by the 
use of animal or of vegetable food ; and whether the common associa- 
tion of carnivorous and cruel deserves to be considered in any oth^r 
light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of hu- 
manity.® Yet, if it be true that the sentiment of compassion is 
imperceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of domestic 
cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects which are disguised 
by the arts of European refinement are exhibited in their naked and 
most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. The 
ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand from which they 
were accustomed to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs 
are served, with very little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling 
murderer. In the military profession, and especially in the conduct 
of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food appears to be 
productive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a bulky and perish- 
able commodity, and the large magazines, which are indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly trans- 
ported by the labour of men or horses. But the Hocks and herds 
which accompany the march of the Tartars afford a sure and in- 


’ The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious though imperfect portrait of tlie 
Scythians. Among the moderns, who describe the uniform scene, the Khan of 
Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his native feelings; and his Genealogical 
History of the 2'atars has been copiously illustrated by the French and English 
editors. Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubmquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. vii.), repre- 
sent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have added Gerbillon 
and the other Jesuits (Description do la Chine, par Du Ilalde, tom. iv.), who accu- 
rately surveyed the Chinese Tartary, and that honest and intelligent traveller, liell 
of Antermony (two volumes in 4to., Glasgow, 1763). 

® The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manners; 1, by the pr(>fes* 
sion of the Mahometan religion; and 2, by the possession of the cities and harvests 
of the Great Bucharia. 

* II est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande sont en general cruel s et fcroces 
plus que les autres hommes. Cette observation eat de tous les lieux, et de tons Ics 
terns ; la barbaric Angloise est connue, &c. Emile de Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. What- 
ever we may think of tho general observation, ve shall not easily' allow the truth oi 
his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic lameuta 
tioDi of Ovid, seduce our reason by exciting our senaibility. 
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creasing supply of flesh and milk; in the far greater part of tlie 
uncultivated waste the vegetation of the gi*ass is quick and luxuriant ; 
and there are few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle of 
the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is mul- 
tiplied and prolonged by^the undistinguishing appetite and patient 
abstinence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of 
those animals that have been killed for the table or have died of 
disease. Horseflesh, which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they devour 
with peculiar greediness, and this singular taste facilitates the success 
of their military operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is always 
followed, in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate 
number of spare horses, who may be occasionally used either to re- 
double the speed or to satisf}' the hunger of the barbarians. Many 
are the resources of courage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part 
of their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather 
of hard curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water, and this 
unsubstantial diet will suj)port, for many days, the life, and even the 
sjiiril of the patient warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve and the hermit might envy, is com- 
monly succeeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful present or the most 
valuable commodity that can be offered to the Tartars ; and the only 
example of their industry seems to consist in the art of extracting 
from mare’s milk a fermented liquor which possesses a very strong 
power of intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the savages, both 
of the old and new world, experience the alternate vicissitudes of 
famine and plenty, and their stomach is inured to sustain, without 
much inoonveiiience, the opposite extremes of hunger and of in- 
temperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an exten- 

. 1 1 • 1 1 • 1 llubitationa. 

sive and cultivated country; and some time must elapse 
before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under 
the same standard, either to defend their own confines, or to invade 
the territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multitude within the walls 
of a city; but these citizens are no longer soldiers, and the arts 
which adorn and improve the state of civil society corrupt the habits 
of the military life. The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity and refinement. The 
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individuals of tlie same tribe are constantly assembled, but they are 
assembled in a camp, and the native spirit of these dauntless slieiv 
herds is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses of 
the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval form, which 
afford a cold and dirty habitation for the firomiscuous youth of both 
sexes. The palaces of the rich consisl of wooden huts, of such a size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by 
a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach 
of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of pre- 
venting the most mischievous confusion in such a perpetual concourse 
of men and animals must gradually introduce, in the distribution, the 
order, and the guard of the encampment, the rudiments of the 
military art. As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds makes a regular march to some 
fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the 
pastoral life, the practical knowledge of one of the most important 
and difficult operations of war. The choice of stations is regulated 
by the difference of the seasons ; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, or, 
at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their camp, behind some 
convenient eminence, against the winds, which are chilled in their 
passage over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These manners 
are admirably adapted to diffuse among the wandering tribes the 
spirit of emigration and conquest. The connection between the 
jKJople and their territory is of so frail a texture that it may be 
broken by the slightest accident. The camp, and not the soil, is the 
native country of the genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property, are always included, 
and in the most distant marches he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear or valuable or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of 
rapine, the fear or the resentment of injury, the impatience of servi- 
tude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge the tribes of 
Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown countries, where they 
might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence or a less formidable 
enemy. The revolutions of the North have frequently determined 
the fate of the South ; and in tlie conflict of hostile nations the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven, from the 
confines of China to those of Germany.^® These great emigrations, 
which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible diligence. 

These Tartar emigmtions have been discovered by M. de Gnignes (Histoire dee 
Huns, tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese language, who 
has thus laid open new and important scenes in the history of mankind. 
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were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of tlie climate. It 
is well known that thg cold of Tartary is much more severe than in 
the midst of the temperate zone might rccosonably be expected ; tl is 
uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, which rise, 
especially towards the east, more than half a mile above the level of 
tile sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which the soil is deeply 
impregnated.^* In the winter season, the broad and rapid rivers 
that discharge theii waters into the Euxinc, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, are strongly frozen, the fields are covered with a bed of snow', 
an. I the fugitive or victorious tribes may securely traverse, with their 
families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface 
of an immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture 
and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as ^ , 

1 1 -tl Exercises. 

the most honourable shepnerds of the iartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of the cattle, their own 
leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. But 
this leisure, instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love 
.And harmony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise 
of the chace. The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and 
serviceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have been cele- 
brated as bold and skilful riders, and constant practice had seated 
them so firmly on horseback that they were supposed by strangers to 
])erform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to 
sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous arm, and the weighty arrows is directed to its object 
with unerring aim and irresistible force. These arrows are often 
pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, which increase and 
multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy, — the hare, the 
goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the antelope. 
The vigour and patience both of the men and horses are continually 
exercised by the fatigues of the chace, and the plentiful supply of 
game contributes to the subsistence and even luxury of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not confined to 
the destruction of timid or innoxious beasts : they boldly encounter 
the angry wild boar when he turns against his pursuers, excite the 

“ A plain in tlie Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the great wall, was 
found by the missionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces above the level of 
the sea. Montesquieu, who has used and abused the relations of travellers, deduces 
the revolutioj)is of Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weak- 
ness and strength, touch eiwh other without any temperate zone (Esprit des Loix, L 
xvii. c. 3). 
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sluggish courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger as he 
slumbers in the thicket. Where there is danger, there may be glory ; 
and the mode of hunting which opens the fairest field to the exertions 
of valour may justly be considered as the image and as the school of 
war. The general hunting matches, the pride and delight of the 
Tartar princes, compose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to en- 
compass the game of an extensive district ; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre, where the ca})tive 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting the prescribed order of their 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye and 
their steps to a remote object, of preserving their intervals, of sus- 
pending or accelerating their pace according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left, and of watching and repeating the 
signals of their leaders. Their leaders study in this practical school 
the most important lesson of the military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ against a 
human enemy the same patience and valour, the same skill and 
discipline, is the only alteration which is required in real war, and 
the amusements of the chace serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire.'^ 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance 

of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The tribes 

Government. t* *1111 ’ 1 r 

01 bcythia, distinguished by the modern appellation of 
Ilords, assume the form of a numerous and increasing family, which, 
in the course of successive generations, has been propagated from the 
same original stock. The meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars 
preserve with conscious pride the inestimable treasure of their 
genealogy, and, whatever distinctions of rank may have been intro- 
duced by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves and each other as the descendants of the first 
founder of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, of adopting 
the bravest and most faithful of the captives, may countenance the 
very probable suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in a 
great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice which 

** Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iii. c. 7) represents the full glory and 
extent of the Mo^l chace. The Jesuits Gerhillon aud Verbiest followed the emperor 
Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. iv. p. 
81, 290, &c., folio edit. ). His gi’audson, Kienloug, who unites the Tartar discipline 
with the laws aud learning of China, describes (Plloge de Moukden, p. 273-2S5), ati A 
poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 
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has obtained the sanction of time and opinion produces the effects of 
truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary ot)e- 
illence to the head of their blood, and their chief, or mursa, as the 
repres'^ntative of tlieir great father, exercises the authority of a judge 
in peace and of a leader ^n war. In the original state of the pastoral 
world, each of the mursas (ff we may continue to use a modern 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and separate 
family, and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed by superior force or mutual consent. But the constant operation 
of various and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
I lords into national communit-es, under the command of a supreme 
head. The weak were desirous of support, and the strong were 
ambitious of dominion ; the power which is the result of union 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, 
as the vanquished were freely admitted to share the advantages of 
victory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves and 
their followers under the formidable standard of a confederate nation. 
The most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the military 
command, to which he was entitled by the superiority either of nu rlt 
or of power. lie was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his 
ecjuals, and the title of Khan expresses in the language of the North 
of Asia the full extent of the regal dignity. The right of hereditary 
succession was long confined to the blood of the founder of the 
monarchy ; and at this moment all the Khans who reign from 
Crimea to the wall of China are the lineal descendants of the re- 
nowned Zingis.^^ But, as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an 
infant are often disregarded, and some royal kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes arc levied on the tribes 
to support the dignity of their national monarch and of their peculiar 
chief, and each of those contributions amounts to the tithe both of 
their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the 
tenth part of the wealth of his people ; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is 
able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to 
reward the most deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and 
to obtain from the gentle influence of corruption the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stern mandates of authority. The 

See the secoud volume of the Genealogical History of the Tartars, and the lists of 
the Khans at the end of the life of Gengls, or Zingis. Under tlie reign of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore tho regal ap^llation 
of Khan ; and 4:he conqueror of Asia contented himself with the title of Ernir or 
6^1tan. Abulghazi, part v. c. 4. D’Herbelot, BibliothN^ue Onentide, p. 878. 
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manners of his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and 
rapine, might excuse in their eyes such partial acts of tyranny as 
would excite the horror of a civilised people* but the power of a 
despot has never been acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the khan is confkied within the limits of 
his own tribe, and the exercise of his royal prerogative has been 
moderated by the ancient institution of a national council. The 
(^oroultai,'^ or Diet, of the Taidars was regularly held in the spring 
and autumn in the midst of a plain, where the princes of the 
reigning family and the inursas of the respective tribes may con- 
veniently assemble on horseback with their martial and numerous 
trains, and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, must 
consult the inclination, of an armed people. Tlic rudiments of a 
feudal government may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conflict of those hostile 
nations has sometimes terminated in the establishment of a powerful 
and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and fortified 
by the arms of dependent kings, has spread his conquests over 
Europe or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the North have sub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities ; and the 
introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom of the people, 
nas undermined the foundations of the throne. 


Sec the Diets of the ancieut Huns (De Guignes, toni. ii. p. 2G), and a curious 
description of those of Zingis (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. i. c. 6, 1. iv. c. 11). Such assem- 
blies are frequently mentioned in the Persian history of Timur, though they served 
only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 

** Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not existed, between the 
liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartars (Esprit des Loix, 1. x\ii. 
c. 5, 1. xviii. c. 19, &c.). 


* Since the time of Gibbon our know- 
ledge of the languages of the nomadic 
tribes of Asia has been enlarged, and we 
are now enabled to classify th^ese nations 
\sdth greater accuracy than was possible 
at an earlier period. As we shall have 
frequent occasion to speak of them in 
subsequent notes, it is necessary to enter 
somewhat in detail into this subject. 

The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the 
vast area reaching from the Uraliiui 
mountains to the sea of China and Japan, 
and from the northern limits of Persia 
and India to the frozen ocean of Siberia, 
though a portion of the latter country is 
also occupied by other I’aces. These 
various tribes were originally one race, as 
is proved by an examination of their lan- 
guages, though, like the members of the 
Indo-European race, they are now diWded 
into different families, speaking languages 
mutually imi^telli^ble, but beaiing a 


strong resemblance to one another in 
their physical and moral characters and 
habits of life. They are now divided into 
four branches, called respectively tho 
Mongolian, Tungusian, Turkish, and 
Ugrian. 

I. The Mongolian Ra.ce. — The Mon- 
golians are tho least numerous of tho 
four, and were confined to a compara- 
tively small territory till the time of 
their national hero Zingis Khan, when 
they first occur in history. Even in his 
armies and those of his successors, most 
of the soldiers were Turks, while the cap- 
tains were Mongolians (see c. Ixiv.). 
With the exception of a few scattered 
bords, the Mongolians are still confined 
to the country northward of the great 
wall of China and westward of the Mand- 
shu country. 

II. The Tungusian Race extends on 
the east from the Yenesei to the sea ixt 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved in the 
frequent and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians, situation 
The modern Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of their oflytiS! 
ancestors;^® and our knowledge of the history of the 
Scythians is derived froM their intercourse with the learned and 
civilised nations of the South— the Greeks, the Persians, and the 
Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted their 
colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect discovery 
of Scythia, from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as for as 
the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Mount Caucasus, 

Abiilgliazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical History, relates the 
miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars concerning the times which pre* 
ocdod the reign of Zingis. 


Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast 
of the Icy Sea, between the Y'enesci and 
the Lena, to the Yellow Sea on the south- 
east. Among the numerous tribes of the 
Tungusian race, some of which are very 
barbarous, the only one which has exor- 
cised an influence upon the history of the 
world is that of the Mandshtis, the pre- 
sent rulers of China. 

III. The Turkish Race, the most 
widely extended of the four, and one of 
the T'' 3st coiisidcrablo of the families of 
the world, occupies as a continuous popu- 
lation the vast extent of country from 
the neighbourhood of the lake Baikal, 
110® E. long., to the eastern boundaries 
of the Greek and Slavonic countries of 
Europe. One isolated tribe— the Yakuts 
—dwell in the remote east, upon the 
river Lena and the coasts of the Icy Sea, 
The chief divisions of the Turks are: — 
1. The Onigours, on the west of the Mon- 
gol frontier, the most anciently civilised 
tribe of the Turkish race. 2. Turks of the 
Sandy Desert^ conterminous with Mon- 
golia and Tibet. 3. Turks of KhoteUy Kash- 
oar, and Yarkend, conterminous with 
Tibet. 4. The Kirghis, in Independent 
Tartary. 6. The UzbeJis, the Turks of 
Bokhara. 6. The Turkomans, inhabiting 
the Persian frontier of Independent Tar- 
tary from Balk to the Caspian. 7, The 
Osmanli, or Ottoman Turks, the Turks of 
the Tuiikish empire. 8. The Nogays, 
dwelling north of the Caucasus, between 
the lower Don and the lower Volga. 9. 
The Turks of the Russian Empire. 10. The 
isolated Yakuts of the Lena, already men- 
tioned. 

IV. The Ugrun Race, also called the 
Finnish or Tschudish.— This people left 
the great eastern plateau of Asia, and 
settled in the iioi*th-west of Asia and the 
Dortl^ of Europe, at a period long antece- 


dent to all historical documents. They 
extend {is a continuous population from 
the Yenesei on the east to Norway on the 
west. The eastern branches of this race 
are the Vogiils and the Ostiaks, between 
the Ural mountains and the Yenesei, in- 
habiting the country fonnerly called 
Ugrien, Jugrien, or Jugoria; the most 
important of the western branches are the 
Finns and Lappes. The Magyai's of Hun- 
gary are also members of the Ugrian race. 
This people, in the ninth century of the 
Christian era, descended from the southern 
part of the Uralian mountains, and settled 
on the plains of the lower Danube, They 
called themselves Magyars, but the Rus- 
sians gave them the name of Ugri, as ori- 
ginating from Ugria, and this name has 
been corrupted into Ungri and Hunga- 
rians. The Magyars are the only people 
of the Ugrian race who have exercised 
any influence upon the history of the 
world. 

Upon the ethnology and languages of 
the above-mentioned races the following 
are the most important works since the 
time of Gibbon: — Klaproth, Tableaux 
Historiquea de I’Asie, Paris, 1826, 4to.; 
Re'musat, Recherches sur les Langues 
Tartares, Paris, 1820, and several essays 
by the same writer in his Me'langea Asi- 
atiques, Paris, 1825-26, 2 vols. 8vo., and 
Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, 1829, 2 
vols. 8vo.; D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mon- 
goles, La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834, 4 
vols.; Schott, Versuch fiber die Tataris- 
chen Spracheu; F. H. Miiller, Der Ugrische 
Volkstamm, Bierlin, 1837-39, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
Neumann, Die Volker des sudlichen 
Ruislands, Leipzig, 1847 ; Prichard, Re- 
searches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, vols. iii. and iv. ; Latham, 
The Natural History of the Varietiei 
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which, in the language of poetry, was described as the utmost boundary 
of the earth. They celebrated, with simple cr,edulity, the virtues of 
the pastoral life : they entertained a more rational apprehension of 
the strength and numbers of the warlike barbarians,^® who con- 
temptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius, the son of 
IlystaspesJ^ The Persian inonarchs had extended their western 
conquests to the banks of the Danube and the limits of European 
Scythia. The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct their course 
towards the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable quarrel of Tran 
and Touran is still th3 theme of history or romance : the famous, 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan and 
Asfendiar, was signalised, in the defence of their country, against the 
Afraslabs of the North ; and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus 
iind Alexander. In the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the east, by the mountains 
of Imaus or Caf ; and their distant prospect of the extreme and 
inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by 
fiction. Rut those inaccessible regions are the ancient residence of a 
powerful and civilised nation,^^ which ascends, by a probable tradition, 

In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes from the bloody 
fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. He would not, by changing the 
lirospcct, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

Thucydides, 1. ii. c. 97. 

See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into the Moldavian 
desei*t, between the Danube and the Dniester, the king of the Scythians sent him a 
mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows; a tremendous allegory! 

These wars and heroes may be found under their respective titlesy in the Bib- 
liotheque Orientale of D’Herbelot. They have been celebrated in an epic poem of 
sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi,® the Homer of Persia. See the history 
of Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lament that Mr. Jones has suspended 
the pTirsuit of Oriental learning.*’ 

The Caspian sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are laboriously illustrated 
in the Examen Critique des Historions d'Alexandre, which compares the true geo- 
graphy and the errors produced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

The original seat of the nation aj»pears to have been in the north-west of China, 

® Ferdu.si is yet imperfectly known to No. 1, 1835. A splendid and critical 
European readers. An abstract of tho edition of the whole work has been jiub* 
whole poem has been published by Goerres lishcd by a very learned English Oriental- 
in German, under the title 'Mas Helden- ist. Captain Macan, at the expense of the 
buch des Iran.*’ In English, an abstract king of Oude. As to the number of 
with poetical translations, by Mr. Atkin- G0,u00 couplets. Captain Macan (Preface, 
son, has appeared, under the auspices of page 39) states that he never saw a MS. 
the Oriental Fund. But to translate a containing more than 56,685, including 
poet a man must be a poet. The best doubtful and spurious passages aua 
account of the poem is in an article by episodes. — M. 

Von Hammer in the Vienna Jahrbiicher, ** The later studios of Sir W. Jones 
1820; or perhaps in a masterly article in were more in unison witu the wishes of 
Cochrane’s Foreign Quarterly Review, the public, thus expressed by Gibbon, — 
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above foi ty centuries ; and which is able to verify a series of uear 
two thousand years the perpetual testimony of accurate and 
contemporary historians.’** The annals of China®’* illustrate the state 

ill the provinces of Chensi and f^Jhansi. Under the two first dynasties the principal 
town wtts still a moveable camp ; the villages were thinly scattered ; more land was 
employed in pasture than in tillage ; tne exercise of hunting was ordained to clear 
the country from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a desei-t; and the 
southora provinces were peopled wdth Indian savages. The dynasty of the JJan 
(before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual fonn and extent. 

^ The ficra of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2952 to 2132 
years before Christ; and the year 2G37 has been chosen for the lawful epoch by the 
authority of the present emperor. The difference arises from the uncertain duration 
of the two first dynasties; and the vac;.nt space that lies beyond them, as far as the 
real, or fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authentic chro- 
nology from the year 841 ; the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which 
have been verified) wore observed between the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The 
historical period of China does not ascend above the Greek Olympiads.® 

After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Ilan (before 
Christ 206) was the acra of the revwal of learning. The fragments of ancient litera- 
ture were restored; the charact^^r3 were improved and fixed; and the future preserva- 
tion of books was secured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of 
printing. Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history of 
China. His labours were illustrated and continued by a series of one hundred and 
eighty historians. The substance of their works is still extant; and the most con- 
siderable of them are now deposited in the king of France’s library. 

China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; of the missionaries at 
Pekin, and Messrs. Fr^ret and De Guignes at Paris. The substance of the three pre- 
ceding notes is extracted from the Chou-king, with the preface and notes of M. de 


• The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe, 
Klaproth, ll^musat, and Neumann, accept 
without scruple the statements of the 
Chinese authors respecting the antiquity 
of their monarchy, Rdmusat says that 
the history of China goes back with cer^ 
tainty to the twenty-second century before 
our era, and that traditions, entitled to 
credit, allow us to date its commencement 
four centuries earlier, in the year 2637 b.c., 
in the 61st year of the reign of Hoang- ti. 
(Kdmusat, Nouveaux Mdlanges Asiatiques, 
vol. i. p. 65.) But notwithstanding the 
authority of these scholars, the laws of 
historical criticism compel us to reject the 
ancient date which they assign to the 
Chinese monarchy, and even the much 
later date which Gibbon gives as the com- 
mencement of the historical period of 
China. The earliest extant history of 
China is by Ssema-Thsian (called by Gib- 
bon Sematsien in note 24), who was bom 
in B.c. 145, and published his work about 
the cominencement of the first century 
before our era. We leam from him that 
the ancient chronicles had been destroyed 
in B.C. 213; and it appears that he was 
obliged to have recourse chiefly to tradi- 
tion for the period preceding the Han 
dynasty. (Remusat, ut supra, vol, ii. 
p. 132.) A histox^ handed down by tra- 
dition for 2000 years cannot be accepted as 
YOX*. UX, 


a real narrative of facts ; and even if Ssema- 
Thsian recovered most of the ancient 
annals, we know nothing of their value, 
whether they were written by contem- 
poraries of the events which they record, 
or whether, like the Greek genealogies of 
the heroic ages, they were the inventions 
of a later period. At all events we cannot 
with certainty place the commencement of 
the historical period of China earlier than 
B.c. 206, the beginning of the Han dynasty. 
Even if the thirty-six eclipses which are 
said to have been observed between 722 
and 480 B.c. have been really verified, k 
would only prove that some kind of 
records had been preserved before the Han 
dynasty; but even these astronomical cal- 
culations have been called in question by 
competent judges. Moreover many of the 
details of early Chinese history rest upon 
the authority of Ma-touan-lin, who in the 
thirteenth century of our era compiled 
an encyclopaedia of history, antiquities, 
and literature. His work is considered 
as one of great authority by Chinese 
scholars, but cannot be of any value as 
an independent testimony respecting the 
early period. (Rdmusat, ut supra, vol. ii. 
p. 166.) There are some go^ remarks 
upon the value of early C^ese history 
in Iiatham’s Natural History of the Va 
rieties of Man, p. 56^ scg.— S. 
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and re\T)lutions of tlic pastoral tribes, which may still be distinguished 
by the vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars— the vassals, the 
enemies, and sometimes the conquerors of U great empire, whose 
policy has uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous valou’' of the 
barbarians of the North. From the mouth of the Danube to the sea 
of Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred and 
ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to more than five 
thousand miles. The latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be 
so easily or so accurately measured ; but, from the fortieth degree, 
which touches the wall of China, w^e may securely advance above a 
thousand miles to the northv/ard, till our progress is stopped by the 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead of the 
animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwellings 
of the Tongouscs and the Samoledes : the want of horses and oxen is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs ; and 
the conquerors of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of 
defonned and diminutive savtages, who tremble at the sound of arms.^® 
The Huns,*' who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire 

Oiii^nes, Paris, 1770; The Tonj Kum-fCanj-Mou, translated by the P. de Mailla, under 
tlie name of Hist. Gdnorale de la Chine, tom. i. p. xlix.-cc. ; the M^moires sur la 
Cj)ine, Paris, 1770, &c., tom. i. p. 1-523, tom. ii. p. 5-304 ; the Histoire des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 1-131, tom. v. p. 345-302; and the Mdmoires de I’Academie dea luscrip* 
tions, tom. x. p. 377-402, tom. xv. p. 405-564, tom. xviii, p. 178-205, tom. xxxvi. 
p. 104-238. 

^ Soo the Histoire Gdiie'ralo dcs Voyiiges, tom. xviii.; and the Genealogical His- 
toiy, vol. ii. p. 020-004. 

• There has been much controversy widely different from those of their 
among modern 8cholai*s respecting the race ancestors. Moreover the true Mongols 
to which the Huns belonged. The three first appear in history in the time of 
I>rincipal theories are : 1 . That they were Ziugis Khan, as luis been remarked in a 
Muti'jols, which is maintained by Niebuhr, previous note; they are never mentioned 
2. That they were U^rians, which is the by the Byzantine historians, wherciis the 
opinion of Humboldt and of the chief name of the Turks frequently occurs; and 
writers on the subject. 3. That they were it is exceedingly improbable that a con- 
Tark^, which is maintained by Zeuss, queiing race like the Huns should have 
Prichard, and Latham. The last of these remained quiet for so many centuries, 
theories appears to the Editor to be the 2, The argument in favour of the Ugrian 
moat probable, origin of the Huns re.sts chiefly upon the 

1 . The only argument in favour of the supposition that the name of Hungary is 
Mongolian origin of the Huns is derived derived from that of the Hims; and as it 
from the description of their physical is an undoubted fact that the Magyars of 
appearance, which is supposed to cor- Hungary are Ugriaus, the Huns must have 
respond only to the true Mongols of Mon- belonged to the same race. But instead 
golia. But this is a mistake; for many of of deriving the term Hungary from the 
the Turkish tribes of Asia, such as the Huns, it is more natural to connect it with 
Uzbeks, have the real Mongol physi- that of Ugri or Ungri, the name of the 
ognoiny; and it is more natural to look race who peopled it in historical times, 
for the original type of their physical con- 3, The direct evidence in favour of the 
formation in the nomadic tribes of the Turkish ori^ of the Huns is scanty; but 
race thau in the Osmanli Turks of Europe, still there is evidence, which is not the 
who have intermarried with other races, case with the Mongol^ and Ugrian by- 
•nd whoso habits and manner of life are potheees. The Byzantine writers use th» 
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of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the 
pire of China.®^ Their ancient, perhaps their original, 
seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, tract of 
countn.", immediately on the north side of the great wall. 

Tlieir place is at present occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners 
of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two 
hundred thousand families.®® But the valour of the Huns had 
extended the narrow limits of their dominions ; and their , 

, , Their 0011- 

rustic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of TanjoUy quests in 
gradually became the conquerors and the sovereigns of a 
formidable empire. Towardr the east their victorious arms were 
stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered 
between the Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, 
with reluctance, to the standard of the Huns. On the west, near the 
head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. One of the lieutenants 
of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six nations ; 
the Igours,®® distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of letters, 


^ M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. 1-124) has given the original history of the ancient 
ITiong-non, or Huns.* The Chinese geography of their country (tom. i. part ii. 
p. Iv.-lxiii.) seems to comprise a part of their conquests. 

See in Du Halde (tom. iv. p. 18-G5) a circumstantial description, with a correct 
..f the country of the Mongous. 

The Igoiirs, or Vigours, were divided into three branches — hunters, shepherds, 
and husbandmen j and the last class was despised by the two former. See Abulghazi, 
part ii. c. 7.** 


word Huns as the collective name of a 
race, of which the Khazars, Avars, Bul- 
garians, and other nations were subdi- 
visions. Now the Khazars, who are first 
mentioned in a.d. 62G, are expressly said 
by Theophanes to be Turks from the 
East (Toy^*<9i otTo rt}$ Iwa;. eSg Ket^ec^ot/g 
ov4^a^ovcr/v, Tlieoph. p. 263, ed. Paris; 
p. 485, ed. Bonn.); and their chief ruler 
w’as ('hagan, which is evidently the same 
as khan or khakan, the title of all the 
Turkish or Mongolian chiefs or emperors. 
In the samo way the chief ruler of the 
Avars is called Chagan. Moreover the 
description of the manners of the Huns 
resembles that of the Turks or Mongols, 
and not that of the Ugrians; while the 
countries occupied by the Huns, which are 
the samo as the Turkish area, render it 
probable that they were Turks rather than 
Mongols. 

If tho Hiong-nd of the Chinese writers 
are the samo as the Huns of the Classics, 
the identity of the Huns and the Turks 
becomes almost certain. Tho Chinese 
writers say that Jhe Hiong-nu are the same 
Ss the Thii-kii'i, who are the Turks of the 


Altai mountains under a Chinese name, 
and who are mentioned as powerful about 
A.D. 545, It was to the Khagan or 
Khan of these Turks, who was named 
Dizabulus, that Justin sent an embassy in 
A.D. 5G9. (See Editor’s note, c. xlii., next 
to note 36.) — S. 

® Most writers, since the time of Gib- 
bon, follow Do Guignes in identifying the 
Hiong-nou, or Hiong-nii, with the Huns. 
R^musdt says (Recherches sur les Langues 
Tartares, p. 9) that the word Hiong-nd 
signifies “revolted slaves** in Chinese, 
just as most of the names given by the 
Chinese to the nomadic races are expres- 
sive of the hatred which the former people 
felt for these disturbers of their peace. 
But if Hiong-nfi be the same word as Hun, 
it is most likely a native name; since 
otherwise the Greeks and Romans would 
hardly have called tho people by the same 
name, and it is very improbable that the 
Huns should have carried inio Europe the 
contemptuous term applied to them by 
the Chinese. — S. 

^ Tho history of the Tgours, or Oui- 
gours, as they are more con*ectiy called^ 
X 2 
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were in the number of his vassals ; and, by the strange connection of 
numan events, the flight of one of those vacant tribes recalled the 
victorious Parthians from the invasion of Syria*.®'’ On the side of the 
north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the power of the Huns. 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or witnesses to contradict 
their vanity, they might securely "achieve a real, or imaginary, 
conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern Sea was 
fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. But the name of that 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd 
and an exile,®' may be transferred, with much more probability, to the 
Baikal, a capacious bason, above three hundred miles in length,* 
which disdains the modest appellation of a lake,®® and which actually 
communicates with the seas of the North, by the long course of the 
Angara, the Tonguska, and the Yenesei. The submission of so 
many distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but the 
valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the 
wealth and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third century 
before the Christian aera, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length 
was constructed, to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads 
of the Huns ; ®® but this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous 
j)lace in the map of the world, has never contributed to the safety of 

M^moires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17-33. The compre* 
liensive view of M. de Guignoa has compared these distant events. 

The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his singular adventures, are still 
celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and notes, p. 241-247 ; and 
M^moires sur la Chine, tom. iii. p. 317-300. 

See Isbrand Ives in Harris’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 931; Bell’s Travels, V(*I. i. 
p. 247-254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. QfSn^rale des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 283-329. 
They all remark the vulgar opinion, that the holy sea grows angry and tempestuous 
if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical nicety often excites a dispute 
between the absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd obstinacy of travellers. 

33 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 45) 
and De Guigues (tom. ii. p. 59).*» 

has been collected from Chinese author!- the art of writing. Rdmusat, Recherches 
ties by Visdelou, Rdmusat, and Klaproth, sur lesLangues Tartai’es,c. 2, b; D’Ohssou, 
and by D’Ohsson from manuscripts of the Histoire des Mongols, vol. i. ; Prichard, 
Mohammedan historians. Their language Researches into the Physical History ot 
represents the old Turkish language before Mankind, vol. iii. p. 311, scq., 3rd edit, 
it became corrupted by a mixture of Per- — S. 

sian and Arabic words. It was reduced “ The modern Russian accounts make 
to writing many centuries before letters this lake about 400 miles in length, with 
were known among other nations of Cen- a mean bx’eadth of between 30 and 40 
tral Asia. The alphabet of the Ouigours miles. — S. 

is derived from the Syrian Estranghelo, ^ This wall was finished by Chi-hoang- 
and was introduced among them by the ti, of the dynasty of 7’'hsin, b.c. 244. 
missionaries of the Nestorian Christians. According to Chinese authorities its 
It was through the Ouigours that the Isngth is 10,000 li. (On the l{ see Gib- 
Syrian alphabet was diffused among the Don’s note below, No. 52.) It is from 2C 
Mongolian and Tungusian nations. It is bo 25 feet high. R^musat, Nouveaux M4- 
said that at the command of Zingis- langes Asiatiques, vol. p. 58 . — S, 

K.hau the Ouigmrs taught the Mongols 
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an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consi|ted 
of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses ; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather ; 
and by the incredib e spdfed of their march, which was seldom checked 
by torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. 

I'hey spread themselves at once over the face of the country ; and 
their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and discon- 
certed the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army, with the 
The emperor Kaoti,®* a soldier of fortune, whose personal Ant. Christ, 
merit had raised him to the throne, marched against the 
Huns with those veteran troops which had been trained in the civil 
wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by the barbarians ; and, 
after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 
The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency of arms and 
fortifications. They were too easily convinced that, while the blazing 
signals announced on every side the approach of the Huns, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches.^^ A regular payment of money and silk was 
stipulated as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace ; and 
the wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the names 
of a gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of China as well 
as by those of Rome. But there still remained a more disgraceful 
article of tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their 
infancy the children who are bom with a less healthy and robust 
constitution, introduce a remarkable disproportion between the 
numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly and even 
deformed race ; and while they consider their own women as the 
instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, 

^ See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, published at Paris, 
1777, &c., tom. i. p. 442-522. This voluminous work is the translation (by the P. 
de Mailla) of the Tong-Kim-Kang^Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great History 
of Semakouang (a.d. 1084) and his continuators.® 

See a free and ample memorial, presented by a Mandarin to the emperor Venti 
(before Christ 180-157), in Du Ilalde (tom. ii. p. 412-426), from a collection of State 
papers, marked with the rod jtencil by Kanihi himself (p. 384-612). Another memorial 
fiom the minister of war (Kaiig-Mou tom. ii. p. 555) supplies some curious cireuxu* 
Itances of the manners of the Huns. 


^ On ^his wopk see Remusnt, ut supra, vol. ii. n. 156r-4l 
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are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A select 
band of the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to the 
rude embraces of the Huns and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous 
was secured by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, daughters 
of the Imperial family, which vainly^attempted to escape the sacri- 
legious pollution. The situation of these unhappy victims is described 
in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile, under a barbarian 
husband; who complains that sour milk was her only drink, raw 
flesh her only food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, in a 
strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wisli tnat sne were trans- 
formed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object of her 
tender and perpetual regret.^’ 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastoral 
D lin and North : the forces of the Huns were not inferior 

fall of the to thosc of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and their 
ambition might entertain the most sanguine hopes of success. 
But their pride was humbled, and their progress was checked, by the 
arms and policy of Vouti,^® the fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty 
Ant. Christ. Han. In his long reign of fifty-four years, tlie 

141 - 87 . barbarians of the southern provinces submitted to the laws 
and manners of China ; and the ancient limits of the monarchy were 
enlarged from the great river of Kiang to the port of Canton. 
Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a defensive 
war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the country 
of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to 
form magazines, and diflScult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships ; and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers who 
marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in 
safety to the feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese generals 
improved the superiority which they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the Tanjou w'as surprised in the midst of sleep and 
intemperance ; and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his 
way through the ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of 
his subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which was 

* A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty and tribute 
(Hist, de la Conqufite de la Chine par les Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. i. p. 186, 187, 
with the note of the editor). 

De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mon, tom. lii. p. 1-98. Hil 
various and inconsistent character seems to be impai’tially ditvwn. 
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preceded and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed 
much less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than ihe 
effectual policy which >^as employed to detach the tributary Ant. Christ, 
nations* from their obedience. Intimidated by the arms, or 
allured by the promises, q { Vouti and his successors, the most con- 
siderable tribes, both of the East and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknowledged themselves the 
allies or vassals of the empire, they all became tlie implacable enemies 
of the Iluns: and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as 
they were reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, have been 
contained within the walls of one of the great and populous cities of 
China.^® The desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil 
war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity 
of an independent sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and high- 
spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of Ant. Christ 
the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the em- 
peror himself, with all the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity.^® A magnificent palace was prepared for 
his reception ; his place was assigned above all the princes of the 
royal family ; and the patience of the barbarian king was exhausted 
by the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of 
meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his 
knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China ; 
jironounced, in his own name, and in the nan^e of his successors, a 
perpetual oath of fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, which 
was bestowed as the emblem of his regal dependence. After this 
humiliating submission, the Tanjous sometimes departed from their 
allegiance, and seized the favourable moments of war and rapine; 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by civil dissension, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of 
the princes of the nation was urged by fear and ambition 
to retire towards the south with eight hords, which com- 
posed between forty and fifty thousand fiimilies. lie obtained, with 
the title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge of the Chinese 
provinces ; and his constant attachment to the service of the empire 
was secured by weakness and the desire of revenge. From the time 
of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till they were oppressed on every side by their 

® This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Venti (Du Halde, tom. il. 
p. 417). Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco Polo and Isaac Vossius, we 
may rationally allow for Pekin two millions of inliabitants. The cities of the south, 
which contain the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 

^ See the Kaug-Mou, tom. iii. p. 150, and the subsequent events under thd proper 
years. This memorable festival is celebrated in the £logo de Moukdeu, vad ex< 
pliuned in a note by the ?. Oaubil, p. 8t, 90. 
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foreign and domestic enemies. 'Fhe proud inscription^' of a column, 
erected on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity that a Qiinese 
army had inarched seven hundred miles into the heart of their country. 

The Sienpi/® a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the 
injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the power 
of the Tanjous, after a reign of thinteen hundred years, was utterly 
destroyed before the end of the first century of the Christian acra.'*-' 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the various 
influence of character and situation.'*^ Above one hundred 
rmigrations, thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusilla- 
nimous of the people, were contented to remain in their 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name and origin, and to 
mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hords, 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a more honourable 
servitude, retired towards the south, implored the protection of the 
emperors of China, and were permitted to inhabit and to guard the 
extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi and the territory of 
Ortous. But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained in their adverse fortune the undaunted spirit of their 
ancestors. The ^Veste^^ world was open to their valour, and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to discover 
and subdue some remote country which was still inaccessible to the 
arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of China. The course of their 
ernigratioii soon carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus and the 
limits of the Chinese geography ; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The first 
Huns of of these colonies established their dominion in the fruitful 
jy^griiana. cxtcnsive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the 

Caspian, where they preserved the name of Huns, with the epithet of 
Euthalites or Nepthalites.*' Their manners were softened, and even 

This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, President of the Tribunal 
of History (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392). Similar monuments have been discovered 
in many parts of Tartary (Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 122). 

M. do Quigiies (tom. i. p. 189) has inserted a short account of the Sionj)i. 

The sera of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 1210 years before Christ. But tlie 
series of their kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. 
p. 21, 123). 

** The various accidents of the downfal and flight of the Huns are related in the 
Kang-Mou, tom, iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, &c. The small numbei’s of each hord may 
be ascribed to their losses and divisions. 

^ M. do Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through the vast 
deserts of Tartary (tom. ii. p. 123, 277, &c. 325, ^.). 

• Euthalites seems to be a misprint for quently mention the wars carried on by 
Ephthalites (*E(f>fiakiTecl), which is the this people against the Persians, call them 
name found in Procopius (Beil. Persic, i. JTqphthnl. The form Nep,bthalites (N*^^«. 
• 3), The Armenian writers, who fre- eniploygd by Theophan^s 
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their features were Insensibly improved, by the mildness of the cn- 
mate and their long .residence in a flourishing province/® which 
might still retain a faint impression of the arts of Greece.^’ The 
white Muns, a name which they derived from the change of their 
complexions, soon abaiiddned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, 
which, under the appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tempo- 
rary splendour, was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
authority over an obedient people. Their luxury was maintained by 
the labour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige of their ancient 
barbarism was the custom which obliged all the companions, perhaps 
to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a wealtliy 
lord, to be buried alive in the same grave. The vicinity of the 
Huns to the provinces of Persia involved them in frequent and bloody 
contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, in 
peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dictates of humanity ; and 
their memorable victory over Peroscs, or Firuz, displayed the mode- 
ration as well as the valour of the barbarians. The second 
division of their countrymen, the Huns who gradually ad- 
vanced towards the north-west, were exercised by the hard- 
ships of a colder climate and a more laborious march. Necessity 
compelled them to exchange the silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obliterated; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 
with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, to 
the wild beasts of the desert. Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and while each hord was 
governed by its peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures of the whole nation. As late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury their transient residence on the eastern banks of the Volga was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary.**'*^ In the winter they 

^ Mohammed, sultau of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it was invaded 
(a.d. 1218) by Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians (see D’Herbelot, Petit 
de la Croix, &c.) celebrate the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruitful 
country which he desolated. In the next century the same provinces of Chorasmia 
and Mawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.). 
Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423-409. 

Justin (xli. G) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bactriana. To 
their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade which trimsported 
the merchandizes of India into Europe by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the 
Phasia, and the Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were possessed 
by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. (See TEsprit des Loix, 1. xxi.) 

^ Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 3, p. 9 [tom. i. p. 16, ed. Bonn.]. 

• In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed the imraensa 


cd. Paris; p. 188, ed. Bonn) is probably Paris; p. 159, ed. Bonn). The prcuuul 
a corruption of Ephtluilites (St. Martin, THircomans are most likely their 
Notes on Le Beauf vol. iv. p. 255). They ants.— S* 
we cftUed Cidariti by Priscus (p. 43, ea. 
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descended with tneir flocks and herds towards the mouth of that 
mighty river ; and their summer excursions ^cached as high as the 
latitude of SaratoflF, or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such at 
least were the recent limits of the black Calmucks,^^ who remained 
about a century under the protection of Russia, and wlio have since 
returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 
The march .and the return of those wandering Tartars, whose united 
camp consists of fifty thousand tents or families, illustrate the distant 
emigrations of the ancient Huns.^^ 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time which elapsed after 
the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese, 
lhe»t Sf"tLe and before they showed themselves to those of the Romans. 
Aiani. There is some reason, however, to apprehend that the same 
force which had driven them from their native seats still continued to 
impel their march towards the frontiers of Europe. The power of 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which extended above three 
thousand miles from east to west,'‘^ must have gradually o})pressed 
them by the weight and terror of a formidable neighbourhood ; and 
the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength or to contract the temtories of the Iluns. The harsh 
and obscure appellations of those tribes would offend the ear, without 
informing the understanding, of the reader ; but I cannot suj)j)rcss the 
very natural suspicion that the Huns of the North derived a consider- 
able reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, which, 
in the course of the third century, submitted to the doiuinion oi 
China; that the bravest wairiors inarched aw^ay in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they had been 
divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by the common 
hardships of their adverse fortune.*'^ The Huns, with their flocks 

plain of Kipzak in hia journey to the court of the Great Khan) obeerveU tlie remark 
able name of Hungary, with the traces of a common language and origin (Hist 
Voyages, tom. vii. p. 269). 

Bell (vol. i. p. 29->34) and the editors of the Genealogical History (p. 539) have 
described tlio Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the present ccntuiy. 

This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, happened in the 
year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the reigning emperor of Chimi, wliich 
was intended for the inscription of a column, has been translated by tbo iiiissionarie.s 
of Pekin (Mdraoircs sur la Chine, tom. i. p. 401-418). The emperor affects the 
smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his People. 

** The Kang-M.ou (tom. hi. p. 447) asciibes to their conquests a space of 14,U00 li$. 
According to the present standard, 200 lis (or more accurately 193) are equal to one 
degi’ee of latitude; and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. 
But there are strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely equalled one-half 
of the modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d’Anville, a geographer who ia 
not a stranger in any age or climate of the globe. (Mimoircs de PAcad. tom. ii. 
p. 125-502. Mesures Itin^rairos, p. 154-167.) 

“ See the Histoire des Huns, torn. ii. p. 125-144. The subsequent history (p. 145- 
277) of threo or four Huunic dy -j.'istieii evidently proves that their luartial spirit WW 
not impaired by a long residence in China, 
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and herds, their wires and children, their dependents and allies, went 
transported to the West, of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. The plains 
between the Volga and the^Panais w^ere covered with the tents of the 
Alani, but their name and manners were diffused over the wide 
extent of their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi and 
Geloni were confounded among their vassals. Tow^ards the north 
they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of human 
flesh ; and their southern inroads were pushed as far as the confines 
of Persia and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and German blood 
had contributed to improve the features of the Alani, to w hiten their 
swarthy complexions, and to tinge their hair wdth a yellowish cast, 
which is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less deformed 
in their persons, less brutish in their manners, than the Iluns ; but 
they did not yield to those formidable barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even the 
use of domestic slaves; and in the love of arms, which considered 
war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A naked 
sciinetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their religious 
wan; ill] ; the scalps of their enemies formed the costly traj)pings of 
their horses ; and they view^ed with pity and contempt the pusillani- 
mous warriors who patiently expected the infirmities of ago and the 
tortures of lingering disease.^^ On the banks of the Tanais the 
military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody contest ; the king of the Alani was slain ; and the remains 
of the vanquished nation w'ere dispersed by the ordinary alternative 
of flight or submission.^^ A colony of exiles found a secure refuge 

^ Utque hominibus quietis ot placiclis otium est voluptabile, ita illos pericula 
juvant et bella. Judicatar ibi beatus qui in proelio profuderit aiiiraam: senesceutea 
etiaui et fortuitis mortibua mundo digresses, ut degeneres et ignavos, conviciis 
atrocibus insectantur. [Ammian. xxxi. 2.] We must think higlily of the conquerors 
of such men. 

“ On the subject of the Alani, sec Amraianus (xxxi. 2), .loniandes (de Rebus 
Oeticis, c. 24), M. de Quignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. p. 27y), and the Genealogical 
History of the Tartars (tom. ii. p. 617).* 

* There has been much dispute respect- the ancient writers seem to prove that 
ing the etlmological affinities of the they belonged to the Tartar or nomadic 
Alani. It is usually supposed that re- races of Asia. Thus Lucian says (Toxaris, 
mains of them still exist in the Osseta3, a c. 51, vol. ii. p. 557, ed. Reitz) that their 
people of Mount Caucasus, who are said language and dress were the same as those 
by ancient travellers to have also borne of the Scythians; and Ammianus (xxxi. 
the name of Alans. But these Ossetae c. 2) describes them as resembling the 
appear to bo an Indo-European people; Huns, but less savage in form and manners, 
while all the doaoriptions of the ^laoi by Tlus would point to a Turkish oiigin. 
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ill the mountains of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the Caspian^ 
where they still preserve their name and their independence. Another 
colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the shores of 
the Baltic; associated themselves with the northern tribes of Ger- 
many; and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. But the greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraced 
the offers of an honourable and advantageous union ; and the Huns, 
who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, 
with an increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of 
the Gothic empire. 

The great Ilermanric, whose dominions extended from the Baltic 
Their to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and re- 
the^ltbr^ putation, the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
A.D. 376 . formidable approach of an host of unknown enemies, 

on whom his barbarous subjects might, without injustice, bestow tlie 
epithet of barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, 
and the implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields and 
villages consumed with flames and deluged with indiscriminate 
slaughter. To these real terrors they added the surprise and abhor- 
rence which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, 
and the strange deformity of the Huns.® These savages of Scythia 
were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to the ani- 


^ As we are possessed of tlie authentic history of the Huns, it would be impertinent 
to repeat or to refute the fables which misrepresent their origin and progress, their 
passage of the mud or water of the Mrootis in pursuit of an ox or stag, Ics Indes 
qu’ils avoient d^couvertes, &c. (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 20] p. 224. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 37. 
l*rocopius, Hist. Miscell. c. 5. Jomandes, c. 24. Grandeur ct Decadence, &c., des 
Uomaius, c. 17.) 


which is confirmed by the fact that their 
area, the country north of the Caucasus, 
between the lower Don and the lower 
Volga, is now occupied by the Nogay 
Turks, who cannot be shown to be of 
recent introduction. If we were to trust 
the l*ersian tradition as preserved by 
Ferdusi, the Alan&n dwelt in the most 
ancient times on the northern side of the 
country of the Paropamisus, near the 
land Ghur or Ghordzeh. These Alaiian 
are said by Klaproth to be mentioned in 
the Chinese Annals under the names 
of Yan-thsai, Alanna, Alan, and subse- 
cpieiitly of Suthle and Suth. See Klap- 
roth, Tableaux Historiques do TAsie, 

174, seq. ; Zeuss, DieDeutschen und die 
achbarstiimme, p. 700, seq,; Schafarik, 
Slawische Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 350; 
Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, Epileg., 
p. c. — S. 

" add^d to their native ugliness; 


in fact, it is difficult to ascribe the proper 
share in the features of tliis hideous pic- 
ture to nature, to the barbarous skill with 
which they were self-disfigured, or to the 
terror and hatred of the Romans. Their 
noses were flattened by their nurses, their 
cheeks were gashed by an iron instru- 
ment, that the scars might look more 
fearful and prevent the growth of the 
beard. (Jornandes and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris [Carm. ii. v. 254, seqq .]): — 

Obtundit teneras circumdata fascia narca, 

Ut galeis cedant. 

Yot he adds that their forms were robust 
and manly, their height of a middle size, 
but, from the habit of riding, dispro- 
portioned. 

Slant pectora vasta, 

Insignes humeri, succincta sub ilibiis alvus. 

Forma quidem pediti media ost, procora sed extui 
Si ccnias equites, sic longi putuntur 
Si sedeuup 
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mals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, and to the misshapen 
figures, the Termini^ which were often placed on the bridges of anti- 
quity. They were distin^ished from the rest of the human species 
by their Jbroad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head; and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed either the manly graces of youth or the venerable 
aspect of age.'^^ A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of their 
form and manners,— that the witches of Scythia, who, for their fou 
and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had copulated in 
the desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the oflfspring 
of this execrable conjunction.^® The tale, so full of horror and 
absurdity, was greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths; but while it gratified their hatred it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of daemons and witches might be supposed to 
inherit some share of the praetematural powers as well as of the 
malignant temper of their parents. Against these enemies, Her- 
manric prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic state ; but 
he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, 
were much more inclined to second than to repel the invasion of the 
Huns. One of the chiefs of the Roxolani^® had formerly deserted 
the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the 
innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the favourable moment of 
revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished some time after 
the dangerous wound which he received from their daggers ; but the 
conduct of the war w^as retarded by his infirmities; and the public 
councils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and 
discord. His death, which has been imputed to his own despair, left 
the reins of government in the hands of AVithimer, w^ho, with the 
doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal 
contest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani till he was 
defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted 
to their fate : and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the hciughty Attila. But the person of Wi- 

Prodigiosae forma?, et pandi; iit Impedes existimes Lestiasj vel quales in commar- 
ginandiB pontibus, effigiati Biipitcs dolaiitur iucompti. Ammian. xxxi. 2. Jornandea 
(c. 24) draws a strong caricature of a Calmuck face. Species pavendd. nigredine , . . 
quoedam deformis otfa, non facies; habeusque magis puncta quam lumina. SeeButfon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii, p. 380. 

** This execrable origin, which Joruandes (c. 24) describes wdth the rancour of a 
Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleasing fable of the Greeks (Herodot. 
1. iv. c. 9, &c.). 

^ The Roxolani may be the fathers of the Tiwj, the Hussians (D’Anville, Empire de 
Russie, p. 1-10), whose residence (a.d. 862) about Novogrod Veliki cannot be very 
remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4, 46, v. 28, 30) j 
to the Roxolani (A.y. 886).* 


• See on the origin of the Russ Editor’s note, c. Iv. note 43. — S* 
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theric, the infant king, was saved by the diligence of AlatheuB and 
Saphrax ; two warriors of approved valour and fidelity, who, by cau- 
tious marches, conducted the independent remains of the nation of 
the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus,*^ or Dniester, a cojnsiderable 
river, which now separates the Turkish dominions from the empire of 
Kussia. On the banks of the Dniester the prudent Athanaric, more 
attentive to his own than to the general safety, had fixed the camp of 
the Visigoths; with the firm resolution of opposing the victorious 
barbarians, w'hom he thought it less advisable to provoke. The 
ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of baggage 
and the encumbrance of captives; but their military skill deceived 
and almost destroyed the army of Athanaric. While the Judge of 
the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester he was encompassed 
and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the 
light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place; and it 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that he 
vas able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The un- 
daunted general had already formed a new and judicious plan of 
defensive war ; and the strong lines which he was preparing to con- 
struct between the mountains, the Truth, and the Danube, would 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory that bears the modern 
name of Walachia from the destructive inroads of the Hut 

the hopes and measures of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon dis- 
appointed by the trembling impatience of his dismayed countrymen, 
who were persuaded by their fears that the interposition of the 
Danube was the only barrier that could save them from the rapid 
pursuit and invincible valour of the barbarians of Scythia Under 
the command of Fritigern and Alavivus,^^ the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, and implored the 
})rotection of the Roman emperor of the East. Athanaric himself, 
still anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band of 
faithful followers, into the mountainous country of Caucaland, which 
appears to have been guarded and almost concealed by the impene- 
trable forests of Transylvania. ^ 

The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt; but the nature of the 
grounU explains, and almost defines, the Gothic raniijaii;. Mdmoircs de I’Acaddmio, 
&c. tom. xxviii. p. 444-462. 

M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vi. p. 407) has conceived a 
strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as UJphilas the Gothic bishop ; and 
that Ulphilos, the grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal prince of 
the Goths. 

^ Ammianus (xxxi. 3) and Jomaudes (de Rebiis Geticis, c. 24) c’ escribe the aub- 
version of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 

• More correctly Danastris, called by position of this land .is that of M. Malta 
the earlier classical writers Tyras.— S. liruii. He thinks that Caucaland is the 

^ The most probable opinion as to the territory of the Cacoenaes, placed by 
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After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appearance 
of glory and success, he made a progress tlirough his 
dominions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in the implore the 
capital „,of Syria. The five years which he spent at of Vttierm, 
Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure distance, 
the hostile designs of the rersian monarch ; to check the depredations 
of the Saracens and Isaurians ; to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian 
theology ; and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous 
execution of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of the 
emperor was most seriously engaged by the important intelligence 
whicli he received from the civil and military officers who were 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube, He was informed that 
the North was agitated by a furious tempest ; that the irruption of 
the Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of savages, had subverted 
the power of the Goths; and that the suppliant multitudes of that 
warlike nation, whose pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the river. With outstretched 
arms and pathetic lamentations they loudly deplored their jiast mis- 
fortunes and their present danger; acknowledged that their only 
hope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman government ; and 
nujst solemnly protested that, if the gracious liberality of the emperor 
wouhi ])erinit them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should 
ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws and to guard the limits of the republic. 
These assurances were confirmed by the ambassadors of the (iotlis,* 
who impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. The 
emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority 
of his elder brother, whose death happened towards the end ^ 
of the j)receding year ; and as the distressful situation of 
the Goths required an instant and peremptory decision, he was 
deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and timid minds, who 
consider he use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most 

The chronology of Ammianus is obscure and imperfect. Tillemont has laboured 
to clear and settle the aiiiiala of Valens. 

®'‘ Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 2«)] p. 223. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 38. The Isaurians, each winter, 
infested the roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
Basil, Epist. ccl. apud Tillemont Hist, des Emperem-s, tom. v. p. 106. 

Ptolemy, 1. iii. c. 8, towards the Car- form of these different names. St. Martin, 
pathian mountains, on the side of the iv. 103. — M. 

present Transylvania, and therefore the " Sozomen and Philostorgius say that 
canton of Cacava, to the south of Her- the bishop Ulphilas was one of tliese am* 
manstadt, the coital of that principality, bassadors.— M. 

Caucalaud, it iS evident, is the Gothic 
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admirable efforts of consummate prudence. As long as the same 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war 
and peace, of justice and policy, which were 'debated in the councils 
of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject of 
modern deliberation. But the most experienced statesman of Europe 
has never been summoned to consider the propriety or the danger of 
admitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude of barbarians, who 
arc driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the terri- 
tories of a civilized nation. When that important proposition, so 
essentially connected with the public safety, was referred to the 
ministers of Valens, they were perplexed and divided ; but they soon 
acquiesced in the flattering sentiment which seemed the most favourable 
to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The 
slaves, who were decorated with the titles of prsefects and generals, 
dissembled or disregarded the terrors of this national emigration, — so 
extremely different from the partial and accidental colonies which 
had been received on the extreme limits of the empire. But they 
applauded the liberality of fortune which had conducted, from the 
most distant countries of the globe, a numerous and invincible army 
of strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who might now add to 
the royal treasures the immense sums of gold supplied by the {pro- 
vincials to compensate their annual proportion of recruits. IdiO 
prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service was accepted by 
the Imperial court ; and orders were immediately despatched to the 
civil and military governors of the Thracian diocese to make the 
necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a great 
people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be allotted for their 
future residence. The liberality of the emperor was accompanied, 
however, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence 
might justify on the side of the Romans, but which distress alone 
could extort from the indignant Goths. Before they passed the 
Danube they were required to deliver their arms, and it was insisted 
that their children should be taken from them and disjxu’sed through 
the provinces of Asia, where they might be civilized by the aits of 
education, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negociation, the 
They are impatient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the 
Danube without the permission of the government whose 
!he“u^nmir protection they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
empire. obscrvcd by the vigilance of the troops which were stationed 
along the river, and their foremost detachments were defeated 
with considerable Slaughter ; yet such were the timid councils of 
the reign of Valens, that the brave officers who had served theif 
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country in the execution of their duty were punished by tne loss of 
their employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The 
Imperial mandate was* at length received for transporting over the 
Danube the whole body of the Gothic nation ; but the execution of 
this order was a task of Jjabour and difficulty. The stream of the 
Danube, which in those parts is above a mile broad,®® had been 
swelled by incessant rains, and in this tumultuous passage many were 
swept away and drowned by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided ; many days and 
nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable toil ; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens that not 
a single barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the 
foundations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of their 
numbers; but the persons who were employed soon desisted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and 
impracticable task ; ®^ and the principal historian of the age most 
seriously affirms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
which had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence 
of fact and experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number 
of the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men ; and if we can 
venture to add the just proportion of worjien, of children, and of slaves, 
the whole mass of people which composed this formidable emigration 
must have amounted to near a million of persons, of both sexes and 
of all ages. The children of the Goths, those at least of a dis- 
tinguished rank, were separated from the multitude. They were 
conducted without delay to the distant seats assigned for their residence 
and education ; and as the numerous train of hostages or captives 
passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 
and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy at* the provincials." 

The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 4), Zosiuius (1. iv. 
[c. 20] p. 223, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20 [p. 49, 50, ed. Boniij), 
and Jornandes (c. 25, 26). Ammianus declares (c. 5) that he means only ipsas rerum 
digerere summitates. But he often takes a false measure of their importance, and his 
superfluous prolixity is disagi’eeably balanced by his unseasonable brevity. 

Chishull, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, wliich ho 
passed to the south of Buchai’est, near the conflux of the Argish i^p. 77). He udinires 
the beauty and spontaneous plenty of Ma’sia, or Bulgaida. 

^ Quern qui scire velit, Libyci velit roquoris idem ' 

Discere quam multae Zephyro turbentur arena. 

Ammianus has inserted in his prose these lines of Virgil (Qeorgic. 1. ii. 105), originally 
designed by the poet to express the impossibility of numbering the different sorts of 
vines. See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 

• A very curious but obscure passage misunderstood by M. Mai, to whom we 
vf Eunapius appeafs to me to have been owe its discovery. 'I'iie substance is as 

VOL. lU, Y 
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But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths and the most 
important to the Romans, was shamefiilly eluded. The barbarians, 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of ‘honour and the pledges 
of safety, were disposed to offer a price which the lust op avarice of 
the Imperial officers was easily tempted to. accept. To preserve their 
arms, the haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prosti- 
tute their wives or their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid, 
or a comely boy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who some- 
times cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed carpets and linen 
garments of their new allies,®® or who sacrificed their duty to the mean 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle and their houses with 
slaves. The Goths, with arras in their hands, were permitted to enter 
the boats ; and, when their strength was collected on the other side 
of the river, the immense camp which was spread over the plains and 
the hills of the Lower Msesia assumed a threatening and even hostile 
aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the 
guardians of their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
northern banks of the Danube, and immediately despatched their 
ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, with the same profes- 
sions of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which had been 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Valens 
suspended their progress, and discovered the repentance, the sus- 
picions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians required the 
firmest temper and the most dexterous managoincnk The 
distress and daily subsistcncc of near a million of extraordinary suhiects 

cliscGJitciita * J V 

could be supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or accident. The inso- 
lence or the indignation of the Goths, if they conceived themselves to 
be the objects either of fear or of contempt, might urge them to the 
most desperate extremities, and the fortune of the state seemed to 

Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic wealth and 
luxury. Yet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of the provinces, 
which the barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war, or as the gifts or merchandise 
of peace. 

follows: — The Goths transported over black raiment, to be wicked, and held 
the river their native deities, with their ** in respect, n uvat xx) ina-rtutr- 

'* priests of both sexes, but concerning fiat.** (Eunapius hated the black -robed 
* their rites they maintained a deep and monks,” as appears in another passage, 

' * adamantine silence.' To the Romans with the cordial detestation of a heathen 
^ they pretended to be generally Chris- philosopher.) ** Thus, while they faith- 
tians, and placed certain persons to re- fully but secretly adhered to their own 
' present bishops in a conspicuous manner ** religion, the Romans were weak enough 
‘ on their waggons. There wa^ even '' to suppose them perfect Christians.” 

' among them a sort of what are called Mai, p. 277. Eunapius, edit. Niebnhr, p. 

' monks, persons whom it was not diffi- 82.- -M. 
cult to mimic j it was enough to wear 
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depend on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of the getitra!^ of 
Valcns. x\t this imporj^nt crisis the military government of Thrace 
was exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whose venal minds the 
slightest hppe of private emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage, and whose guilt was only alleviated by their inca- 
pacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and criminal 
administration. Instead of obeying the orders of their sovereign, 
and satisfying, with decent liberality, the demands of the Goths, they 
levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants of the hungry 
barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an extravagant price, and, 
in the room of wholesome and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean animals who had died of 
disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive though serviceable 
slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased with ten 
pounds of a precious but useless metal®* When their property was 
exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale of their 
sons and daughters ; and notwithstanding the love of freedom whieli 
animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim that it was better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition than to perish in a state of wTetched and helpless 
independence. The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny 
of pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude 
which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries ; a spirit of discon- 
tent insensibly arose in the camp of the barbarians, w^ho pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour, and 
loudly complained of the inhospitable treatment which they had 
received from their new allies. They beheld around them the w^ealth 
and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of which they suflPered 
the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But the means of relief, 
and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the rapaciousness of 
their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession and the use 
of anns. The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise their 
sentiments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and alanned 
the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those crafty 

Dece7n libras ; the word silver must be understood. Jomandes betrays the pas« 
Bions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius “ and Zosimus, disguise 
the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammianus, a 
patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. Jerom, who 
wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maximi duels, ad 
rebellionem fame coacti sunt (in Chron. [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.]). 


^ A new passage from the history of ** barbarians: ttlfraTt UUu vi 

Eunapius is nearer to the truth, ''It " vraM rZv Edit. 

*• appeared to our ^commanders a legiti- Niebuhr, p, 82,— M. 
mate source of gain to be bribed by the 
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nunisters, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to the 
wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to remove the 
Goths from their dangerous station on the Trontiers of the empire, 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment,«.through 
the interior provinces. As they were c^^nscious how ill they had 
deserved the respect or confidence df the barbarians, they diligently 
collected from every side a military force that might urge the tardy 
and reluctant march of a people who had not yet renounced the title 
or the duties of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valens, while 
their attention was solely directed to the discontented Visigoths, 
imprudently disarmed the ships and the fortifications which constituted 
the defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight was observed and 
improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched the 
favourable moment of escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. By 
the help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily procured, the 
leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, their king 
and their aniiy, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent camp on 
the territories of the empire. 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigem were the 
iievouof leaders of the Visigoths in peace and war; and the au- 
thority which they derived from their birth was ratified by 
ar^Vvic.*^ the free consent of the nation. In a season of tranquillity 

lories. tlicir powcr might have been equal as well as their rank ; 

but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by hunger and 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigem assumed the military 
command, which he was qualified to exercise for the public w elfare. 
He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries 
and the insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance in the 
opinion of mankind : but he was not disposed to sacrifice any solid 
advantages for the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sensible 
of the benefits which would result from the union of the Gothic 
powers under the same sUindard, he secretly cultivated the friendship 
of the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an implicit obedience to 
the orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards Marclanopolis, the capital of the Lower Maesia, about seventy 
miles from the banks of the Danube. On that fatal spot the flames 
of discord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflagra- 
tion. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid witer- 
tainment; and their martial train remained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strict*y 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of a 
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plentiful market, to which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and 
derision; and as their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, 
the soldiers, and the Goths were soon involved in a conflict of 
passionate altercation and* angry reproaches. A blow was impru- 
dently given ; a sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel became the signal of a long and 
destructive war. In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance 
Lupicinus was informed by a secret messenger that many of his 
soldiers were slain and despoiled of their arms ; and as he was already 
inflamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, 
that their death should be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying groans 
apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger ; and, as he possessed the 
calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he 
allowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
injured him. “ A trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a 
firm but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to have arisen between the 
“ two nations ; but it may be productive of the most dangerous conse- 
quences, unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the assurance 
“ of our safety and the authority of our presence.” At these words 
Fritigern and his companions drew their swords, opened their passage 
through the unresisting crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and 
the gates of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily 
vanished from the eyes of the astonished Romana The generals of 
the Goths were saluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the 
camp ; war was instantly resolved, and the resolution was executed 
without delay : the banners of the nation were displayed according 
to the custom of their ancestors; and the air resounded with the 
harsh and mournful music of the barbarian trumpet.’^ The weak 
and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected 
to destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable enemy, 
marched against the Goths, at the head of such a military force as 
could be collected on this sudden emergency. The barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on 
this occasion the talents of the general were found to be of more 

Vexillis de marc sublatis, auditisque triste sonantibus classicist Ammian. xxxi. r>. 
These are the rauca cornua of Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 57), the large horns of the Uri, or 
wild bull — such as have been more recently used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and 
Unterwald (Simler de Republic^ Helvet. 1. ii. p. 201, edit. Fuselin, Tigur. 1734), 
Their military horn is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in an original nar- 
rative of the battle of Nancy (a.d. 1477). Attendant le combat le dit cor fut comd 
** JMMT trois fois, tant quo le vent du souffleurpouvoit durer: ce qui esbahit fort Mon 
** sieur de Bourgc^ie; car d^d h Moral Vavoit ouy** (See the Pi6ces Justificatives in 
;ne 4to. edition of Philippe de Cominea, tom. lii, p, 493.) 
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prevailing eflScacy than the weapons and discipline of the troops. 
The valour of the Goths was so ably directed^ by the genius of Friti- 
gem, that they broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks ol 
the Roman legions. Lupicinus left his arms and standa?i-ds, his 
tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the* field of battle ; and their 
useless courage served only to protect the ignominious flight of their 
leader. “ That successful day put an end to the distress of the 
“ barbarians and the security of the Romans : from that day the 
“ Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers and exiles, 
“ assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an absolute 
“ dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
‘‘ the northern provinces of the empire, which are bounded by the 
“ Danube.” Such are the words of the Gothic historian,"^ who 
celebrates, with rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. But 
the dominion of the barbarians was exercised only for the purposes of 
rapine and destruction. As they had been deprived by the ministers 
of the emperor of the common benefits of nature and the fair inter- 
course of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of 
the empire ; and the crimes of Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin 
They peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the conflagration of 

their villages, and the massacre or captivity of their inno- 
cent families. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country ; and while it filled the minds of 
the Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty imprudence 
contributed to increase the forces of Fritigem and the calamities of 
the province. Some time before the great emigration a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service of the empire.’’^^ Tliey were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but the ministers of 
Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a 
distance from the dangerous temptation which might so easily be 
communicated by the neighbourhood and the success of their country- 
men. The respectful submission with which they yielded to the 
order of their march might be considered as a proof of their fidelity ; 
and their moderate request of a suflScient allowance of provisions and 
of a delay of only two days was expressed in the most dutiful tenns. 
But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders 
which had been committed at his country-house, refused this indul 
gence ; and armirg against them the inhabitants and manufacturers 

^ Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 26, p. 648, edit. Grot. These splendidi panni (they 
are comparatiyely such) are undoubt^ly transcribed from the larger histories of 
Priscus, Ablavius, or Cassiodnrua. 

^ Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. Wo are ignorant of the i*reciw dato and 
oircumstancoi of theii* transmigration. 
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of a populous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant depar- 
ture. The barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they were exas- 
perated by the insulting clamours and missile weapons of the 
populaige : but when patience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed 
the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid 
armour’’^^ which they were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of 
their sufierings and their actions soon united this victorious detach- 
ment to the nation of the Visigoths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid 
expected the approach of the great Fritigem, ranged themselves 
under his standard, and signalised their ardour in the siege of Ila- 
drianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the bar- 
barians that in the attack of regular fortifications the efibrts of 
unskilful courage are seldom efifectual. Their general acknowledged 
his error, raised the siege, declared that “ he was at peace with 
‘‘ stone walls,” and revenged his disappointment on the adjacent 
country. He accepted with pleasure the useful reinforcement of 
hardy workmen who laboured in the gold-mines of Thrace’’^® for the 
emolument and under the lash of an unfeeling master and these 
new associates conducted the barbarians, through the secret paths, to 
the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure the 
inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. With the assist- 
ance of such guides nothing could remain impervious or inaccessible : 
resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; and the patient sub- 
mission of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the barbarian 
conqueror. In the course of these depredations a great number oi 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, were 
restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents : but these tender 
interviews, which might have revived and cherished in their minds 
some sentiments of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native 
fierceness by the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager atten- 
tion, to the complaints of their captive children, who had suffered the 
most cruel indlgTxities from the lustful or angry passions of their mas- 


An imperial manufacture of shields, &c., was established at Hadrianople ; and the 
populace were headed by the FahricenseSf or workmen (Vales, ad Ammian. xxxi. 6), 
Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi. 6. 

These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, the 
Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Philippopolis, two Macedonian cities, which 
derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander*. From the mines of 
Thrace he annually received the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents, 
(^0,000/.) — a revenue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the orators of Greece. 
See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 8J p. 88, edit. Wesseling. Godefroy^s Com- 
mentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iii. p.'496, Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 
i. g. 676, 857. D’Anville, Gdogi'aphie Ancienno, tom. i. p. 336. 

" As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted severe laws to 
drag them front their hiding-places. Cod, Theodosian, 1, z. tit. xix, leg. 5, 7. 
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ters, and the same cruelties, the same indignities, were se\ereiy 
retaliated on the sons and daughters of the Romans.’’'® 

The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced into 
Operations the heart of the empire a nation of enemies; hut the 
G&cwar VisIgoths might even yet have been reconciled by the 
a.d. 377. manly confession of past errors and the sincere performance 
of former engagements. These healing and temperate measures 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign of the 
East : but on this occasion alone Valens was brave ; and his unsea- 
sonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. He declared 
his intention of marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion ; and, as he was not ignorant of the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his nephew, the 
emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the West. The 
veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia ; 
that important frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor ; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during 
the absence of Valens, to his lieutenants, Trajan and Profuturus, two 
generals who indulged themselves in a very false and favourable 
opinion of their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxiliaries of 
tile West that marched under his banner were composed of the 
Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain 
appearances of strength and numbers. In a council of war, which 
was influenced by pride rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek 
and to encounter the barbarians, who lay encamped in the spacious 
and fertile meadows near the most southern of the six mouths of the 
Danube. Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification 
of waggons and the barbarians, secure within the vast circle of 
the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour and the spoils of the 
province. In the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful Friti- 
gem observed the motions and penetrated the designs of the Romans. 
He perceived that the numbers of the enemy were continually in- 
creasing ; and, as he understood their intention of attacking his rear 
as soon as the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove his 

See Ammianus, xxxi. 5, G. The historian of the Gothic war loses time and space 
by an unseMonable recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the barbarians. 

^ The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, edit. Wesseling) marks the situation of 
this place about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile; and the name of Salices (the 
willows) expresses the nature of the soil. 

Tins circle of waggons, the Carrago, was the usual fortification of the barbarians 
(Vegetius de Re Militari, 1. iii. c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian. xxxi. 7). The practice 
and the name were preserved by their descendants as late as the fifteenth century. 
The Charroy, which surrounded the Ostj is a word familiar to tl^e readers of Froifsart, 
or Comines, 
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camp, he recalled to their standard his predatory detachments, wUich 
covered the adjacent country. As soon as they descried the flaming 
beacons®^ they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of their 
leader ^ the camp was filled with the martial crowd of barbarians , 
their impatient clamours <Jemanded the battle, and their tumultuous 
zeal was approved and animated by the spirit of their chiefs. The 
evening was already far advanced; and the two armies prepared 
themselves for the approaching combat, which was deferred only till 
the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a 
solemn oath ; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude 
songs which celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled 
with their fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artificial 
harmony of the Roman shout. Some military skill was displayed by 
Fritigern to gain the advantage of a commanding eminence ; but the 
bloody conflict, which began and ended with the light, was main- 
tained on either side by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, 
valour, and agility. The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
arms, but they were oppressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile 
multitude ; the left wing of the Romans was thrown into disorder, 
and the field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success ; and when the two 
armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their respective 
camps, neither of them could claim the honours or the effects of a 
decisive victory. The real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
in proportion to the smallness of their numbers ; but the Goths were 
so deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps 
unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within the 
circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as the circumstances 
of time and place would admit were piously discharged to some 
officers of distinguished rank ; but the indiscriminate vulgar was left 
unburied on the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who in that age enjoyed very frequent and delicious 
feasts; and, several years afterwards, the white and naked bones 
which covered the wide extent of the fields presented to the eyes of 
Ammianus a dreadful monument of the battle of Salices.®^ 


Statim ut accensi malleoli [Amm. xxxi. 7]. I have used the literal sense of real 
torches or beacons; but I almost suspect that it is only one of those turgid metaphors, 
those false ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style of Ammianus. 

Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus campi. Ammian. xxxi. 7. The historian 
might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. But hifl inodosty 
has suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent to the Persian w-arn of Con- 
itantius and Julian. We are ignorant of the time when he quitted the service and 
retired Roipef where he appears to h^ve aompopod llwtorj of 14^ OwP 
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The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event 
of that bloody day ; and the Imperial generals, whose army 
Sleol)Sw would have been consumed by the repetition of such a con- 
Hunsf*® test, embraced the more rational plan of destroymg the 
barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own multi- 
tudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle 
of land between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the moun- 
tains of Hjemus, till their strength and spirit should be insensibly 
wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The design was prose- 
cuted with some conduct and success ; the barbarians had almost 
exhausted their own magazines and the harvests of the country ; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the master-general of the cavalry, was 
employed to improve the strength and to contract the extent of the 
Roman fortifications. His labours were interrupted by the alarming 
intelligence that new swarms of baroarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to support the cause or to imitate the example of 
Fritigem. The just apprehension that he himself might be sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by the arms of hostile and unknown 
nations, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic 
camp ; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, 
satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of the 
fruitful country which extends above three hundred miles from the 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont.®^ The saga- 
cious Fritigem had successfully appealed to the passions as well as to 
the interest of his barbarian allies ; and the love of rapine and the 
hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of his 
ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful alliance with the 
great body of his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as 
the guardians of their infant king : the long animosity of rival tribes 
was suspended by the sense of their common interest ; the inde- 
pendent part of the nation was associated under one standard ; and 
the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have yielded to the superior 
genius of the general of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of theTaifalse,*" whose military renown was disgraced and polluted 

“ Ammian. xxxi. 8. 

* The Taifalffi inhabited that part of they were Slavoniana; but we only know 
the province of Dacia which is now called for certain that they were constantly 
Wallochia. They are first mentioned as allies of the Visigoths, and that Fanio- 
nlliea of the Theryingi in A.D. 291. (Ma- bins, one of their chiefs, is expressly 
mertin. Panogyr. ii. c. 17.) Their ethno- called a Goth by Ammianus (xxxi. c. 9). 
logical relations are unceHain. Zosimus They .subsequently accompanied the 
vaguely calls them Scythians (ii. c. 31) Visigoths in their migrations westwards, 
St. Martin conjectures that they were the and settled on the south side of the Liger, 
last remains of the gi'eat and ])owerfiil in the country of the Pictavi, where they 
oation of the Daciana, and Latliaiu that were iu the time of Gregory of Toui'Si 
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by the public infamy of their domestic manners. Every youtlj, on 
his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of honourable 
friendship and brutal 'love to some warrior of the tribe; nor could 
he hopp to be released from this unnatural connexion till he had 
approved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear or a 
wild boar oC the forest. But* the most powerful auxiliaries of the 
Godis were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them from their native seats. The loose subordination and extensive 
possessions of the lluns and the Alani delayed the conquests and 
distracted the councils of that victorious people. Several of the hords 
were allured by the liberal promises of Fritigern; and the rapid 
cavalry of Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could 
never forgive the successor of Valeiitiiiian, enjoyed and increased the 
general confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni into 
the provinces of Gaul engaged the attention and diverted the forces 
of the emperor of the West.^^ 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of 
the barbarians into the army and the palace was sensibly victory of 
felt in their correspondence with their hostile countrymen, over 
to whom they imprudently or maliciously revealed the 
weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier of the life- 
guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the 
tribe of the Lcntienscs, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request a leave of absence. 
In a short visit to his family and friends he was exposed to their 
curious inquiries, and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted 
him to display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the state 
and the designs of his master. The intelligence that Gratian was 
preparing to lead the military force of Gaul and of the West to the 
assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit of the 
Alemanni the moment and the mode of a successful invasion. The 
enterprise of some light detachments, who in the month of February 

^ Hanc Taifaloram gentem turpem, et obscense vitae flagitiis ita accipimus inersam, 
ut apud eos nefandi concubitCls foedere copulentur maribus puberes, aetatis viriditatem 
in eorum poUutis usibna consumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum exceperit 
solus, vel interemerit ursum immanem, collnvione liberatur incesti. Ammian. xxxi. 9. 
Among the Greeks likewise, more especially among the Cretans, the holy bauds of 
friendship were confirmed and sullied by^ unnatural love. 

“ Ammian. xxxi. 8 , 9. Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]) enume- 
rates the nations, and marks a cidamitous period of twenty years. This epistle to 
Heliodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xii. p. 645). 

who calls them Theiphali, and their dis- die Nachbarstamme, p. 433; St. Uartiu, 
trict Theiphalia. Their name seems to Notes on Le Beau vol. iv.p. 118; Latham, 
be retained in the place called Tifauge, on Germania of Taoftua, Epileg. p. boacriL 
the Sivre. Set Zeuss, Pie Peutschen und — S. 
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passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important 
war. The boldest hopes of rapine, peihaps of conquest, outweighed 
the considerations of timid prudence or national faith. Every forest 
and every village poured forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and the 
great army of the Alemanni, which on theip approach was estimated 
at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, was afterwards 
magnified to the number of seventy thousand by the vain and credu- 
lous flattery of the Imperial court The legions which had been 
ordered to march into Pannonia were immediately recalled or de- 
tained for the defence of Gaul ; the military command was divided 
oetween Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and sober wisdom of the 
former, was much more inclined to admire and to follow the martial 
ardour of his colleague, who was allowed to unite the incompatible 
characters of count of the domestics and of king of the Franks. Ilis 
rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, 
by the same headstrong valour ; and, as their troops were animated by 
the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, they encountered each 
other near the town of Argentaria, or Colmar, in the plains of 
Alsace. The glory of the day was justly ascribed to the missile 
weapons and well-practised evolutions of the Roman soldiers: the 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaughtered 
with unrelenting fury : five thousand only of the barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains ; and the glorious death of their king on 
the field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, who 
are always disposed to accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessful 
war. After this signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and 
asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian ap- 
peared to proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; but, as 
he approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to 
the left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. The barbarians 
opposed to his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage ; and 
still continued to retreat from one hill to another till they were 
satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power and perseverance of their 
enemies. Their submission was accepted as a proof, not indeed of 
their sincere repentance, but of their actual distress ; and a select 
number of their brave and robust youth was exacted from the faith- 
less nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future moderation. 
The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced that the 

“ The field of battle, Argentaria or Argentoriaria^ is accurately fixed by M. d' Anvillo 
(Notice de TAnciezme Gaule, p. 9G-89) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four 
and a half Roman miles, to the south of Stmabux^. Fron; its ruius the^a^ljapeut towp 
of CoijjfMr ftiieoa. 
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Alemanni could neither be subdued by ani*& nor restrained by 
treaties, might not promise themselves any solid or lasting tranquil- 
lity ; but they dlscovefed, in the virtues of their young sovereign, the 
prosp^jjt of a long and auspicious reign. When the legions climbed 
the mountains and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in the foremost ranks : and the 
gilt and variegated armour of his guards was pierced and shattered 
by the blows which they had received in their constant attachment to 
the person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen the son of 
Valentinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and war; and his 
personal success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure pre- 
sage of his Gothic triumphs.®’ 

A\'hile Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his subjects, 
the emperor Valens, who at length had removed his court 
and army from Antioch, was received by the people of marches 
Constantinople as the author of the public calamity. Before tiothR"^, 
lie had reposed himself ten days in the capital he was urged May 30- 
by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome to march 
against the barbarians whom he had invited Into his dominions : and 
the citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real danger, 
declared, with confidence, that if they w^ere supplied with arms, they 
alone would undertake to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insuiting foe.®® The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude 
hastened the downfall of the Boman empire : they provoked the 
desperate rashness of Valens, who did not find, either in his reputa- 
tion or in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public 
contempt. He was soon persuaded by the successful achievements 
of his lieutenants to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the neighbourhood of 
Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalm had been intercepted by 
the valiant Frigerid ; the king of those licentious barbarians was 
slain in battle ; and the suppliant captives were sent into distant exile 
to cultivate the lands of Italy, which were assigned for their settle- 
nent in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma.®® The exploits 

^ The full aud impartial narrative ot Ammianus (xxxi. 10) may derive some addi- 
tional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, aiid the Histoiy of 
UiOHiufi (1. vU. c. 33, p. 552 , edit. Havercamp). 

Momtus paucis&imos dies, seditione popularium levium pulsus. Ammian. xxxi. 

1 1 Socrates (1. iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some circumstances.* 

^ Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumqiie, ^jj^amiam, Italica oppida, rura cul- 
till os exterminavit. Ammianus, xxxi. 9. Those 'mics and districts, about ten yean 
after the colony of the Taifalffi, appear in a very desolate state. See Muratori, Dia* 
•ertaidoni sopra le Antichith It^iane, tom. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 354. 


Compare fragment of Eunapius. Mai, 272, in Niebuhr, p. 77. — M« 
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of Sebastian, who w’as recently engaged in the service of Valens, 
and promoted to the rank of master-general of the infantry, were still 
more honourable to himself, and useful to the republic. He obtained 
the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers from each«of the 
legions, and this separate detachment soqn acquired the spirit of 
discipline and the exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten 
under the reign of Valens. By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian^ 
a large body of the Goths was surprised in their camp ; and the 
immense spoil which was recovered from their hands filled the city o1 
Iladrianople and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives which 
the general transmitted of his owm exploits alarmed the Imperial 
court by the appearance of superior merit ; and though he cautiously 
insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic w^ar, his valour was praised, 
his advice w\‘is rejected ; and Valens, wdio listened with pride and 
pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
w’as impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest 
His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of veterans ; 
and his march from Constantinople to Iladrianople was conducted 
with so much military skill that he prevented the activity of the bar- 
barians, w ho designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and to iiit('r- 
cept either the troops themselves or their convoys of provisions. The 
camp of \"alens, which he pitched under the walls of Iladrianople, 
was fortified, iiccording to the practice of the Romans, w ith a ditch 
and rampart ; and a most important council was summoned to decide 
the fate of the emperor and of the empire. The party of reason and of 
delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by 
the lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarniatian cha- 
racter ; while Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious eloquence 
of a courtier, represented every precaution and every measure that 
implied a doubt of immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and 
majesty of their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens w\as preci- 
pitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigerii and the prudent admonitions 
of the emperor of the West. The advantages of negociating in the 
?nidst of war were perfectly understood by the general of the bar- 
barians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched, as the holy 
minister of peace, to penetrate and to perplex the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the Gothic 
nation were forcibly and truly described by their ambassador, who 
protested, in the name of Ifi^itigern, that he was still disposed to .ay 

^ Ammian. xxxi. 11. Zosimiis, 1. iv. [c. 23] p. 228-230. The latter expatiates on 
the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines the impoi-tant battle 
of Hadrianople. According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praise 
of ^simus is disgrace (Tillemont, Hist, des- Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121). His pm* 
judice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge' of meiit. 
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down his arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the emprc, 
if he could secure for his wandering countrymen a tranquil settlement 
on the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of corn and 
cattle. ^ But he added, in a whisper of confidential friendship, that 
the exasperated barbarians were averse to these reasonable con- 
ditions ; and that Fritigern was* doubtful whether he could accom- 
plish the conclusion of the treaty unless he found himself supported 
by the presence and teiTcrs of an Imperial army. About the same 
time, Count Richomer returned from the West to announce the defeat 
and submission of the Alemanni ; to inform Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious 
legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of the 
republic, that every dangerous and decisive measure might be sus- 
oended till the junction of tlie two emperors should ensure the success 
of the Gothic war. Rut the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated 
only by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He disdained the 
importunate advice ; he rejected the humiliating aid ; he secretly 
compared the ignominious, at least the inglorious, period of his own 
reign with the fame of a beardless youth ; and Valens rushed into 
the field to erect his imaginary trophy before the diligence of his 
colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of the day. 

On the 9th of August, a day which has deserved to be marked 
among the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar,®^ the Battle of 
emperor Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage 
and military treasure, marched from Iladrianople to attack 
the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from the 
city.®^ By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy whilst the left was still at a considerable distance ; the 
soldiers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate 
their pace ; and the line of battle was formed with tedious confusion 
and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to 
forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigern still continued to prac- 
tise his customary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made 
proposals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, 
exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted 
by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was per- 

Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13) almost alone describes the councils and actions which 
were terminated by the fatfil battle of Ha/Jrianople. We might censure the vices of 
his style, the disorder and perplexity of his narrative; but we must now take leave of 
this impartial historian; and reproach Is silenced by our regret for such an irrepa- 
rable loss. 

“ The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelve of Idatius, caa 
only embarrass those critics (Valesius ad loc.) who suppose a great oiiny to be « 
ftiAthematical point, without space or dimensions. 
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maded to send an ambassador to the Gothic camp the zeal ol 
Eichomer, who alone had courage to accept the dangerous commis- 
sion, was applauded ; and the count of the doiftestics, adorned with the 
splendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in the space 
tetween the two armies when he was suddenly recalled by the alarm 
of battle. The hasty and imprudent attack was made by Bacurius 
the Iberian, who commanded a body of archers and targeteers: 
and, as they advanced with rashness, they retreated with loss and dis- 
grace. In the same moment the flying squadrons of Alatlieus and 
Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by the general of the 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept across the 
plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but irresistible charge 
of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, so 
fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a few words : 
rh defeat Rouiau cavalry fled ; the infantry was abandoned, 

of the surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, 
omuns. firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a 

body of foot encompassed on an open plain by superior numbers of 
horse ; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of the 
enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, where 
it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, 
and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and wounded, as 
it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection among the Laiicearil 
and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground with some 
appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, Trajan and 
Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost 
unless the person of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, 
animated by their exhortiition, advanced to his relief ; they found 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and mangled 
bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate prince either 
among the living or the dead. Their search could not indeed be 
successful, if there is any truth in the circumstances with which some 
historians have related the death of the emperor. By the 

l>etttli of PI- 1 IP 1 1 1 

the emperor care ot liis attendants, Valens was removed irom the field 
of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted 
to dress his wound, and to provide for his future safety.. But this 
liumble retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : they tried 
to force the door ; they were provoked by a discharge of arrows from 
the roof ; till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of 
dr / faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman emperor and 
his train. Valeris perished in the flames ; and a youth, who dropped 
from the window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and to 
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infonn tiie Goths of the inestimable prize which they had lost bv flieir 
own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianople, which equalled in the actual 
loss, and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the misfortune 
which Rome had formerlj^^ sustained in the fields of Cannae.**-^ Two 
master-generals of the cavalry and Infantry, two great officers of the 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found among the slain ; and 
the death of Sebastian might satisfy the world that he was the victim 
as well as the author of the public calamity. Above two-thirds of 
the Roman army were destroyed : and the darkness of the night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance, as it served to conceal the 
flight of the multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of 
Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the general consternation, 
maintained the advantage of calm courage and regular discipline.®^ 
While the impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 
minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age Funeral 
composed the funeral oration of a vanquished army and of vuirn" and 
an unpopular prince, whose throne was already occupied by • 
a stranger. “There are not wanting,’* says the candid Libanius, 
“ those who arraign the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the 
“ public misfortune to the want of courage and discipline in the troops. 
“ For my own part, I reverence the memory of their former exploits ; 
“ I reverence the glorious death which they bravely received, standing 
“ and fighting in their ranks ; I reverence the field of battle, staimid 
“ with their blood and the blood of the barbarians. Those honourable 
“ marks have been already washed away by the rains ; but the lofty 
“ monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, and 
“ of valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. The king 
“ himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the battle. II is 
“ attendants presented him with the fleetest horses of the Imperial 
“ stable, that would soon have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 
“ enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his important life for 
“ the future service of the republic. He still declared that he was 
“ unworthy to survive so many of the bravest and most faithful of 


Nec ulla, annalibus, praeter Cannensem pugnam, ita ad intornecionem res legitur 
gesta. Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, no more than 370 horse 
and 3000 foot escaped from the field of Cannee; 10,000 were made prisoners; and the 
number of the slain amounted to 5630 horae and 70,000 foot (Polyb. 1. iii. [o. 117] p. 
371, edit. Casaubon, inSvo.). Livy (xxii 49) is somewhat less bloody; he slaughters 
only 2700 horse and 40,000 foot. The Roman army was supposed to consist of 87,200 
effective men (xxii. 36). 

We have gained some faint light from Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed, 
Vallars.], and in Chron. p. 188 [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Va^lars.]), Victor (in Epitome), 
Orosiui (1. vU. c. 33, p. 554), Jomandes (c. 27), Zosimu^. iv. [c. 24] p. 230), Socratea 
(1. iv. c. 38), SoEwen (1. vi. c. 40), Idatius (in Chron./. But their united evidence 
if weighed against Ammianus alone« is light and unsubstantial. 
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his subjects ; and the monarch was nobly buried under a mountain 
of the slain. Let none, therefore, presump to ascribe the victory 
“ of the barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence of 
‘‘ the Roman troops. The chiefs and the soldiers were aniiftated by 
the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline and 
** the arts of war. Their generous emulation was supported by the 
‘‘ love of glory, which prompted them to contend at the same time 
‘‘ with heat and thii*st, with fire and the sword, and cheerfully to 
“ embrace an honourable death as their refuge against flight and 
“ infamy. The indignation of the gods has been the only cause of 
“ the success of our enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled with 
the character of Valens or the circumstances of the battle ; but the 
fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and still more to the 


generosity, of the sophist of Antioch.®^ 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; but 
^ their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery 
besiege that tlic rlchest part of the Imperial spoil had been within 
iiadnanopic. ^'alls of Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the 
reward of their valour ; but they were encountered by the remains of 
a vanquished army with an intrepid resolution, which was the effect 
of their despair and the only hope of their safety. The walls of the 
city and the ramparts of the adjacent camp were lined with military 
engines that threw stones of an enormous weight, and astonished the 
ignorant barbarians by the noise and velocity, still more than by the 
real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, the pro^ 
vincials, the domestics of the palace, were united in the danger and 
in the defence ; the furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered ; and after an 
obstinate conflict of many hours they retired to their tents, convinced 
by experience that it would be far more advisable to observe the 
treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with -the 
fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty and 


impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 


extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 


indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of war and 


tumult was instantly converted into a silent solitude ; the multitude 


suddenly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods and mountains 
were marked with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought 
a refuge in the distant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia ; and the 
faithful officers of the household and the treasury cautiously proceeded 


** Libanlui do ulclBoend. Julian. Kece, c. 3, in Fabxicdus, Blbliot. Gneo. tom. vii 
f. 14S-146. 
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in search of the emperor, of whose death they were stDl ignorant 
The tide of the Gothic ipundation rolled from the walls of Hadrianoplo 
to the suburbs of Constantinople. The barbarians were surprised 
with ths splendid appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent of the walls, the? myriads of wealthy and afirighted citizens 
who crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by 
a party of Saracens,®'^ who had been fortunately engaged in the service 
of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in 
the evolutions of Irregular war ; and the Northern barbarians were 
astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, 
and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed 
a horrid delight while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs 
and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the 
mountains which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maiirus ; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far as the 
confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea.®® 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the acts of 
justice which were exercised by the legions,®® reserve their They ravage 
compassion and their eloquence for their own sufferings 
when the provinces were invaded and desolated by the 379. 
arms of the successful barbarians. The simple circumstantial 
narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of 

Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, whose 
vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, and EgypL Tho 
Christian faith had been lately introduced among a people reserved in a future ago to 

S ropagate another religion (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104, lOS, 141 ; 
[era. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 593). 

^ Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia prseter pubem, subraucum et lugubre strepens. 
Amraian. xxxi. 16, and Vales, ad loc. The Arabs often fought naked — a custom 
which may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious bravery. The descrip- 
tion of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the 
Christians of Syria. See Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72, 84, 87. 

The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 
16). Zosimufl (1. ir. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced to cherish, mis- 
places the sally of the Arabs before the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. 
Lerat. p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 

” Observe with how much indifference Caosar relates, in the Commentaries of tho 
Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of tho Venoti, who had yielded to 
his mercy (iii. 16); that he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburonea 
(vi. 43); that forty thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just revenge 
^ his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sox (vii, 27), &c. 

» r» 
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the misfortunes of a single family,^®® might exhibit an interesting ana 
instructive picture of human manners ; but the tedious repetition of 
vague and declamatory complaints would fatigue the attention of the 
most patient reader. The same censure may be applied, though not 
perhaps in an equal degree, to th,e profane and the ecclesiastical 
writers of this unhappy period ; that their minds were inflamed by 
popular and religious animosity, and that the true size and colour of 
every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt eloquence. 
The vehement Jerom^®^ might justly deplore the calamities inflicted 
by the Goths and their barbarous allies on his native country of 
Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces from the walls of Con- 
stantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the rapes, the massacres, 
the conflagrations, and, above all, the profanation of the churches 
that were turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment of the 
relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely transported beyond 
the limits of nature and history when he affirms, “ that in those desCrt 
“ countries nothing was left except the sky and the earth ; that, after 
“ the destruction of the cities and the extirpation of the human race, 
“ the land was overgrown with thick forests and inextricable brambles ; 
“ and that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet Zepha- 
“ niali, was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and 
‘‘ even of the fish.” Those complaints were pronounced about twenty 
years after the death of Valens ; and the Illyrian provinces, which v^ere 
constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of the barbarians, still 
continued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, to supply new 
materials for rapine and destruction. Could it even be supposed that 
a large tract of country had been left without cultivation and without 
inhabitants, the consequences might not have been so fatal to the 
inferior productions of animated nature. The useful and feeble 
animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, might suffer and 
perish if they were deprived of his protection ; but the beasts of the 
forest, his enemies or his victims, would multiply in the free and undis- 
turbed possession of their solitary domain. The various tribes that 
people the air or the waters are still less connected with the fate of 
the human species ; and it is highly probable that the fish of the 
Danube would have felt more terror and distress from the approach 
of a voracious pike than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by the ecclesiastic and the 
fisherman, which Mr. Harte htw transcribed (Hist, of Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 
313-320), with some apprehension of violating the dignity of history, 

Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusque interfectis, solitudincm et raritatem hestiarum 
quoque fieri, ct volatiliumt pisciimqm ; testis Illyricum est, testis Thracia, testis in. quo 
ortus sum solum (Pannonia) ; ubi praeter ccelum et terrain, et crescentes vepros, ol 
condensa silvarum cuncta perierunt. Tom. vii. p. 250, ad 1. Cap. Sonhonias; and tom. 
i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallai’S.]. r u , 
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Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities oJ 
Europe, there was reason to fear that the same calamities „ 

1 1 i* t • i* A • rr^i Massacre of 

would soon extend to the peaceful countnes of Asia. Ihe 
sons of’ the Goths had been judiciously distributed through Asia, 
the cities of the East, and the arts of education were em- 
ployed to polish and subdue the native fierceness of their temper. In 
the space of about twelve years their numbers had continually 
increased; and the children who in the first emigration were sent 
over the Hellespont had attained with rapid growth the strength and 
spirit of perfect manhood.^ It was impossible to conceal from their 
knowledge the events of the Gothic war ; and, as those daring youths 
had not studied the language of dissimulation, they betrayed their 
wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious 
example of their fathers. The danger of the times seemed to justify 
the jealous suspicions of the provincials ; and these suspicions were 
admitted as unquestionable evidence that the Goths of Asia had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. The 
death of Valens had left the East without a sovereign; and Julius, 
who filled the important station of master-general of the troops, with 
a high reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his duty to consult 
the senate of Constantinople, which he considered, during the vacancy 
of the throne, as the representative council of the nation. As toon as 
he hail obtained the discretionary power of acting as he should judge 
most expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers and privately concerted effectual measures for the execution of 
his bloody design. An order was immediately promulgated that, on 
a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital cities 
of their respective provinces ; and, as a report was industriously circu- 
lated that they were summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and 
perhaps suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully collected 
in the square or forum ; the streets and avenues were occupied by the 
Roman troops, and the roofs of the houses were covered with archers 
and slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities of the East, the 
signal was given of indiscriminate slaughter; and the provinces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic 
enemy, who, in a few months, might have carried fire and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates.^''^ The urgent consideration of the 

Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20 [p. 50, ed. Bonn]) foolishly supposes a pnn- 
tematural growth of the young Goths, that h© may introduce Cadmus’s armed men , 
who sprung from the dragon’s teeth, &c. Such was the Greek eloquence of the timea, 

Ammianu^ evidently approves this execution, efficacia velox et salutaria, which 
concludes his work (xxxi. 10). Zosimus, who is curious and copious (1. iv. [c. 20] p. 
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public safety may undoubtedly authorise the violation of every positive 
law. How far that or any other consideration may operate to dissolve 
the natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doctrine of which 
I still desire to remain ignorant. 

The einj)eror Gratian was far advanced’ on his march towards the 
7’he emperor plains of Hadrianoplc when he was informed, at first by the 
vcTtsTbcodo- confused voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 
thc%mpire ^eports of Victor and Richomer, that his impatient colleague 
heen slain in battle, and that two-thirds of the Roman 
jttu. 19 . army were exterminated by the sword of the victorious 
Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is easily 
subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion ; and even 
the sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consideration 
of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he was too 
weak to revenge, his unfortmiate colleague ; and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sinking world. 
A formidable tcm])est of the barbarians of Germany seemed ready to 
burst over the provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was 
oppressed and distracted by the administration of the AV^estei-ii 
empire. In this important crisis the government of the East and the 
conduct of the Gothic war required the undivided attention of a hero 
and a statesman. A subject invested with such amj)lc command 
wouid not long have preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor ; and 
the Imperial council embraced the wise and manly resolution of con- 
ferring an obligation rather than of yielding to an insult It was the 
wish of Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue ; but at 
the age of nineteen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the supreme 
rank, to understand the true characters of his ministers and generals. 
He attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various merits 
and defects ; and, whilst he checked the rash confidence of ambition, 
he distrusted the cautious wisdom which despaired of the republic. 
As each moment of delay diminished something of the power and 
resources of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the times 
would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian was soon 
declared in favour of an exile, whose father, only three years before, 
had suffered, under the sanction of his authority, an unjust and igno- 
minious death. The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history 
and dear to the catholic church,'®^ was summoned to the Imperial 

233-230), mistakes the date, and labours to find the reason why Julius did not con- 
sult the emperor Theodosius, who had not yet ascended the throne of the East. 

A Life of Theodosius the Great was comjjosed in the last century (Paris, 1679, in 
4to. ; 1G80, in 12mo.), to inflame the mind of the young dauphin with Catholic zeal. 
The author, Fldchior, afterwards bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated preacher; and 
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court, which had gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to 
the more secure statioi\ of Sirmium. Five months after the deatit of 
Valens the emperor Gratian produced before the assembled troops his 
colleagtie and their master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere 
resistance, was compelled 4o accept, amidst the general acclamations, 
the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of AugustusJ^^ The 
provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, 
were resigned to the administration of the new emperor ; but as he 
was specially intrusted witn the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian 
prsefecture was dismembered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia were added to the dominions of the Eastern empire. 

The same province, and perhaps the same city,^^^^ which had given 
to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of 
Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of character of 

• 1 1 • ^ n A A 'I'hcoUodiiis, 

Spaniards, who, m a less tortunate age, possessed, near 
fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome.^^® They emerged 
from the obscurity of municipal honours by the active spirit of the 
elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and Africa have 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of Valcntinian 
The son of that general, who likewise bore the name of Theodosius, 
was educated, by skilful preceptors, in the liberal studies of youth ; 
but he was instructed in the art of w^ar by the tender care and severe 
discii^line of his fatlier.^^® Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action ; inured his constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates ; distinguished his valour by sea and land ; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. 

his history is adorned or tainted with pulpit eloquence; but he takes his learning 
from Baronins, and his principles from St. Ambrose and St. Augustin. 

The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked in Pacatus (in 
Punegyr. Vet. xii. 10, 11, 12), Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 182), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 24] 
p. 201), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v, 25), Orosius (1. vii. c. 34), Sozomen (1. vii. c. 2), 
Socrates (1. v. c. 2), Theodoret (1. v. c. 5), Philostorgius (1. ix. c. 17, with Qodefroy,* 
p. 39.3), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatius, and MarceD 
linus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger.^ 

Tillemont, Hist, des Em^reurs, tom. v. p. 716, &c. 

itahea, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans of Italy. The 
ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on the opposite bank of the river. 
See^the Hispania lllustrata of Nonius—a short though valuable treatise— c. xvii. p. 

I agree with Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 726) in suspecting the 
royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the promotion of Theodosius. Even after 
that event, the silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal evidence of Tbemigtius, Victor, 
and Claudian, who connect the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

** Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theodosiua, to tha 
military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the second Africanus: who, like him. 
had served under their fathers (xii, 8), 

• Add a tostile fragment of Eunapius. Mai^ p. 273, in Niebuhr, p. 78.*- kL 
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The following is the genealogical table of the family of Theodosius 

Theodosius es Thormantia. 

8iainS76. I 


JSlia Flacilla = Theodosius I. s= Qal\a, Honorius. 

oil 38G. Imp. oh. 395. ob. 394. For issue of 

I For issue of Theodosius Houorius see below 

by Qalla^ see below. 


Qritiauus. Pulcheria. Arcadius, Honorids, 

Imp. ob. 408. Imp. ob. 423. 

m. Eudozia ob. 404. 


Flacilla, 

1 

Pulcheria, 

1 

Arcadia, 

Theodosius II. Malina, 

b. 397 

b. 399. 

b. 400. 

Imp. b. 401, ob. 450. b. 403, 


m. Marcian, 

m. Athenais (Eudocia). 


imp. ob. 457. 


1 



Flacilla, 

Eudozk^ 



ob. 431. 

b. 422. 


Issue of Theodosius I. by Qalla. 

Placidia 

= CoMSTANTIUS, 

ob. 450, 

1 Imp. ob. 421. 

Hoiloria, 

Valentinianus III. = Eudozia. 

b. 418. 

Imp. b. 419, ob. 455. 

Oeybrius =: Placidia. Eudozia = Hunneria 

Imp. ob. 472. | 

1 ob. 484. 

Areobindus = Juliana. 

Ilderic, 

oos. 506. 1 

slain, 533. 

Olybrius. 



r 


Issue of HonoriuSj the brother of Theodosius. 


Thermantia. Serena rs Stilicho, 

slaiu, 408. | slain, 408. 


Eucherius, Maria. Thermantia, 

slain, 408. ob. 415. 

See Clinton, Fasti Bom., vol. ii. p. 124. — 8. ^ 
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Ilia own merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a ^parate command ; and, in the station of duke 
of Maesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved the province ; 
deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of the 
court. His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace and 
execution of his illustrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
favour, the permission of retiring to a private life in his native provinces 
of Spain. He displayed a firm and temperate character in the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new situation. His time was 
almost equally divided between the town and country; the spirit 
which had animated his public conduct was shown in the active and 
affectionate performance of every social duty ; and the diligence of 
the soldier was profitably converted to the improvement of his ample 
patrimony,' which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst 
of a fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep." '* 
From the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was 
transported, in less than four months, to the throne of the Eastern 
empire : and the whole period of the history of the world will not 
perhaps afford a similar example of an elevation at the same time so 
pure and so honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure 
as it is absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal characters. 
The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular state, acquire the 
possession of supreme power, may have raised themselves, by the 
superiority either of genius or virtue, above the heads of their equals : 
but their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the cause of 
the successful candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of con- 
spiracy or civil war. Even in those governments which allow the 
reigning monarch to declare a colleague or a successor, his partial 
choice, which may be influenced by the blindest passions, is often 
directed to an unworthy object. But the most suspicious malignity 
cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the 
arts, the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious statesman ; and 
the name of the Exile would long since have been forgotten, if his 
genuine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep impression in 
the Imj)erial court. During the season of prosperity he had been 

Ammianufl (judx. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior Dux Msbsub, 
prim& etiom turn lanugine juvenis, prinoeps postea perspectissimus. The same fact is 
attested by Themistius and Zosimus; but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5), who adds some 
curious circumstances^ strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum. 

Pooatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii- 9) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius to that of 
Cincinnatus; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty. 

M. d’^ville (Gi^ographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of 
Caucha, or Co^, in the old province of Gallici% where Zosimut and Idatirji have 
plaoed the birth or patrimony of Theodosius. 
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neglected; but, in the public distress, his superior merit was uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged. What confidence must have been 
reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pious son 
would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the murder of his ^father ! 
What expectations must have been fontned of his abilities, to encourage 
the hope that a single man could save, and restore, the empire of the 
East I Theodosius was invested with the purple in the thirty-third 
year of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the manly 
beauty of his hice and the gi*aceful majesty of his person, which they 
were pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the emperor 
Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities of his 
heart and understanding, a more important resemblance to the best 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that I must now take 
Hispnident l^i^vc of an accuratc and faithful guide, who has coinpose(l 
fuuoSt* history of his own times without indulging the pre- 
c^th?cwar judices and passions which usually affect the mind of a 
A.D. 379-382. contemporary. Ammianus Marcelllnns, who terminates his 
useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, recommends the 
more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour 
and eloquence of the rising generation. The rising generation 
was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his example ; 
and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced to 
illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by the obscure hints of 
fragments and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical 
writers, who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to despise the 
profane virtues of sincerity and moderation. ('onscious of tlu'se 
disadvantages, which will continue to involve a considerable portion 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, 1 shall proceed with 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce that th (5 
battle of Hadrianople was never revenged by any signal or decisive 
victory of Theodosius over the barbarians ; and the expressive silence 
of his venal orators may be confirmed by the observation of tlie 

Let 118 hear Ammianus himself. Ha3c, ut miles quondam et Giwcus, n principatu 
Cicsaris Nervae exorsua, ad uacpio Valentis interituin, pro virium explicavi mensura: 
opus veritatem profeasurn nuuquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus corrumpere vel 
inendacio. Scribant reliqua potiores oetato, doctrinisque florentes. Qiios id, si libu- 
erit, aggressuros, procudere linguas ad majores moneo stilos. Ammian. xxxi. l<j. 
The first thirteen books, a superficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven years, 
are now lost; the last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty-five years, still 
preserve the copious and authentic history of his own times. 

Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a profane bisf ory in the 
Latin language. The East, in the next century, produced some rhetoritwil historians, 
Zosimus, Olympiodorus, Malchus. Caiididus, &c, See Vossius de Hi^toricis Gnecifli 
1. ii. c. 18} de Historicis Latiuis, 1. ii. c. 10, &c. 
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condition and circumstances of the times. The fabric of a mighty 
state, which has been reared by the labours of successive ages, could 
not be overturned by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal 
power of the imagination did not exaggerate the real measure of the 
calamity. The loss of fofty thousand Romans, who fell in the plains 
of Iladriariople, might have been soon recruited in the populous 
})rovinces of the East, which contained so many millions of inhabitants. 
J^lie courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest and most 
common quality of human nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined foe might have been speedily taught by the care of 
the surviving centurions. If the barbarians were mounted on the 
horses, and equipped with the armour, of their vanquished enemies, 
the numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 
new squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire were 
plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and defensive arms; 
and the wealth of Asia might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But the effects which were produced by the 
battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the barbarians and of the 
Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat of the 
latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was 
heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, for his owm part, he 
was fatigued with slaughter ; but that he was astonished how a pcoj.'le 
v];o tied before him like a flock of sheep could still presume to 
dispute the possession of their treasures and provinces.^ The same 
terrors which the name of the Iluns had spread among the Gothic 
tribes were insj)ired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among 
the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire.”® If Theodosius, 
hastily collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquished 
by their own fears ; and his rashness could not have been excused by 
the chance of success. But the ^reat Theodosius, an epithet which he 
honourably deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his head- 
quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese;”’ 
from whence he could watch the irregular motions of the barbarians, 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Con- 
stantinople to the shores of the Iladriatia The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities w^ere strengthened; and the troops, among 

*** Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 344, edit. Moutfaucon. I have verified and examined 
this passage; but I should never, without the aid of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. 
tom. V. p. 152), have detected an historical anecdote in a strange medley of moral and 
mystic exhortations, addressed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a young widow. 

Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21 [p. 52, ed. lloun]. 

See Qodfefroy’s Chronology t>f the Laws. Codex Theodos. tom. i.* ProlegomeiiL 

p. XOiz.-ciT« 
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whom a sense of order and discipline was revived, were insensibly 
emboldened by the confidence of their own safety. From these secure 
stations they were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the 
barbarians, who infested the adjacent country ; and, as they were 
seldom allowed to engage, without some decisive superiority, either 
of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were, for the most part, 
successful ; and they were soon convinced, by their own experience, 
of the possibility of vanquishing their invincible enemies. The 
detachments of these separate garrisons were gradually united 
into small armies ; the same cautious measures were pursued, 
according to an extensive and well-concerted plan of operations ; the 
events of each day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms ; 
and the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 
favourable reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue 
the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of 
his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we could 
accurately represent the counsels and actions of Theodosius in four 
successive campaigns, there is reason to believe that his consummate 
skill would deserve the applause of every military reader. The 
republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among 
the hills of Campania may claim a juster proportion of the solid and 
independent fame which the general is not compelled to share either 
with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
'Fheodosius ; and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonably 
languished under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppress the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attention from the public service.^ 
The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces^ was the 
i)ivi ions work of prudence, rather than of valour : the prudence of 
defeat, and Thcodosius was sccoiided by fortune ; and the emperor 
of the Goths, never failed to seize, and to improve, every favourable 
A.D. 379 - 382 . jQjjg as the superior genius of Fritigern 

preserved the union and directed the motions of the barbarians, their 
power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. The 
death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 

Most writers insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosius at Thcssalonica: 
ZosimiL}, to diminish his glory; Jornandos, to favour the Goths; and the ecclesiastical 
writers^ to introduce his baptism. 

Compare Themistius (Orat, xiv. p. 181) with Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 25] p. 232), 
Jomandes (c. xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. de Buat (ELLst. det 
PeuploB, &c., tom. vi. p. 477-552). The Chronicles of Idatius and Marcollinus allude, 
in general terms, to magna certamina, magna m-ultaque praclia. The tv^o epithets are 
Bot easily reconciled. 
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discipline ana discretion. The barbarians, who had been restrained 
by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
passions ; and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. An 
army of conquerors was broken into many disorderly bands of savage, 
robbers ; and their blind ^d irregular fury was not less pernicious to 
themselves than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposition was 
shown in the destruction of every object which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with impro- 
vident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon afterwards 
became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of discord arose 
among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of 
the linns and the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use with moderation the advantages 
of their fortune : the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the 
Visigoths could not long be suspended ; and the haughty chiefs still 
remembered the insults and injuries which they had reciprocally 
offered or sustained while the nation was seated in the countries 
beyond the Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated the 
more diffusive sentiment of national animosity ; and the officers of 
Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, 
the retreat or service of the discontented party. The acquisition of 
^lod'jr, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and 
faithful champion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon 
obtained the rank of master-general, with an important command 
surprised an army of his countrymen, who were immersed in wine 
and sleep; and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, 
returned with an immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the 
Imperial c^nip.^^^ In the hands of a skilful politician the most 
different means may be successfully applied to the same ends ; and 
the peace of the empire, which had been forwarded by the divisions, 
was accomplished by the re-union of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, 
who had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary 
events, was at length driven, by the chance of arms, from 
the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer a.d. 3bi, ’ 
hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a very considerable part 
of the subjects of Fritigern, who already felt the inconveniences of 
anarchy, were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their king a 
Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they 
had frequently experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit of 
Athanaric ; and, instead of leading his people to the field of battle 

** Zosimus (1* iv. [c. 25 ] p. 232 ) styles him a Scythiaii, a name which the mort 
reoent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 
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and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honoui*able 
and advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with the 
merit and power of his new ally, condescended to meet him at the 
distance of several miles from Constantinople ; and entertained him 
in the Imperial city, with the confidence of , a friend, and the magnifi- 
cence of a monarch. “ The barharikn prince observed, with curious 
“ attention, the variety of objects which attracted his notice, and at 
‘‘ last broke out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of wonder. 
“ I now behold (said he) what I never could believe, the glories of 
this stupendous capital ! And as he cast his eyes around, he 
“ viewed and he admired the commanding situation of the city, the 
“ strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the capacious 
“ harbour crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual concourse 
of distant nations, and the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, 
“ (continued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god upon 
“ earth ; and the presumptuous man who dares to lift his hand against 
“ him is guilty of his own blood.” The Gothic king did not long 
enjoy this splendid and honourable reception ; and, as temperance 
was not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be suspected that his 
mortal disease was contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial 
banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit 
from the death, than he could have expected from the most faithful 
services, of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed with 
solemn rites in the capital of the East; a stately monument was 
erected to his memory; and his whole army, won by the liberal 
courtesy and decent grief of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard 
of the Roman empire.^ The submission of so great a body of the 
Visigoths was productive of the most salutary consequences ; and the 
mixed influence of force, of reason, and of corruption, became every 
day more powerful and more extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an 
obstinate delay might expose Aem, alone and unprotected, to the 
A.r 383, revenge or justice of the conqueror. The general, or rather 
the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated four 

*** The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of Jomandes, or the 
author whom he transcribed, llegiam urbem ingressus eat, miransque, En, inquit, 
cerno quod ssepe incredulus audiebain, famam videlicet tantse urbis. Et hue illuc 
oculos volvens, nunc situm urbis, commeatumque navium, nunc moenia clara pro- 
spectana, miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi fonte in uuo e diversis 
partibua scaturiente undA, sic quoque militem ordinatum aspiciens ; Deus, inquit, 
sine dubio est terrenus Imperator, et quisquis adveraus eum manum moverit, ipse sui 
sanguinis reus existit. Jornandes (c. xxyiii. p. 650) proceeds to mention his death 
and funeral. 

Jomandes. a xxviii. p. 650. Even Zoaimus (1. iv. [c. 34] p. 246) is compelled 
to approve the genercsity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself and so beneficial 
to the public. o 
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years, one month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death 
of the emperor Valens.^^^ 

The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from the 
oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary 
retreat*of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spirit had prompted 
them to seek new 8cene§ of rapine and glory. Their destructive 
course was pointed towards the West: but we must be , 
satisfied with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of 
their various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several Gmtilungi.or 
of the German tribes on the provinces of Gaul; concluded, a.d.3h 6, 
and soon violated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian; 
advanced into the unknown countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned, with accumulated force, to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with 
the fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at 
least the historians, of the empire, no longer recognised the name and 
countenances of their former enemies.^ The general who com- 
manded the military and naval powers of the Thracian frontier soon 
perceived that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public 
service ; and that the barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet 
and legions, would probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into 
the Gothic camp allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. They 
were persuaded that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the 
silence and darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the Romans ; 
and the whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes. The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van ; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; 
and the women and children securely followed in the rear. One of 
the nights without a moon had been selected for the execution of 
their design ; and they had almost reached the southern bank of the 
Danube, in the firm confidence that they should find an easy landing 
and an unguarded camp. But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a triple line of vessels, 
strongly connected with each other, and which formed an imperie- 

The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatius (Chron. Scaliger. p. 52) 
are stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of Themistius is a 
compliment to Peace and the consul Satuminus (a.d. 383). 

Ti 'SiKv&iKoit xiftv uyvoKrrov. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 38] p. 252. 

I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian name to the 
of the barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape of a boat, ?r; M 
ifitCiCa^afTis. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 38J p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nomus: ter mille ruebant 
Per fluvium plentn cuneis immanibus alui. 

Claudiau, in iv. Cons. Hon. 
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traUe CL.ain of two miles and a half along the river. While they 
struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, their right flank 
was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which 
were urged down the stream by the united impulse of oars an^J of the 
tide. The weight and velocity of those, ships of war broke, and 
•unk, and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the barbarians : 
their valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the king or general of 
the Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest troops, either by the sword 
of the Romans or in the waves of the Danube. The last division of 
this unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shore; but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered them alike incapable 
£ ither of action or counsel ; and they soon implored the clemency of 
the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
it is a difficult task to reconcile the passions and prejudices of the 
writers of the age of Theodosius. The partial and malignant histo- 
rian, who misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms that the 
emperor did not appear in the field of battle till the barbarians had 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct of his lieutenant Pro- 
motus.^*® The flattering poet, who celebrated in the court of Ilono- 
rius the glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the victory to the 
personal prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinuates that the king 
of the Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of the emperor.’^’ The 
truth of history might perhaps be found in a just medium between 
these extreme and contradictory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlement of the Goths, 
Settlement ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, 
GotSs in would illustrate the history of Theodosius and his successors. 

The series of their history has imperfectly preserved the 
A.D. 383 - 395 . spirit and substance of this singular agreement The 
ravages of war and tyranny had provided many large tracts of fertile 
out uncultivated land for the use of those barbarians who might not 
disdain the practice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visi- 
goths was seated in Thrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were 

Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 38] p. 252-255. He too frequently betrays his poverty of 
judgment by disgracing the most serious narratives with trifling and incredible 
circumstances. 

Odothaci Regis opima 

Retulit Ver. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only win from the king, or 
general, of the enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands: and no more than three 
such examples are celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 152) mentions tht 
Phrygian colony 

Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Gruthungis 

Phryx ager 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus, and Hemus* 
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planted in Phrygia and Lydia; their immediate wants were supplied 
by a distribution of com and cattle ; and their future industry was 
encouraged by an exemption from tribute during a certain term of 
years. The barbarians would have deserved to feel the cruel and 
perfidious policy of the Im|ierial court if they had suffered themselves 
to be dispersed through the provinces. They required and they 
obtained the sole possession of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence ; they stil) cherished and propagated their native 
manners and language ; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
freedom of their domestic government ; and acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction 
of the laws and magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to command their followers in 
peace and war : but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals 
of the Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor. An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the 
perpetual service of the empire of the East ; and those haughty 
troops, who assumed the title of Foederati^ or allies, were distinguished 
by their gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their 
native courage was improved by the use of arms and the knowledge 
of discipline ; and, while the republic was guarded or threatened by 
the doubtful sword of the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans.’^* 
Theodosius had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions 
of peace, which had been extorted from him by prudence and neces- 
sity, were the voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship for the 
Gothic nation.^^^^ A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to the complaints of the people, who loudly censured these 
sliameful and dangerous concessions.*^^ The calamities of the war 
were painted in the most lively colours ; and the first symptoms of 
the return of order, of plenty, and security were diligently exagge- 
rated. The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some appear- 
ance of truth and reason, that it was impossible to extirpate so many 


Compare Jomandes (c. 21, 28), who marks the condition and number of the 
(iothic Fcederati, with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 258), who mentions their golden collars; and 
Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 37), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their 
bravery and discipline. 

Amator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by the Gothic 
liistorian (c. xxix.), who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable men, slow to 
anger and patient of injuries. According to Livy, the Eomans conquered the world 
in their own defence. 

Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented with the Christian 
reigns), see the grave representations which Synesius addresses to the emperor Arcadius 
(de Regno, p. 26, 26, edit. Petav. [Paris, 1612]). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene 
was near enough judge; and ho was sufficiently removed from the temptation of 
fear or flattery. 

rou m. i A 
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warlike tribes, who were rendered desperate by the loss of their 
native country ; and that the exhausted provinces would be revived 
by a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The barbarians still 
wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope that they woiild acquire the habits of 
industry and obedience ; that their manners would be polished by 
time, education, and the influence of Christianity ; and that their 
posterity would insensibly blend with the great body of the Roman 
people. 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments and these sanguine 
Their hostile expectations, it was apparent to every discerning eye that 
Beutimeiits. G^tlis would loiig remain the enemies, and might soon 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and inso- 
lent behaviour expressed their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity.^^^ To the zeal and valour of the 
barbarians Theodosius was indebted for the success of his arms : but 
their assistance was precarious ; and they were sometimes seduced, by 
a treacherous and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard at 
the moment when their service was the most essential. During the 
civil war against Maximus a great number of Gothic deserters retired 
into the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and 
obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his person and exert his 
power to suppress the rising flame of rebellion.^ The public appre- 
hensions were fortified by the strong suspicion that these tumults 
were not the effect of accidental passion, but the result of deep and 
premeditated design. It was generally believed that the Goths had 
signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and insidious spirit ; and 
that their chiefs had previously bound themselves by a solemn and 
secret oath never to keep faith with the Romans, to maintain the 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the favourable 
moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. But as the minds of 
the barbarians were not insensible to the power of gratitude, several 
of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the service of 
the empire, or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was insen- 
sibly divided into two op})osite factions, and much sophistry v/as 


Themistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212) composes an elaborate and rational apology, 
which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities of Greek rhetoric. Oqjheus could 
only charm the wild beasts of Thrace; but Theodosius enchanted the men and women 
whose predecessors in the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces, &c. 

Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance of bread, to 
expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier : xivauvris ’ri '^^xu&tKov was the guilt of the 
people. Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 394, edit. Morel. 

ZosimuB, 1. iv. [c. 48] p. 207-271. He tells a long and ridiculous story of the 
adventurous prince, who rov^d the country with only five horsemen, of a spy whoiQ 
they detected, whipped, and killed in an old woman’s cottage, &c, v* 
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employed in conversation and dispute to compare the obligations of 
their first and second engagements. The Goths who consid^ed 
themselves as the frieifds of peace, of justice, and of Rome, were 
directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 
distinguished above the rest of his countrymen by the politeness of 
his manners, the liberality of hk sentiments, and the mild virtues of 
social life. But the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce and 
faithless Priulf,*' who inflamed the passions and asserted the indepen- 
dence of his warlike folio v, ers. On one of the solemn festivals, when 
the chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, they 
w^ere insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual restraints of 
discretion and respect, and betrayed in the presence of Theodosius 
the Altai secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissem- 
bled his fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous 
assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of his 
rival, whose departure from the palace might have been tbe signal of 
a civil war, boldly follow^ed him, and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf 
dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms ; and the faithful 
champion of Rome would have been oppressed by superior numbers 
if he had not been protected by the seasonable interposition of the 
Imperial guards.^^^ Such were the scenes of barbaric rage which 
disgraced the palace and table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the 
impatient Goths could only be restrained by the firm and temperate 
character of Theodosius, the public safety seemed to depend on the 
life and abilities of a single man.'®® 

Compare Eunapiua (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22 [p. 53, 54, ed. Bonn.]) with 
ZoBimus (1. iv. [c. 50] p. 279). The difference of circumstances and names must 
undoubtedly be applied to the same story. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards 
consul (a.d. 401), and still continued his faithful service to the eldest son of Theo- 
dosius (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 467). 

Les Goths ravag^rent tout depuis le Danube jusqu’au Bosphore; exterminiirent 
Valens et son armce; et ne repassWent le Danube que pour abandonner I’affreuae 
solitude qu’ils avoient faite ((Euvres de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 479; Considdrations 
pur los Causes do la Grandeur ot de la Ddcadence des Romains, c. xvii.)* The pre- 
Bident Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, never 
abandoned the Roman territory. It is now thirty years, says Claudian (de Bello 
Getico, 166, &o., a.d. 404), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens hsec oblita Triones, 

Atque Istinim transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable; since it disguises the principal and immediate cause of the faB 
of the Western empire of Rome. 


Eunapiufl.— M. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Dsath of Gbatian. — RmN of Arianism. — St. Ambrose. — First Civa. War, 
AGAINST Maximus. — Character, Administration, and Penance, of Theo- 
dosius. — Death of Valentinian II. — Second Civil War, against 
Euoknius. — Death of Theodosius. 

The fame of Gratian, before be bad accomplished the twentieth 
Character year of his age, w^as equal to that of the most celebrated 
princes. Ills gentle and amiable disposition endeared him 
("Sn*! private friends, the graceful affability of his manners 

A.D ;j79 383. engaged the affection of the people ; the men of lettei*s, 
who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste and eloquence, 
of their sovereign ; his valour and dexterity in arms were equally 
applauded by the soldiers; and the clergy considered the humble 
piety of Gratian as the first and most useful of his virtues. The 
victory of Colmar had delivered the West from a formidable in- 
vasion, and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits of 
Theodosius to tiie author of his greatness and of the public safety. 
Gratian survived those memorable events only four or five years, hut 
he survived his reputation, and, before he fell a victim to rebellion, 
he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may not be 
imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged the 
son of Valentinian from his infancy, nor to the headstrong 
passions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A more 
attentive view of the life of Gratian may perhaps suggest the true 
cause of the disappointment of the public hopes. His apparent 
virtues, instead of being the hardy productions of experience and 
adversity, were the premature and artificial fruits of a royal education. 
The anxious tenderness of his father was continually emp oyed to 
bestow on him those advantages which he might perhaps esteem the 
more highly as he himself had been deprived of them, and the most 
skilful masters of every science and of every art had laboured to 
form the mind and body of the young prince.^ The knowledge 

' Valentinian was less attentive to the religion of his son; since he intrusted the 
education of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan.* (Mdm. de I’Academie des In- 

• There has been a keen controversy See the arguments stated in Smith's Diet, 
respcctinig the religious faith of Ausonius; of Greek and Horn. Biography, voh i 
but most modem writers, in opposition p. 445. — S. , 

to Qibbon, agree that he was a Christum. 
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which they painfully comniunicaled was displayed with ostentailoi 
and celebrated witii lavish praise, Ilis soft and tractable disposition 
received the fair impression of tlieir judicious precepts, and /lie 
absence of passion might easily be mistaken for the strengtli of 
reason. His preceptors f^radually rose to the rank and consequence 
of ministers of state, ^ and, as they wisely dissembled their secret 
authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with proj)riety, and with 
judgment on the most important occasions of his life and reign. Put 
the influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 
the surface, and the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the 
steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character the vigorous and independent principle of action which 
renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the 
happiness and almost to the existence of the hero. As soon as time 
and accident had removed those faithful counsellors from the throne, 
the emperor of the West insensibly descended to the level of his 
natural genius, abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious 
hands which were stretched forwards to grasp them, and amused his 
leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A public Siile of favour 
and injustice was instituted, both in the court and in the provinces, 
by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made 
^myrihge to question.^ The conscience of the credulous ])rince was 
directed by saints and bishops,^ who procured an Imperial edict to 
punish, as a capital offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the 
ignorance of the divine law.^ Among the various arts which had 
exercised the youth of Gratian, he had apjdied himself, with singular 
inclination and success, to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and 
to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, which might be useful 
to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunting. Large 
parks were enclosed for the Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked 
with every species of wild beasts, and Gratian neglected the duties 
and even the dignity of his rank to consume whole days in the vain 

Bcriptions, tom. xv. p. 125-138.) The poetical fame of Ausonius condemns the taste 
of his age. 

® Ausonius was successively promoted to the Pra'torian prefecture of Italy 
377) and of Gaul (a.d. 378); and was at len^h invested with the consulship (a d. 370), 
He expressed his gratitude in a servile and insipid piece of flattery (Actio Gi-atiariiui, 
p. G09-736 [ed. Toll. Amst. 1671]), which has survived more worthy productions. 

^ Disputare de principali judicio non oportet. Sacrilogii enim instar est dubitarc, 
an is dignus sit, quern elcgerit imperator. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 2, 
This convenient law was revived and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by the 
feeble court of Milan. 

^ Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the faith of 
the Trinity: and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 158, 169) ascribes to the 
archbishop the merit of Gratian’s intolerant laws. 

• Qui divinee legis sanctitatem [aut] nesciendo omittunt, aut negligendo violant, et 
offendunt, saorilegium coromittunt. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Tliao* 
doaius indeed may claim his share in the merit of this comprehensive law. 
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display of his dexterity and boldness :r the chace. The pride and 
wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an art in which he might be 
surpassed by the meanest of his slaves reminded the numerous spec- 
tators of the examples of Nero and Commodus ; but the chaste and 
temperate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous vices, and his 
hands were stained only with the blood of anitnals.® 

Tlie behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the 
Discontent of mankind, could not have disturbed the security of 

his reign if the army had not been provoked to resent their 
A.i». 3«3. peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor was 
guided by the instructions of his mastei’s, he professed himself the 
friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were spent in the 
familiar conversation of the camp, and the health, the comforts, the 
rewards, the honours of his faithful troops, appeared to be the object 
of his attentive concern. But, after Gratian more freely indulged 
his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected 
himself with the most dexterous ministers of his favourite amusement. 
A body of the Alani w’as received into the military and domestic 
smTico of the palace, and the admirable skill which they were accus- 
tomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia was exercised on 
a more narrow theatre in the parks and enclosures of Gaul. Gratian 
admired the talents and customs of these favourite guards, to whom 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person ; and, as if he meant to 
insult the public opinion, he frequently showed himself to the soldiers 
and people with the dress and arms, the long bow, the sounding 
quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy 
spectacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress and 
manners of his countiy filled the minds of the legions with grief and 
indignation.’ Even the Germans, so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a few 
years, had wandered from the banks of the Volga to those of the 
Seina A loud and licentious murmur was echoed through the camps 
and garrisons of the W est ; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the want of 
love and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. But the 

• Ammianus (xxxi. 10) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 47] acknowledge the viilues 
of Gratian; and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste. The odious parallel 
of Commodus is saved by • ** licet iiicruentus;** and perhaps Philostorgius (1.x. c. 10 
[5], and Qodefroy, p. 412) had guarded, wdth some similar reserve, the comparison of 
Nero. 

^ Zosimns (1. iv. [c. 35] p. 247) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolution to 
the favour of the Alani and the discontent of the Roman troops. Dum exercitum 
neriigeret, et paucos ex Alanie, quos ingenti auro ad se transtulorat, unteferret vetori 
ac wmano militi [Epit. c. 47\ 
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Bubvergion of an established government is always a work of Borne 
real, and of much apparent difficulty ; and the throne of Gratiau was 
protected by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice 
balance of the civil and military powers which had been established 
by tlie policy of Constantine. It is not very important to inquire 
from what causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is 
commonly the parent of disorder : the seeds of rebellion happened to 
fall on a soil which was supposed to be more fruitful than any other 
in tyrants and usurpers the legions of that sequestered island had 
bten long famous fjr a spirit of presumption and arrogance f and 
the name of Maximus was proclaimed by the tumultuary 

r . •iiii - 11 . Revolt of 

but unanimous voice both oi the soldiers and oi the pro- Maximus 
vincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not 
yet ascertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he 
had not seen without some emotions of envy and resentment ; the 
events of his life had long since fixed him in Britain, and I should 
not be unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage which he is 
said to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caer- 
narvonshire.^® But this provincial rank might justly he considered 
as a state of exile and obscurity, and, if Maximus had obtained any 
(‘ivil or military office, he was not invested with the authority either 
of governor or general. His abilities and even his integrity 
are acknowledged by the partial wTiters of the age, and the merit 
must indeed have been conspicuous that could extort such a con- 
fession in favour of the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The dis- 
content of Maximus might incline him to censure the conduct of his 
sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of the tumult he art- 

® Britannia fertiliB proviiicia tyrannoriim, is a memorable exprcBtnon, uRed by Jeroiii 
in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured in the disputes of our national 
antiquaries. The revolutions of the last age apj)eared to justify the image of the 
sublime Bossuet, ** cette lie, plus orageuse que les mers qui renvironnent.” 

® Zosimiis says of the British soldiers, reuy aXX.ei/v i-ruvruv ?rX£ov alGcthua, xa) 
fjxa>ju.ivovs [1. C.]. 

Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be Been at Caer-segont, 
now Caer-narvon. (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 1G8, from Rowland’s Mona 
Antiqua.) The prudent reader may not perhaps be satisfied with such Welch 
evidence." 

“ Camden (vol. i. introduct. p. ci.) appoints him governor of Britain; and the father 
of our antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimus 
had taken some pains to prevent this error or fable; and I shall protect myself by 
their decisive testimonies. Regali habitil exulem suum, illi exules orbis induerunt 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xii. iiS), and the Greek historian still less equivocally, uvrot 
(Maximus) 31 ouJi il; (1. iv. [c. 35] p. 248). 


“ Of course such evidence cannot be deeds of Maximus was very deep. Sea 
accepted; bu^ it seems to prove that the Lappenberg’s Hist, of England, tnmsl. by 
impression made upon the Britons by the Thorpe, vol. i. p. 59,— S. 
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fiiily 01^ modestly refused to ascend the throne, and some credit 
appears to have been given to his own positive declaration that he 
was compelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial 
purple.'* 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire, and, from 
the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to 
his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or even 
Gratian. Confined his moderate ambition within the 

narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to prevent 
the designs of Gratian ; the youth of the island crowded to his 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army which were 
long afterwards remembered as the emigration of a considerable part 
of the British nation.'^ The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach, and the darts which he 
idly wasted on lions and bears might have been employed more 
honourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his 
degenerate spirit and desperate situation, and deprived him of the 
resources which he still might have found in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the 
marcli of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal acclamations, 
and the shame of the desei’tion was transferred from the people to 
the prince. The troops whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace abandoned the standard of Gratian 
the first time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the road, where he hoped 
to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught by cruel experi- 
ence that every gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he might 
still have reached in safety the dominions of his brother, and soon 
have returned with the forces of Italy and the East, if he had not 
suffered himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of 
the Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused by protestations of 
doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a support which could not be 
eflfectual, till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry 
of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That resolute officer exe- 

** Sulpicius SeveruB, Dialog, ii. 7. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 34, p. 556. They both 
acknowledge ^ulpiciiis had been his subject) his innocence and merit. It is singular 
enough that Maximus should be less favourably treated by Zosimus, the partial 
adversary of his rival. 

*• Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat, Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108) has diligently col- 
lected the legends of the island and the continent. The whole emigration consisted 
of 30,000 soldiers and 100,000 plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined 
brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian viigins, mistook their way, 
landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the Huns. But the pie* 
beian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honours; and, what is still h^rder^ 
John Trithemius presumes to mention the children of these British vir^MSp 
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cutcd, without remorse, the orders or the intentions of the usurjKjr. 
Gratlan, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the 
hands of the assassin, and his body was denied to the 
pious atid pressing entreaties of his brother ValentinianJ^ The death 
of the emperor was followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained to the last moment 
of his life the ambiguous reputation which is the just recompence of 
obscure and subtle policj.^^ These executions might be necessary to 
the public safety, but the successful usurper, whose power was acknow- 
ledged by all the provinces of the West, had the merit and the satis- 
faction of boasting that, except those who had perished by the chance 
of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the Romans 
The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid succession 
that it would have been impossible for Theodosius to march 
to the relief of his benefacl^or before he received the Intel- 
ligence of his defeat and death. During the season of Maximus 
sincere ^rief or ostentatious mourning the Eastern emperor uosina, 

^ 383*387 

was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain 
of Maximus ; and the choice of a venerable old man for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs announced to the court of 
Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the British nsurj)er. 
The ambassador condescended to justify or excuse the conduct of his 
master, and to protest, in specious language, that the murder of 
Gratian had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or consent, by 
the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and 
equal tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. The 
speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration that, 
although Maximus, as a Roman and as the father of his people, 

Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 35] p. 248, 249) has transported the death of Gratian from 
Lugdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Majsia. Some hints may be exti’acted 
from the Chronicles; some lies may be detected in Sozomen (1. vii. c. 13) and Socrates 
(1. V. c. 11). Ambrose is our most authentic evidence (tom. i. Eiiarrat. in Psalm Ixi. 
p. 9G1, tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 888, &c., and de Obitd Valentinian. Consolat. No. 28, 

p. 1182). 

Pacatua (xii. 28) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is marked in Pros- 
per’a Chronicle as the cause of the ruin of Gratian.*^ Ambrose, who has occasion to 
exculpate himself, only condemns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratiau 
(tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit. Benedict.).** 

He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in acie occubuisse. Snip. Severus in 
Vit. B. Martin, c. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefoie 
weighty, praise on his clemency. Si cui ille, pro ceteris sceleribus suLs, minns criMk 
fuisse videtur (Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28). 

“ Le Beau contests the reading in the Maximus, dreading the imputation of 
chronicle of Prosper upon which this cruelty, caused him to be secretly stranglt-d 
charge rests. Le l^au, iv. 232. — M. by his Bretons. Macedonius also, master 

** According to Pacatus, the Count of the offices, suffered the death which 
TalUo, who commanded the army, was he merited. Lo Beau, iv. 244, — 
ouriad to Chtfona to be burnt alive; but 
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would choose rather to employ his forces in the common defence of 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friendship should bo 
rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire of the world. An 
immediate and peremptory answer was required, but It was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this "^important occasion, either 
the feelings of his own mind or the expectations of the public. The 
imperious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for revenge. 
IVom the liberality of Gratian he had received the Imperial diadem ; 
his patience would encourage the odious suspicion that he was more 
deeply sensible of former injuries than of recent obligations ; and if 
he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of the 
assassin. Even the principles of justice and the interest of society 
would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus, and the 
example of successful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial 
fabric of government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the sentimenta 
of gratitude and honour should invariably regulate the conduct of an 
individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign by 
the sense of superior duties, and the maxims both of justice and 
humanity must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal if an inno- 
cent people would be involved in the consequences of his punishment 
The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, the 
most warlike provinces of the empire ; the East was exhausted by the 
misfortunes, and even by the success, of the Gothic war ; and it w^as 
seriously to be apprehended that, after the vital strength of the 
republic had been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the 
feeble conqueror would remain an easy prey to the barbarians of the 
north. These weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dis- 
semble his resentment and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But 
he stipulated that Maximus should content himself with the possession 
of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was con- 
fiimed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the 
Western Illyricum, and some honourable conditions were inserted 
in the treaty to protect the memory and the laws of the deceased 
emperor.^’ According to the custom of the age, the images of the 
three Imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the 
people ; nor should it be lightly supposed that, in the moment of a 
solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of 
perfidy and revenge.^® 

Ambroee mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hostis (tom. ii. Episi; 
xvii. p. 827). 

l^simus, 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 251, 252. We may disclaim his odious suspicions, but 
we cannot reject the treaty of peace which the mends of Theodosius have absolutely 
forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 
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The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had exposdi him 
to the fatal effects of tlleir resentment His profound vene- Baptism and 
ration for the Christian clergy was rewarded by the ap- JJlcteof 
plause and gratitude of a powerful order, which has claimed 
in every age the privilege of dispensing honours, both on 2®* 
earth and in heaven The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, 
and their own irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery tliat Gratian had committed the sceptre of the East to the 
hands of a prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal were supported 
by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among the 
benefactors of the church, the fame of Constantine has been rivalled 
by tlie glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing 
tlic worship of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the first 
of the emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although 
he was born of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the prac- 
tice, of the age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initia- 
tion, till he was admonished of the danger of delay by the serious 
illness which threatened his life towards the end of the first year of 
his reign. Before he again took the field against the Goths, he 
rpci:ived the sacrament of baptism from Acholius, the orthodox 
bishop of Thessalonica and, as the emperor ascended from the 
holy font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
scribed the religion of his subjects. “ It is our pleasure (such is 
“ the Imperial style) that all the nations which are governed by our 
“ clemency and moderation should stedfastly adhere to the religion 
“ which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans, which faithful tradi- 
“ tion has preserved, and which is now professed by the pontiff 
‘‘ Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic 
holiness. According to the discipline of the apostles, and the 
doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, 
“ the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty and a pious 
“ Trinity. We authorise the followers of this doctrine to assume the 
“ title of Catholic Christians ; and as we judge that all others arc 
“ extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous name of 

Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gratian an high and 
respectable place in heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. Consol, p. 1191)). 

For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (1. vii. c. 4), Socrates (1. v. c. 6), 
and Tillemont (Hist, dos Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728). 

Asoolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the iriendship and the praises of Am- 
brose, who styles him, mums fidei atque sanctitatis (tom. ii. Epist. xv. p. 820); and 
sifterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &o 
(Epist. xvi. p. 822)— a virtue which does not appertain either to a wall or a 6ii hap. 
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^ Heretics, and declare that their conventicles shall no longer usurp 
“ the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the condemnation 
“ of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer the severe penalties 
which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper 
to inflict upon them.” The faith of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry; but as the emperor 
always fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy which 
he had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions were never 
affected by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and the ambi- 
guous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a faint 
inclination to converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived ill retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But the 
dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the empress 
Elaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her husband ; and the 
mind of Theodosius w^as confirmed by a theological argument adapted 
to the rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed on his eldest son 
Arcadius the name and honours of Augustus, and the two princes 
w ere seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of their sub- 
jects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, 
and, after saluting with due reverence the person of his sovereign, 
he accosted the royal youth with the same familiar tenderness which 
he might have used towards a plebeian child. Provoked by this 
insolent behaviour, the monarch gave orders that the rustic priest 
should be instantly driven from his presence. But while the guards 
were forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to 
execute his design, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, “ Such is the 
“ treatment, O emperor ! which the King of heaven has prepared for 
“ those impious men who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
“ acknowledge the equal majesty of his divine Son.’’ Theodosius 
immediately embraced the bishop of Iconium, and never forgot the 
important lesson wdiich he had received from this dramatic parable. 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism ; 
Arianisraof and, ill a long interval of forty years,^^ the faith of the 
princes and prelates who reigned in the capital of the East 
A.i>. 3403 iio. rejected in the purer schools of Rome and Alexandria. 

” Codex Tbeodos. 1. xvi. tit. i. leg. 2 , with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. r)-0. 
Such an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronins, auream sanctionem, edictum 
pium et salutare. — Sic itur ad astra. 

Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 6. Theodoret, 1. v. c. IG. Tillemont is displeased (Mem. 
Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 627, 628) with the terms of ** rustic bishop,’* obscure city." 
Yet I must take leave to think that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of 
inconsiderable magnitude iu the Roman empire. 

^ Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 6. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. Marcellin. in Chron. The account o| 
forty years miut be dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius, who wisely ex- 
changed the bishoprie of Nicomedia for the throne of Constantinople. 
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The archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, which had been polluted 
with so much Christian blood, was successively filled by Eudoxus and 
Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free importation of vice and 
error fjom every province of the empire ; the eager pursuit of reli- 
gious controversy afforde^ a new occupation to the busy idleness of 
the metropolis : and we may credit the assertion of an intelligent 
observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their 
loquacious zeal. “ This city,’' says he, “ is full of mechanics and 
“ slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in the 
“ shops and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a. piece of 
“ silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father ; if 
“ you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the 
“ Son is Inferior to the Father ; and if you inquire whether the bath 
“ is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing.” 
The heretics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace under the 
protection of the Arians of Constantinople, who endeavoured to secure 
the attachment of those obscure sectaries, while they abused, with 
unrelenting severity, the victory w'hich they had obtained over the 
followers of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns of 
Constantins and Valeris, the feeble remnant of the Ilomoousians was 
deprived of the public and private exercise of their religion ; and it 
has been observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered flock was 
h'ft .'/ithout a shepherd to wander on the mountains, or to be de- 
voured by rapacious wolves.^® But as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour from oppression, they seized 
the first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Valens, to form themselves into a regular congregation, 
under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappa- 
docia, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,^'^ were distinguished rxn>Kory 
above all their contemporaries*'” by the rare union of jiro- 
fane eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, wlio might 
sometimes be compared, by themselves and by the public, to the 

** See Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 71. The thirty-third 
Oration of Gregory Nazianzeii affords indeed some similar ideas, even some still more 
ridiculous; but I have not yet found the words of this remarkable passage, which I 
allege on the faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 

“ See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory Nazianzen, and the account of his own 
life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet every physician is prone to exag- 
gerate the inveterate nature of the disease which he has cured. 

^ I confess myself deeply indebted to the two Lives of Gregory Nazianzen, com- 
posed, with very different views, by Tillemont (M6m. Eccles. tom. ix. p. C05-500, 
002-731), and Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Universelle, tom. xviii. i). 1-128). 

“ Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty years in liis own age, he was born, aa 
well as his friend Basil, about the year 329. The preposterous chronology of Suidaa 
has been gmciously received, because it removes the scandal of Gregory’s father, a 
saint likewise, begetting children after he became a bishop (Tillemont, Mdm. Kool^ 
tom. ix. p 698-697V 
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most celebrated of the ancient Greets, were united by the ties of the 
strictest friendship. They had cultivated, with equal ardour, the 
same liberal studies in the schools of Athens ;* they had retired, with 
equal devotion, to the same solitude in the deserts of Pontus ; and 
every spark of emulation or envy appeared to be totally** extin- 
guished in the holy and ingenuous < breasts of Gregory and Basil. 
But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to-the archiepiscopal 
tlirone of Caesarea, discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself, 
the pride of his character ; and the first favour which he condescended 
to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps w^as intended, as a 
cruel insult.^® Instead of employing the superior talents of Gregory 
in some useful and conspicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, 
among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched 
village of Sasima,^® without water, w'ithout verdure, without society, 
situate at the junction of three highways, and frequented only by the 
incessant passage of rude and clamorous w^aggoners. Gregory sub- 
mitted wdth reluctance to this humiliating exile : he was ordained 
bishop of Sasima ; but he solemnly protests that he never consum- 
mated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consented to undertake the government of his native church 
of Nazianzus,^^ of which his father had been bishop above five-and- 
accepts the forty ycars. But as he was still conscious that he deserved 
Constants another audience and another theatre, he accepted, with 
378, unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation which was 
November addressed to him from the orthodox party of Constan- 


^ Gregory’s Poem on his own Life contains some beautiful lines (tom. ii. p. 8 [ed. 
Pajis, 1(509]), which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of injured and lost 
friendship ; — 

. . . . . . xoivoi XoyuVf 

*OfAOffTtyoi ri Kou o'uviffrios 
NoVf tTf (V UfA<pOtV .... 

^iterxi^ecerreci xafpi’rra.t 

(pipevffi vas ^xXtttas 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint to 
her friend Hermia; — 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, &c. 

Shakspeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen ; he was ignorant of the 
Greek language; but his mother-tongue, the language of Nature, is the same in Cap- 
padocia and in Britain. 

** This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazianzen (tom 
ii. de VitA suA, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles from Archelais, 
and thirty-two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144, edit. 
Wosseling). 

** The name of Nazianzus has been immortalised by Gregory; but his native town, 
under the Greek or Roman title of Diocsssarea (Tillemont, Mdm. Eoelde. tom. ix. {»• 
692), is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerar. Weeselin^ 
T09). It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauiia. 
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tinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was entertalnipd in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most spacious room 
was consecrated to the* uses of religious worship ; and the name of 
Anastasia was chosen to express the resurrection of the Nicene faith. 
This private conventicle was afterwards converted into a magnificent 
church ; and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
believe the miracles and visions which attested the presence, or at 
least the protection, of the Mother of God/^^ The pulpit of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the L:bours and triumphs of Gregory 
Nazianzen ; and in the space of two years he experienced all the 
spiritual adventures which constitute the prosperous or adverse for- 
tunes of a missionary. The Ariaiis, who were provoked by the 
boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine as if he had 
preached three distinct and equal Deities ; and the devout populace 
was excited to suppress, by violence and tumult, the irregular assem- 
blies of the Athanasian heretics. From the cathedral of St. Sophia 
there issued a motley crowd of common beggars, who had forfeited 
“ their claim to pity ; of monks, wdio had the appearance of goats or 
“ satyrs ; and of women, more terrible than so many Jezebels.” The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open ; much mischief was perpe- 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a 
man lost his life in the affray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of suj.>posing that 
he publicly confessed the name of Christ. After he was delivered 
from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant church was 
disgraced and distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, who 
assumed the name of Maximus and the cloak of a Cynic philo- 
sopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory, deceived 
and abused his favourable opinion, and, forming a secret connection 
with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, 
to supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cap})adocian missionary to 
regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by the 
daily increase of his fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed 
the pleasure of observing that the greater part of his numerous 
audience retired from his sermons satisfied with the eloquence of the 


“ See Ducango, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 141, 141. The Si/a of Sozo- 

men (1. vii. c. 5) is interpreted to mean the Virgin Maiy. 

** Tillemont (M^m. Ecclcs. tom. ix. p. 432, &c.) diligently collects, enlarges, and 
explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himself. 

^ He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. xxiii. p. 409) in his praise; but after 
their quarrel the name of Maximus was changed into that of Heron (see Jerom, tom, i, 
in Catalog. Script. Eccles. p. 301 [tom. ii. p. 930, ed. Vallars.]). I touch filightiy on 
these obscure ^nd personal squabbles. 
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preacher,^® or dissatisfie*! with the manifold imperfections of their 
faith and practice.^* 

The catholics of Constantinople were animated with jojfiil con- 
Ruin of fidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; ard they 
impatiently waited the effects pf his gracious promise. 
l"S!^38b, Their hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the emperor, 
Nov. 26. gQQjj g^g finished the operations of the campaign, 

made his public entry into the capital at the head of a victorious 
army. The next day after his arrival he summoned Damophilus to 
his presence, and ofiercd that Arian prelate the hard alternative of 
subscribing the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the ortho- 
dox believers, the use and possession of the episcopal palace, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Damophilus, which in a catholic saint would have been justly 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile,^^ 
and his removal was immediately followed by the purification of the 
Iini)crial city. The Arians might complain, with some appearance 
of justice, that an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should 
usurp the hundred churches which they were insufficient to fill, 
whilst the far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inexorable , 
hut as the angels who protected the catholic cause were only visible 
to the eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those heavenly legions 
w ith the more effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons, and the 
church of St. Sophia w^as occupied by a large body of the Imperial 
guards. If the mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must 
have felt a very lively satisfaction when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph, and, with his own hand, 
respectfully placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of Constan- 
tinople. But the saint (who had not subdued the imperfections ot 
human virtue) wus deeply affected by the mortifying consideration 
that his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf rather than of a 
shepherd ; that the glittering arms which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety ; and that he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was 

“ Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen ix. p. 78) de- 
scribes his own success with some human complacency. Yet it should seem, from bia 
familiar conversation with his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian. p. 14 
[tom. i. p. 2()1, ed. Vidlai’s.]), that the preacher understood the true value or])opular 
a]>piauBe 

LacriinaD auditorum laudea tuae sint, is the lively and judicious advico of St, 
Jerom [loc. cit.]. 

^ Socrates (1. v. c. 7) and Sozomen (1. vii. c. 6) relate the evangelical words and 
actio^ of Damophilus without a word of approbation. He considered.!, says Socrates, 
that it is difficult to resist the powerful; but it was easy, and would have teen profit* 
able, tc wbmxt* 
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impossible for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable multitude, 
of cither sex, and of every age, who crowded tlie streets, the windows, 
And the roofs of the houses ; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, 
gi’ief, astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory fairly confesses that 
dh the memorable day of his installation the capital of the East 
wbi*b the appearance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a 
barbarian conqueror.®® About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius 
declared his resolution of expelling from all the churches of his 
dominions the bishops and their clergy who should obstinately refuse 
to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers of a 
general law, a special commission, and a military force a?d. * 
and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the emperor was 
established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the 
East. The vTitings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to 
exist,^*^ would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution 
which afflicted the church under the reign of the impious Theodosius ; 
and the sufferings of their holy confessors might claim the pity of the 
disinterested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the vio- 
lence of zeal and revenge was in some measure eluded by the w^ant 
of resistiince ; and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness than had been exerted by the orthodox party 
under the reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral character 
and conduct of the hostile sects a])pear to have been governed by the 
same common principles of nature and religion ; but a very material 
circumstance may be discovered, which tended to distinguish the 
degrees of their theological faith. Both parties, in the schools, as 
well as in the temples, acknowledged and worshipped the divine 
majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always prone to impute our own 
sentiments and passions to the Deity, it would be deemed more pru- 
dent and respectful to exaggerate than to circumscribe the adorable 
perfections of the Son of God. Tlie disciple of Athanasius exulted 
in the proud confidence that he had entitled himself to the divine 
favour, while the follower of Arius must have been tormented by the 
secret apprehension that he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable 

^ See Grep:ory Njiiinnzcn, toni. ii. de Vit& euu. p. 21, 22. For the sake of pos- 
terity, Ihe bishop of Coustantinople records a stupendous prodigy. lu the month of 
November, it was a cloudy muruing, but the sun broke tbrth when the procession 
entered the church. 

Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (1. v. c. 2) lias mentioned 
this important commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. 728) judiciously removes from the reign of Gratinn to that of Theodosius. 

I do not rfckon Philoslorgius, though he mentions (1. ix. c. 19) the expulsion of 
Damophilua. TUe Eunomian historian has bet n caro'*nlly strained through an ortho* 
dox sieve. 

voi. nu 2 9 
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offence by ihe scanty praise and parsimonious honours which he 
bestowed on the Judge of the World. The opinions of Arianisra 
might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended by the merits 6f faith 
and devotion, was much better adapted to* become popular and suc- 
cessful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the assemblies 
of the orthodox clergy induced the emperor to convene, at 

Thecoundl ^ i ^ ^ ^ 

ofConstanu. Constantinople, a synod ot one hundred and nity bishojis, 
A.U.381. who proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, to com- 
^ plete the theological system which had been established in 
the council of Nice. The vehement disputes of the fourth century 
had been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of God ; and 
the various opinions which were embraced concerning the Seemd^ 
w^ere extended and transferred, by a natural analogy, to the Third 
person of the Trinity. Yet it was found, or it was thought, neces- 
sary, by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to explain the 
ambiguous language of some respectable doctors ; to confinn the 
faith of the catholics ; and to condemn an unpopular and inconsistent 
sect of Macedonians, who freely admitted that the Son w^as con- 
substantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seeming to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods. A final and unanimous 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy 
Ghost ; the mysterious doctrine has been received by all the nations, 
and all the churches, of the Christian world ; and their grateful 
reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius the second 
rank among the general councils.^- Their knowledge of religious 
truth may have been preserved by tradition, or it may have been 
communicated by inspiration ; but the sober evidence of history will 
not allow much weight to the personal authority of the Fathers of 
Constantinople. In an age when the ecclesiastics had scandalously 
degenerated from the model of apostolical parity, the most worthless 
and corrupt were always the most eager to frequent and disturb the 
episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of so many 
opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops : 
and their ruling passions were, the love of gold and the love of 

Le Clerc has given a curious extract (Biblioth^que Universelle, tom. xviii. p. 91- 
105) of the theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pronounced at Constanti- 
nople against the Arians, Eunomians, Macedonians, &c. He tells the Macedonians, 
who deified the Father and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that they might as well 
be styled Tritheists as Ditheists. Gregory himself was almost a Tritheist, and hi« 
monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vatican ; but 
the popes Lad long hesitated, and their ho:iitation perplexes and almost staggers the 
liunmle Tillemont (Mem. EccMs. tom. ix. p. 499, 500). 
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dispute. Many of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox 
piety of Theodosius hdd repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions and in the various revolutions of the 
cliurch and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended his prevailing in- 
fluence, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled by the absurd or 
selfish motives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The death of 
Meletius, which happened at the council of Constantinople, presented 
the most favourable opportunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, 
by sufiering his aged rival, Paulinas, peaceably to end his days in the 
episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished. 
But his cause was supported by the Western churches; and 
the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate,'*^ rather 
than to betray the imagined dignity of the East, which had been 
illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust 
and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members of the 
assembly to dissent and to secede; and the clamorous minority, 
which remained masters of the field of battle, could be compared only 
to wasps or magpies, to n flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese.'*'* 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavoui-able a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand j'etreutof 
of some obstinate heretic or some malicious infidel. But KS^en 
the name of the sincere historian wdio has conveyed this 
instructive lesson to the knowledge of posterity must silence the 
impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. He was one of the 
most pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint, and a doctor 
of the church ; the scourge of Ariaiiism, and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the 
functions of president : in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. The 
harsh and ungenerous treatment wdiich he experienced,'*'^ instead of 


Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of his most popular ecclesiastics, among 
whom was Flavian, had ahjm'cd, for the sake of peace, the bishopric of Antioch (Sozo- 
men, 1. vii. c. 3, 11; Socrates, 1. v. c. 5). Tillemont thinks it his duty to disbelieve 
the story; but he owns that there are many circumstances in the life of Flavian which 
seem inconsistent with the praises of Chrysostom and the character of a saint (M^m. 
Ecclda. tom. x. p. 541). 

^ ** Consult Gregory Nazianzen, de Vit& suA, tom. ii. p. 25-28. Ilis general and par- 
ticular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies maybe seen inverse and prose (tom. 
i. Orat. i. p. 33; Epist. Iv. p. 814, tom. ii. ; Carmen x. p. 81). Such passages are 
faintly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le Clerc. 

See Gregory, tom. ii. de VitA suA, p. 28-31. The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, 
and thirty-second Orations were pronounced in the several stages of this businesB. 
The peroration of the last (tom. i. p. 528), in which he takes a solemn leave of men 
and angels, the city and the emperor, the East and the West, &c., is pathetic, and 
almost sublime. 
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derogating from the truth of his evidence, affords an additional 
proof of the spirit which actuated the deliberations of the spod. 
Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the 
bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of the people and 
the approbation of the emperor. But Gregory soon became the 
victim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, his strenuous 
adherents, provoked by his moderation in the affairs of Antioch, 
abandoned him, without support, to the adverse faction of the 
Egyptians, who disputed the validity of his election, and rigorously 
asserted the obsolete canon that prohibited the licentious practice of 
episcopal translations. The pride, or the humility, of Gregory, 
prompted him to decline a contest which might have been imputed 
to ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without some 
mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created, by his labours. His 
resignation was accepted by the spod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when 
lie might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal 
throne was filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, 
was obliged to delay the ceremony of his consecration till he had 
previously despatched the rites of his baptism.^® After this remarkable 
experience of the ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of (Cappadocia, where he employed 
the remainder of his life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry 
and devotion. The title of Saint has been added to his name : but 
the tenderness of his heart, and the elegance of his genius, reflect 
a more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suj)prossed the insolent 
Eiictsof ^’Gign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged 
Thcodositis the injuries which the catholics sustained from the zeal of 
heretics, (Constantius ^id Valciis. The orthodox emperor considered 
every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of 
heaven and of earth ; and each of those powers might exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. The 
decrees of the council of (Jonstantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics who goveraed the con- 
science of Theodosius suggested the most effectual methods of per- 

^ The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sozomcn (1. vii. c. 8); but 
TiUemont observes (M6m. EccUs. tom. ix. p. 719), Aprhs tout, ce narre de Sozomhne 
est si bonteux pour tons ceuxqu'il y m§le, et surtoat pour Thdodose, qu’il vaut mien* 
travailier It le d^truire qu’k le soutenir : an admirable canon of criticism I 

I can only be understood to mean that such was his natural temper when it wag 
not hardened or inflamed by religious zeal. From his retireiiieut he exhorts Nucta* 
riuti to pr t.ffute thv heietics of Constantinople. 
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secution. In the space of fifteen years he promulgated at 
least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics,^® more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity; and to 
depriye them of every hope of escape, he sternly enacted tiat, if any 
laws or rescripts should alleged in their favour, the judges should 
consider them as the illegal productions either of fraud or forgery. 
The j)enal statutes were directed against the ministers, the assem- 
blies, and the persons of the heretics ; and the passions of the legis- 
lator were expressed in the language of declamation and invective. 
1. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of Bishops 
or Presbyters, were not only excluded from the privileges and 
emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox clergy, but they 
were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if they 
presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of their 
accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare to 
confer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordination : and it was 
reasonably expected that, if the race of pastors could be extin- 
guished, their helpless flocks would be compelled, by ignorance and 
hunger, to return within the pale of the catholic church. II, The 
rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully extended to every 
])ossible circumstance in which the heretics could assemble with the 
intention of worshipping God and Christ according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, or ground, which 
had been used for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial 
domain. III. It was supposed that the error of the heretics could 
proceed only from the obstinate temper of their minds ; and that 
such a temper w^as a fit object of censure and punishment. The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil excommuni- 
cation, which separated them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar 
brand of infamy ; and this declaration of the supreme magistrate 
tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic 
populace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the posses- 
sion of honourable or lucrative employments ; and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the Eunomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, they 
should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advan- 
tage from testamentary donations. The guilt of the Manichsean 
heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, that it could be expiated only 

^ See the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 6-23, with Godefro/B commentaiy oft 
eftch law, and hie ^eral summary, or Paratitlon, tom. vi. p, 104-U0. 
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by the death of the ofiPender ; and the same capital punishment was 
inflicted on the Audians, or Quartodecimans,*^ who should dare to 
perpetrate the atrocious crime of celebrating on an improper day 
the festival of Easter. Every Roman might exercise the ri^ht of 
public accusation ; but the office of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name 
so deservedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theo- 
dosius. Yet we are assured that the execution of his penal edicts 
was seldom enforced; and that the pious emperor appeared less 
desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify his refractory suhjects.““ 
The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, whose 
justice and piety have been applauded by the saints ; but 
Prisciliiail the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for his 
associates, rival and colleague, Maximus, the first among the Christian 
A.D. 385 . princes who shed the blood of his Christian subjects on 
account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Priscillianists,^^ 
a recent sect of heretics who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was 
transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to the Imperial 
consistory of Treves ; and by the sentence of the Praetorian })rflefect, 
seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. The first of 
these was Priscillian"’- himself, bishop of Avila, in Spain, who 
adorned the advantages of birth and fortune by the accomplishments 
of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters and two deacons accom- 
panied their beloved master in his death, which they esteemed as a 
glorious martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fiime 
of the ancients ; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.^^ Two bishops, who had embraced 
the sentiments of Priscillian, were condemned to a distant and drcai’v 


They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passover, on the fourteenth day 
of the first moon after the vernal equinox; and thus pertinaciously opi)Osed theKoinau 
church and Niccue synod, which had fix<’d Easter to a Sunday. Bingham’s Anti- 
quities, 1. XX. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 3U9, fol. edit. 

^ Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 12. 

See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus (1. ii. p. 437-452, edit. Lugd. Rat. 
1647), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, &c., part ii. vol. ix. p. 
256-350) has laboured this article with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. 
Tillemont (M6n. Ecclds. tom. viii. p. 491-527) has raked together all the dirt of the 
fathers — an useful scavenger! 

“ Sulpicius Severus mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. Felix pro- 
fecto, si non pravo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium; prorsus multa in eo animi 
et corporis bona comeres. (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 430.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. 
Ecclcb. p. 302 [tom. ii. p. 934, ed, Vallars.]) speaks with temper of Priscillian and 
Latronian. 

The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a-yeor (Busching’s 
Geography, vol. ii, p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to produce the author of 
a new heresy. 

Exprobrabatur mulieri viduae nimia religio, et diligentius culta divinitas (Pacat. 
^P^egyr. Veb 29). Suefi was the idea of ^ humwe though ignonint poly 
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exile ; and some indulgence was shown to the meaner crlmiiiala. 
who assumed the merit of an early repentance. If any credit cduld 
be allowed to confe^ions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague 
reports, the offspring of malice and credulity, the heresy of the 
Priscillianists would be found to include the vaiious abominations of 
magic, of impiety, and of lewdness.*® Priscillian, who wandered” 
about the world in the company of his spiritual sisters, was accused 
of praying stark-naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it was 
confidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal intercourse with 
the daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still more 
odious and criminal. But an accurate, or rather a candid inquiry, 
will discover, that, if the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it 
was not by the licentiousness, but by the austerity of their lives. 
They absolutely condemned the use of the marriage-bed ; and the 
peace of families was often disturbed by indiscreet separations. 
They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence from all animal 
food ; and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a rule 
of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect, 
concerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human soul, 
were derived from the Gnostic aud Manichaean system ; and this vain 
philosophy, which had been transported from Egypt to Sjmin, w'as ill 
adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The obscure disciples of 
Priscillian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared : his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his death was the subject 
of a long and vehement controversy ; while some arraigned, and 
others applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that 
we can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints 
and bishops, Ambrose of Milan-''^ and Martin of Tours,*® who, on 
this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They pitied the 
unhappy men who ha*d been executed at Treves ; they refused to 
hold communion with their episcopal murderers ; and if Martin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, 
and his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan 
pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics; 
but they were surprised and shocked by the bloody image of their 

** One of them was sent in Syllinam insulom qu» ultra Britanniam est. ^^^lat must 
have been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scillv (Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p 
3519)? 

** The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope Leo, 8cc,^ which Tillemont swallows 
like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some candid suspicions in 
favour of the older Gnostics. 

^ Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus uses some 
caution; but he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (iii. 15). Martin was 
reproved, however, by his own conscience and by an angel; nor could bo aftorwurds 
our^olos with qc much ouiic. 
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temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the artificial 
prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin was 
confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings against 
Priscillian and his adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers 
had transgressed the limits of their rcspectire provinces. The secular 
judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a definitive 
sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops 
had disgraced themselves by exercising the functions of accusers in a 
criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Ithacius,^® who beheld the 
tortures, and solicited the death of the heretics, provoked the just 
indignation of mankind ; and the vices of that profligate bishop were 
admitted as a proof that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives 
of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts of 
persecution have been refined and methodised in the holy office, which 
assigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular powers. 
The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the priest to the 
magistrate, and by the magistrate to the executioner ; and the inex- 
orable sentence of the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of the 
offender, is expressed in the mild language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theodosius, 
Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents of an 
of Milan, ^ eloquent preacher; the reputetion of miraculous gifts udded 
..D. 374-397. dignity to the monastic virtues of Martin of 

Tours;"' but the palm of episcopal vigour and ability was justly 
claimed by the intrepid Ambrose."' lie was descended from a noble 
family of Romans ; his father had exercised the important office of 
Praetorian praefect of Gaul ; and the son, after passing through the 
studies of a liberal education, attained, in the regular gradation of 
ci\ d honours, the station of consular of Riguria, a province which 
included the Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, 
and before he had received the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to 
his own surprise and to that of the world, was suddenly transformed 
from a governor to an archbishop. Without the least mixture, as it 
is said, of art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unanimously 
saluted him with the episcopal title; the concord and perseverance 


of Ithacms! ' repiobate with equal iiidiguation the character and conduct 

■ ? im Dialogues concerning Ms miracles, contain facU 

nat^^it^he 3“ “ not unworthy of the Augustan age. So 

''y (Appendix 

n’ 7^8 auelihrWK evidence. Tillemont^dm. 

With their Benedictine editors (,,, xxji.-lxiUJ h.uve Inland 
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of tfieli acclamations were ascribed to a praetematural impulse ; abd 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office 
for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former 4ife. But the active force of his genius soon qualitied him to 
exercise, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; and while he cheerfully renounced the vain and splendid 
trappings of temporal greatness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, and to control the 
administration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a 
father ; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity was 
designed for the instruction of the young prince. After his tragic 
death, at a time when the empress Justina trembled for her own 
safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan 
was despatched on two different embassies to the court of Treves, 
lie exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of his 
spiritual and political characters; and perhaps contributed, by his 
authority and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and to 
protect the peace of Italy/^ Ambrose had devoted his life and his 
abilities to the service of the church. Wealth was the object of his 
contempt ; he had renounced his private patrimony ; and he sold, 
without hesitation, the consecrated plate for the redemption of captives. 
Tlu‘ clergy and people of Milan were attached to their archbishop ; 
and he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, or appre- 
hending the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally 
devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and itissuccci^s- 
splrit, but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, had the 
misfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which she 
endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina 
was persuaded that a Roman emperor might claim, in his 
own dominions, the public exercise of his religion ; and she proposed 
to the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable concession, that he 
should resign the use of a single church, either in the city or 
suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by 
very different principles.®^ The palaces of the earth might indeed 
belong to Caesar, but the churches were the houses of God ; and, 
within the limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of 
the apostles, was the only minister of God. The privileges of Chris- 


Ambrose himself (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 888-891) gives the emperor a very 
spirited account of his own embassy. 

** His own representation of his principles and conduct (tom. ii. Epist. xx. xxi.xxii. 
p. 852*880) is one of the curious monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. It contains 
two letters to liis sister Marct^Una, with a petitio{| to Yt^lentiiuani and ths iermOU 

non 
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tianity, temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the true 
believers; and the mind of Ambrose was. satisfied that his own 
theological opinions were the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The 
archbishop, who refused to hold any conference or iiegociation with 
the instruments of Satan, declared, with modest finnness, his resolution 
to die a martyr, rather than to yield to the impious sacrilege ; and 
Justina, who resented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, 
hastily determined to exert the Imperial prerogative of her son. As 
she desired to perform her public devotions on the approaching festival 
of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear before the council. lie 
obeyed the summons with the respect of a faithful subject, but he was 
followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people : they pressed, 
with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the palace; and the 
affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence 
of exile on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he would 
interpose his authority to protect the person of the emperor, and to 
restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated were soon violated by a per- 
fidious court; and, during six of the most solemn days which 
Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The 
officers of the household w'ere directed to prepare, first the Portian, 
and afterw^ards the new. Basilica, for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy and hangings of the 
royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but it was found 
necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, from the insults of the 
populace. The Arian ecclesiastics who ventured to show themselves 
in the streets w^ere exposed to the most imminent danger of their 
lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

But wffiile he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, the 
pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and 
seditious temper of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecently applied to 
the mother of the emperor ; and her desire to obtain a church for 
the Arians was compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
Christianity had endured mider the reign of Paganism. The measures 
of the court served only to expose the magnitude of the evil A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate body of 
merchants and manufacturers : an order was signified, in the name of 
the emperor, to all the officers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the public disorders, they 
should strictly confine tnemselves to their bouses : and the ministers 
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of Valentinian imprudently confessed that the most respectable part 
of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. 
He was again solicited lo restore peace to his country, by a timely 
compliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose 
was couclied in the most hij^mble and respectful terms, which might, 
however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of civil war. ‘‘ II is 
“ life and fortune were in the hands of the emperor ; but he would 
‘‘ never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the 
“ episcopal character. In such a cause he was prepared to suffer 
“ whatever the malice of the daemon could inflict ; and he only wished 
“ to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the 
“ altar ; he had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of 
“ God alone to appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the 
“ scenes of blood and confusion which were likely to ensue ; and it 
“ was his fervent prayer that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
‘‘ of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy.”^^ The 
obstinate bigotry of Justina w'ould have endangered the empire of her 
son, if, in this contest with the church and people of Milan, she could 
have depended on the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basilicay which 
w^as the object of the dispute : and it might be expected from the 
Arian principles and barbarous manners of these foreign mercenaries, 
tl)at they would not entertain any scruples in the execution of the most 
sanguinary orders. They were encountered on the sacred threshold 
by tlie archbishop, who, thundering against them a sentence of ex- 
communication, asked them, in the tone of a father and a master, 
AVliether it was to invade the house of God that they had implored 
the hospitable protection of the republic? The suspense of the 
barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negociation ; and 
the empress was persuaded by the advice of her wisest counsellors to 
leave the catholics in possession of all the churches of Milan ; and to 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. 
The mother of Valentinian could never forgive the triumph of 
Ambrose : and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, 
that his own servants were ready to betray him into the hands of an 
insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of w^hich were inscribed with the 
name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, 

# » ^ 3S6* 

and seemed to excuse the resistance of the catholics. By 

^ Betz had a similar message from the queen to request that he would appease the 
tumult of Paris. It was no longer in his power, &c. A quoi j’jyoutai tout ce qu^ 
▼0U8 pouYez Yous imaginer de respect, de douleur, de regret, et de soumission, Ac. 
(M^moires, tom. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not compare ei&er the causes or the men; 
ytit the coadjutoir mmself had some idea (p. 84) of imitating St. Ambrose. 
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the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration was promulgated in all 
the provinces which were subject to the pourt of Milan ; the free 
exercise of their religion was granted to those who professed the faith 
of Rimini; and the emperor declared that all persons who should 
infringe this sacred and salutary consttution should be capitally 
punished, as the enemies of the public peace.®* The character and 
language of the archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion that 
his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a specious 
pretence, to the Ariaii ministers, who watched the opportunity of 
surprising him in some act of disobedience to a law which he strangely 
represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and 
honourable banishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay, whilst it permitted him to choose 
the place of his exile and the number of his companions. But the 
authority of the saints, who have preached and ])ractised the maxims 
of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the 
extreme and pressing danger of the church, lie boldly refused to 
obey ; and his refusal was supported by the unanimous consent of his 
fiiithful people.®® They guarded by turns the person of their arcli- 
bishoj) ; the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace were 
strongly secured ; and the Imperial troops, who had formed tlie 
blockade, were unwilling to risk the attack of that impregnable 
fortress. The numerous poor, who had been relieved by the liberality 
of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of signalizing their zeal and 
gratitude ; and as the patience of the multitude might have been 
exhausted by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he 
prudently introduced into the church of Milan the useful institution 
of a loud and regular psalmody. While he maintained this arduous 
contest, he was instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a place 
where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius,®’ had 
been deposited above three hundred years. Immediately under the 
pavement of the church two perfect skeletons were found,®® with the 
heads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. 

“ Sozomen alone (1. vii. c. 13) throws this luminous fact into a dark and perplexed 
narrative. 

Excubabat pia plebs in ecclesift mori parata cum opiscopo suo . , , Nos adhuo 
frigidi excitabamur tamen civitate attonitd atque turbatA. Augustin. Confession. 
1. ix. c. 7. 

Tillemont, M^m. Ecclcs. tom. ii, p. 78, 498. Many churches in Italy, Gaul, Ac., 
wore dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of whom St. Qervase seems to have been 
more fortunate than his companion. 

“ Invenimus mir» magnitudinis viros duos, ut prisca mtas ferebat. tom. ii. Epist. 
xxii. p. 875. The size of these skeletons was fortunately, or skilfully, suited to the 
popular prejudice of the gradual decrease of the human stature, which has provaile4 
IQ every since the time of Homer. 

Graedieque efoofQS iqirabitur om * 
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The holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration ot 
the people ; and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was 
admirably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones 
of the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain 
a healing power ; and the prsetematural influence was communicated 
to the most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man,*’*-* and the reluctant 
confessions of several dsemoniacs, appeared to justify the faith and 
sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those miracles is attested by 
Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his proselyte, the 
celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed the art of rhetoric 
in Milan. The reason of the present age may possibly approve the 
incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, who derided the theatrical 
representations which were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the 
expense, of the archbishop."^** Their effect, however, on the minds of 
the people, was rapid and irresistible; and the feeble sovereign of 
Italy found himself unable to contend with the favourite of Heaven. 
The powers likewise of the earth interposed in tne defence of Ambrose : 
the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety 
and friendship ; and the mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile 
and ambitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul."^ 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and prosperity, 
could he have contented himself with the possession of three , . 

, • 1 • 1 • 11 n Maximus 

ample countries, which now constitute the three most nou- invades 
rishing kingdoms of modem Europe. But the aspiring a.j» as?, 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified by the 
love of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as the instru- 
ments only of his future greatness, and his success was the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The wealth which he extorted"^ from the 
oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in 
levying and maintaining a formidable army of barbarians, collected, 
for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Germany. The con- 
quest of Italy was the object of his hopes and preparations ; and he 
secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose government 


AmbroR. tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. Augustin. Confos. 1. ix. c. 7, do Civitnt. 
Dei, 1. xxii. c. K. Paulin, in VilA St. Ambros. c. 14, in Append. Benedict, p. 4. The 
blind man’s name wits Severus; lie touched the holy garment, recovered his sight, and 
devoted the rest of his life {«at least twenty-five years) to the service of the church. 
I should recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove the worship 
of relics as well as the Nicene creed. 

Paulin. inVit. St. Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Append. Benedict, p. 5. 

Tillemont, M^jn. Eccles, tom. x. p. 190, 750. He partially allows the mediation 
of Theodosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, though it is attested by 
Prosper, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

” The modest censure of Sulpicius (Dialog, iii. 15 [p* 576]) inflicts a much deeper 
wound than the 4eobV declamation of Pacatus (xii. 25, 26), 
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was abhoited and despised by his catholic subjects. But as Maximus 
wished to occupy, without resistance, the, passes of the Alps, he 
received, with perfdious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador 
of Valentinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a considerable 
body of troops for the service of a Pann^nian war. Tlie penetration 
of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the pro- 
fessions of friendship but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or 
deceived by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and the coun- 
cil of Milan obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind 
confidence, which was the effect not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and they 
were admitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But 
the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear ; 
and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence of his motions, the 
gleam of armour and the dust excited by the troops of cavalry first 
announced the hostile approach of a stranger to the gates of Milan 
In this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse their own impru- 
dence and the perfidious arts of Maximus ; but they wanted time, 
and force, and resolution to stand against the Gauls and Germans, 
cither in the field or within the w'alls of a large and disaflccted city. 
Flight was their only hope ; Aquileia their only refuge : and, as 
Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the brother of Gratian 
might expect the same fate from the hands of the same assfissin, 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph; and, if the wise archbishop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connection with the usurper, he 
might indirectly contribute to the success of his arms by inculcating 
from the pulpit the duty of resignation, rather than that of resist- 
ance.’^'* The unfortunate Justina readied Aquileia in safety; but 
she distrusted the strength of the fortifications ; she dreaded the 
event of a siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection of the 
great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in all 
the countries of the West. A vessel was secretly provided to trans- 
port the Imperial family ; they embarked with precipitation in one of 
the obscure harbours of Venetia, or Istria ; traversed the whole ex- 
tent of the Adriatic and Ionian seas ; turned the extreme promontory 
of Peloponnesus ; and, after a long but successful navigation, reposed 
themselves in the port of Thessalonica. All the subjects of Valen- 
Fiight of tinian deserted the cause of a prince who, by his abdication, 
v^aientmian. absolvcd them from the duty of allegiance ; and if the 
little city of iEmona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop 

Esto tutior adversus hominem, pack involucro [bellum] tegentem, was the wke 
caution of Ambrose (tom. ii. p. 891) after his return from his second embassy. 

Baronins (a.d. 387, N*". 63) applies to thk season of public distress soma of the 
penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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the career of his inglorious victory, Maximus would have obtain^ 
without a struggle the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Con8tantinoj)le, 
Tlieodo^ius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence Theodosius 
at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not proceed fiom in 

. -1.^ ... , . . the cause of 

contempt or indifference, as he speedily made a visit to that vaientinian, 
city, accompanied by the greatest part of his court and 
senate. After the first tender expressions of friendship and sympathy, 
the pious emperor of the East gently admonished Justina that the 
guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in this world, as well as in 
the next ; and that the public profession of the Nlcene faith would 
be the most efficacious step to promote the restoration of her son, by 
the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth and in heaven. 
The momentous question of peace or war was referred by Theodosius 
to the deliberation of his council ; and the arguments which might be 
alleged on the side of honour and justice had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight. The 
persecution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself had 
been indebted for his fortune, was now^ aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the 
boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and de- 
cisive measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, w'ould 
expose the Eastern empire to the danger of an hostile invasion. The 
barbarians who had passed the Danube had lately assumed the 
(iharacter of soldiere and subjects, but their native fierceness w’as yet 
untamed ; and the operations of a war, which would exercise their 
valour and diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve the pro- 
vinces from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these specious 
and solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the council, 
Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw the sword in a 
contest which could no longer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and 
his magnanimous character was not disgraced by the apprehensions 
wiiich he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of his 
exhausted people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate 
of the Roman world depended on the resolution of a single man, the 
(harms of the princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause of 
her brother Vaientinian.’^^ The heart of Theodosius was softened 
by the tear^ of beauty ; his affections were insensibly engaged by the 
graces of youth and innocence ; the art of Justina managed and 

** The flight of Vaientinian and the love of Theodosius for his sister are related by 
Eosimus (1. iv. [c. 43] p. 263, 264), Tillomont produces some weak and ambiguoui 
evidence to antedate the second man'iage of Theodosius (Hist, dee Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. 740), and consequently to refute ces conies de Zosimo qui seroiont trop oontrairee 
k la piM de Th4odose. 
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directed the impulse of passion ; and the celebration of the roj p1 
nuptials was the assurance and signal of the civil war. The unfeel- 
ing critics, who consider every amorous weakness as an indelible stain 
on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined on this 
occasion to dispute the suspicious evidence of the historian Zosimus. 
For my own part, I shall frankly confess t^at I am willing to find, or 
even to seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of the mild 
and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and amidst the crowd of 
fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with peculiar com- 
placency, a gentle hero who may be supposed to receive his armour 
from the hands of love. The alliance of the Persian king was 
secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial barbarians were per- 
suaded to follow the standard or to respect the frontiers of an active 
and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of Theodosius, from the 
Euphrates to the Adriatic, resounded with the preparations of war 
both by land and sea. The skilful disposition of the forces of the 
East seemed to multiply their numbers, and distracted the attention 
of Maximus. He had reason to fear that a chosen body of troops, 
under the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their 
inarch along the banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate through 
the Rhaetian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was 
equipped in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an apparent 
design that, as soon as the passage had been opened by a naval 
victory, Valentinian and his mother should land in Italy, proceed 
without delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of religion and 
empire. In the mean while Theodosius himself advanced, at the head 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, 
who, after the siege of A^mona," had fixed his camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broad 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and 
Defeat and succcssivc resoupccs, of the tyrant Magnentius, might pre- 
pare themselves for the labours of three bloody campaigns. 
But the contest with his successor, who, like him, had 
August. usurped the throne of the West, was easily decided in the 
term of two months,*'’ and within the space of two hundred miles. 
The superior genius of the emperor of the East might prevail over 
the feeble Maximus, who in this important crisis showed hiinstdf 
destitute of military skill or personal courage ; but the abilities of 
Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a 

See Godefroy^B Chronology of the Laws, Cod. Theodos. torn. i. p. cxix. 

• iEruoua LuyUich. Si. cia, Sciazuk. — M. 
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numerous and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after 
their example, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of 
archers, who fought on*horseback, and confounded the steady valour 
of the Gauls and Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march in the heat of summer they spurred 
their foaming horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in 
the presence of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the opposite side. Marcel- 
linus, the tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them with the select 
cohorts, which were considered as the hope and strength of the army. 
The action, which had been interrupted by the approach of night, 
was renewed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving 
remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms 
at the feet of the conqueror. Without suspending his march, to 
receive the loyal acclamations of the citizens of ^Emona, Theodosius 
pressed forwards to terminate the war by the death or captivity of 
his rival, who fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the 
summit of the Julian Alps he descended with such incredible speed 
into the plain of Italy that he reached Aquileia on the evening of 
the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself encompassed on all 
sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of the city. But the gates 
could not long resist the effort of a victorious enemy ; and the 
despair, the disaffection, the indifference of the soldiers and people, 
hastened the downfall of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged 
from his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial ornaments, the 
robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers ; and conducted, like a 
malefactor, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place about 
three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not 
intended to insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and for- 
give the tyrant of the West, who had never been his personal enemy, 
and was now become the object of his contempt. Our sympathy is 
the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are exposed ; 
and the spectacle of a proud competitor now prostrate at his feet 
could not fail of producing very serious and solemn thoughts in the 
mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involun- 
tary pity was checked by his regard for public justice and the memory 
of Gratian ; and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the 
soldiers, who drew him out of the Imperial presence and instantly 
separated his head from his body. The intelligence of his defeat and 
death was received with sincere or well-dissembled joy : his son Victor, 
on whom he had conferred the title of Augustus, died by the order, 
perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogastes ; and all the military 
plans of Theodosius were successfully executed. When he had tbui 
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terminated the civil war, with less diflSculty and bloodshed than he 
might naturally expect, he employed the winter months of his resi- 
dence at Milan to restore the state of the aflSicted provinces ; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example of Constantine and 
Constantins, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital* of the 
Roman empire.’’ 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without 
Virtues of difficulty and without reluctance ;’® and posterity will confess 
Theodosius, character of Theodosius ’® might furnish the subject 

of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws and the 
success of his arms rendered his administration respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He loved and practised 
the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their residence in the 
palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table, and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from their lawful 
objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatness were adorned by the 
tender names of a faithful husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle 
was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second parent ; 
Theodosius embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and 
sister, and the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar 
friends were judiciously selected from among those persons who, in the 
equal intercourse of private life, had appeared before his eyes without 
a mask ; the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him 
iO despise the accidental distinction of the purple, and he proved by 
his conduct that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he most 
gratefully remembered all the favours and services, which he had 
received before he ascended the throne of the Roman empire. The 
serious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to the age, the 
rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted into his 
society ; and the affability of his manners displayed the image of his 

^ Besides the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and ecclesiastical 
liiiitory, Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 40, scq,] p. 250-267), Orosius (1. vii. c. 35), and Pacatus 

Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47), sui)ply the loose and scanty materials of this civil war. 
Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 952, 953) darkly alludes to the well-known events of 
a magazine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, victory, &c. 
Ausonius (p. 236, edit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good fortune of 
Aquileia. 

Quampromptum laudare principem, tarn tutum siluisse de principe (Pacat. in 
Panegyr. vet. xii. 2). Latinus Pocatus Drepanius, a native of Gaul, pronounced 
this oration at Romo (a.d. 388). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa; and his 
friend Ausonius praises him as a poet second only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hist, 
dee Empereurs, tom. v. p. 303. 

See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor; the strokes arc dis* 
ilnot and the colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatue is too vague; and Claudiaa 
always seems afraid of exalting the father above the son. 
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mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous ; 
every art, every talent, of an useful or even of an innocent nature, #as 
rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom 
he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevo- 
lence \^as circumscribed only by the limits of the human race. The 
government of a mighty hmpire may assuredly suffice to occupy the 
time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the diligent prince, without 
aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always 
reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement of 
reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his favourite 
study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life ; and it has been particularly observed that, whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed 
his generous detestation of those enemies of humanity and freedom. 
His disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as the 
rule of his own actions, and Theodosius has deserved the singular 
commendation that his virtues always seemed to expand with his 
fortune ; the season of his prosperity was that of his moderation, and 
his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and 
success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But 
the emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the inno- 
cent than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, 
who would have deemed themselves happy in *the restoration of their 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to their 
losses ; and the liberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother 
and educated the orphan daughters of Maximus.”^ A character thus 
accomplished might almost excuse the extravagant supposition of the 
orator Pacatus that, if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, 
his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess that such a monarch 
was the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the 
Roman people.^ ^ 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have 
discerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, imuits of 
have abated his recent love of despotism. The virtuous 
mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence,®* and it was 

Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, from the want of ekill or of 
courage, omits this glorious circumstance. ®’ Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

•* Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 50j p. 271, 272. His partial evidence is marked by an air of 
candour and truth. He observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, not aa a vio# 
tut as a singularity in the character of Theodosius* 
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Bometimes inflamed by passion.®® In the pursuit of an important 
object his active courage was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; 
but as soon as the design was accomplished, or the danger was 
surmounted, the hero sunk into inglorious repose, and, forgetful 
that the time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned himself 
to the enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious 
court. The natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric ; 
and, in a station where none could resist and few would dissuade the 
fatal consequence of his resentment, the humane monarch w^as justly 
alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate 
sallies of passion ; and the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the merit of victory 
is exposed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty which would stain 
the annals of Nero or Domitian. Within the space of three years the 
inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon 
of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of tlie people of 
Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never 
Th sedition situation, or with the character and 

of Antioch, conduct of their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects 
A.u. 387. Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence 
which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuc- 
cessful congregations. ’The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the 
inevitable expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public imj)osi- 
Oons ; and the provinces of Asia, as they had not been involved in 
the distress, were the less inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. 
The auspicious period now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; 
a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal dona- 
tive, than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been long 
since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. "I'lie 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of Antioch ; 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant crowd, 
who, in pathetic, but at first in respectful language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the 
pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal 

•* This choleric temper is acknowledged and excused by Victor [Epit. c. 48] . Sed 
habes (says Ambrose in decent and manly language to his sovereign) naturic impetum* 
quern si quis lenire velit, cito vertes ad misericordiam : si quis stimulet, in niagie 
exsosoitas. ut eum revocare vix possis (tom. ii. Kpist. li. p. u98). Theodosius (Chtud 
In It. Cons. Hon. 2G6, &o.) exhorts his sod to moderate his auger. 
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resistance ; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry inreo- 
tives ; and, from the subordinate powers of government, the invectives 
of the people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the 
emperor himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble oppo- 
sition, discharged itself oii the images of the Imperial family 
which were erected, as objects of public veneration, in the most con- 
spicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his father, 
of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons Arcadius and Honorius, were 
insolently thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or 
dragged with contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which 
were offered to the representations of Imperial majesty sufficiently 
declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The 
tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival of a body of 
archers ; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the nature and conse- 
quences of her crime. According to the duty of his office, the 
governor of the province despatched a faithful narrative of the whole 
transaction, while the trembling citizens intrusted the confession of 
their crime and the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, 
the friend, and most probably the disciple, of Libanius, whose genius 
on this melancholy occasion was not useless to his country.®^ But the 
two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the diligence 
of the Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a long 
and dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the hopes 
and fears of the Antiochians, and they heard with terror that their 
sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been ofiered to his own 
statues, and more especially to those of his beloved wife, had resolved 
to level with the ground the offending city, and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants,®® many of whom 
were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert. At length, 

^ ^ Iklarch '’2 

twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Hellebicus, 

and Caesarius, master of the offices, declared the will of the emperor 

and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degraded from 

The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing that the sedition of Anti(x;h was 
excited by the daemons. A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 23) paraded the 
streets with a scourge in her hand. An old man, says Libanius (Orat, xii. p. 390), 
transformed himself into a youth, then a boy, &c. 

Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account (1. iv. fc. 41] p. 258, 259), is cer- 
tainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople. His own orations fix 
him at Antioch. 

^ Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Venet.) declares, that under such a reign the fbiir of 
a massacre was jpoundiess and absurd, esp^ially in the emperor's absence i for hie 
presenoe, ac^ord^ to the eloquent sl^ve, anight We given % senotien to the VB^ 
4tfo47fic1»r 
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the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of the East, stripped of its 
lands, its privileges, and its revenues, wai»* subjected, under the 
humiliating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea.®* 
The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut; and, thaft every 
source of plenty and pleasure might at the^same time be intercepted, 
the distribution of corn was abolished by the severe instructions of 
Theodosius. His commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the 
guilt of individuals, — of those who had perpetrated, and of those who 
had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. The tribunal 
of Helleblcus and Caesarius, encompassed with armed soldiers, was 
erected in the midst of the Forum. The noblest and most wealthy of 
the citizens of Antioch appeared before them in chains ; the exami- 
nation was assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence was 
pronounced or suspended, according to the judgment of these extra- 
ordinai'y magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced from affluence 
and luxury to the most abject distress, and a bloody execution was 
expected to conclude the horrors of a day which the preacher of 
Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image 
of the last and universal judgment of the world. But the ministers 
of Theodosius performed with reluctance the cruel task which had 
been assigned them ; they dropped a gentle tear over the calamities 
of the people, and they listened with reverence to the pressing solicita- 
tions of the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from the 
mountains.®® Hellebicus and Caesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed that the former 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter leturncd, with all possible 
speed, to Constantinople, and presumed once more to consult the will 
cicmoncy of of his Sovereign. The resentment of Theodosius had already 
Theodosius, subsided ; the deputies of the people, both the bishop and 
the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches 
of the emperor were the complaints of injured friendship rather than 
the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
w^as granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-doors w ere 
thrown open ; the senators, who despaired of their lives, recovered the 
possession of their houses and estates ; and the capital of the East w as 

Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-fivo miles from Antioch (see Noris, Epoch. Syro- 
Maced. Dissert. iiL p. 230). The Antiochians were offended that the dependent city 
of Seloucia should presume to intercede for them. 

^ As the days of the tumult depend on the moveable festival of Easter, they can 
only be determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 387 has 
been preferred, after a labonous inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, dcs Emp. tom, v. p. 741* 
744) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 103-110). 

" Chrysoetom opposes their courage, which was not attended with ^uch ridi; to 
Iho cowardly flight of tho Pynioi. 
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restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splenddur. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who 
had generously interceded for their distressed brethren ; he rewarded 
the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of Palestine, and 
dismissed the bishop of ^ntioch with the warmest expressions of hb 
respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the ^ 
clemency of Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was 
ratified by the approbation of his own heart ; and the emperor con* 
fessed that, if the exercise of justice is the most important duty, the 
indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a sovereign.^® 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, 
and was productive of much more dreadful consequences, sedition and 
That great city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, 
had been protected from the dangers of the Gothic war 
by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the 
general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the 
impure desires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent 
and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order of Botheric ; 
and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of the multitude, 
who, on the day of the public games, lamented the absence of their 
favourite, and considered the skill of a charioteer as an object 
more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people was 
embittered by some previous disputes; and, as the strength of the 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the 
feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not 
save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric and 
several of his principal officers were inhumanly murdered; their 
mangled bodies were dragged about the streets; and the emperor, 
who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of the 
audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The 
sentence of a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a severe 
punishment on the authors of the crime ; and the merit of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his mas- 
ter. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of 
the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily resolved that 
the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the 

^ The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively and almost dramatic manner 
by two orators who had their resp^ive shares of interest and merit. See Libauius 
(Orat. xiv. xv, [xii. xiii.] p. 389-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i p. 1-14, Venet. 1754) and 
the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, de Statuis (tom. ii. p. 1-225, edit. Mont- 
fauoon). I do not ]^tend to mttch personal acquaintance with Cl^sostom; but 
Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 263-283) and Hermant (Vie de St. Chry* 
aostpme, tw. i. p. 1 37-224) ^ with pious cqriotity sad 
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guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of 
clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted 
from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon ; his 
passion was again inflamed by the flattering suggestions, of his 
minister Rufinus ; and, after Theodosius hjiA despatched the messen- 
gers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to prevent the 
execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city was 
blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians , 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and perfi- 
dious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica 
were treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the 
games of the circus ; and such was their insatiate avidity for those 
amusements that every consideration of fear or suspicion was disre- 
garded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly was 
complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the circus, 
received the signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. The 
promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most 
moderate accounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand ; 
and it is affirmed by some writers that more than fifteen thousand 
victims were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, 
who had probably no concern in his murder, offered his own life and 
all his wealth to supply the place of one of his two sons ; but, while 
the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to 
choose, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his sus- 
pense by plunging their daggers at the same moment into the breasts 
of the defenceless youths. The apology of the assassins, that they 
were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only 
to increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the 
massacre, which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The 
guilt of the emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent residence 
at Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect ot 
the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were 
familiar, and even present, to his imagination ; and Theodosius pos- 
sessed a quick and lively sense of the existence of the people whom he 
destroyed.®^ 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy 


The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. 11. p. 998), Augustin (de 
Civitat. Dei, v. 26). and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24), is delivered in vague 
expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by the subsequent and tmoqual 
testimonies of Sozomen (1. vii. c. 25), Theodoret (1. v. o. 17), Theophynes (Chrono- 
grwh. p. 62 [tom. i. p. 113, ed. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 [tom. !. p. 556, ed. Bonn.]), 
and Zomuras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 18 ] p. 34). Zosimus alone, the partial enemy qf 
rheodosiuB, most unaccountably passes over in silence the worst qf ll^s 
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had disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, veho 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree, influence 
The fiiends and ministers of Theodosius imitated the SPAmUrow, 
example of their sovereign ; and he observed, with more 
surprise than displeasure, -that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable per- 
suasion that every measure of civil government may have some con- 
nection with the glory of God and the interest of the true religion. 
The monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the 
frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by that of 
their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the Valenti- 
nians and a synagogue of the Jews. The seditious prelate was con- 
demned by the magistrate of the province either to rebuild the 
synagogue or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sentence was 
confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the arch- 
bishop of Milan.®^ He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of 
circumcision and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose con- 
siders the toleration of the Jewish as the persecution of the Christian 
religion ; boldly declares that he himself and every true believer 
would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the 
deed and the crown of martyrdom ; and laments, in the most pathetic 
terms, that the execution of the sentence would be fatal to the feme 
and salvation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate effect, the archbishop from his pulpit®*’ pub- 
licly addressed the emperor on his throne nor would he consent to 
offer the oblation of the altar till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was 
sincere and, during the term of his residence at Milan, his affec- 
tion for Ambrose was continually increased by the habits of pious and 
familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the 

See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl. xli. p. 946-956), and 
his biographer Paulinus (c. 23). Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales des P^res, c. xvii. 
p. 325, &c.) have justly condemned the archbishop. 

His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s rod, of an almond-tree, of the 
woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration is direct and 
personal. 

^ Hodie, Episco^, de me proposuisti. Ambrose modestly confessed it ; but he 
sternly repifmanded Timesius, general of the horse and foot, who had presumed to 
■ay that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from his spiritual guids^ 
he tolerated the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their synagogues. Cpd* 
Theodop* I tit. viii. leg. 9, with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 2% 
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country to indulge liis grief and to avoid the presence of Theodo- 
aus. But as the archbishop was satisfied that a timid silence 
ThoodoLus. would render him the accomplice of his guilt, he represented 
A.D. 38 a ^ private letter the enormity of the crime, whic|i could 

only be effaced by the tears of penitence, f The episcopal vigour of 
Ambrose was tempered by prudence ; and he contented himself with 
signifying®® an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assurance 
that he had been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in the 
name or in the presence of Theodosius, and by the advice that he 
would confine himself to the use of prayer, without presuming to 
approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy eucharist with 
those hands that were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproaches and 
by those of his spiritual father ; and after he had bewailed the mis- 
chievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he proceeded 
in the accustomed manner to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the archbishop, 
who, in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, declared 
to his sovereign that private contrition was not sufficient to atone for 
a public fault or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. Theo- 
dosius humbly represented that, if he had contracted the guilt of 
homicide, David, the man after God’s own heart, had been guilty not 
only of murder but of adultery. “ You have imitated David in 
“ his crime, imitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the un- 
daunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon 
were accepted ; and the public penance of the emperor Theodosius 
has been recorded as one of the most honourable events in the annals 
of the church. According to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline which were established in the fourth century, the crime of 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years :®^ and as it 
was impossible in the period of human life to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer should have been 
excluded from the holy communion till the hour of his death. But 
the archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, granted 
some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled 
in the dust the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification might 

^ Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. 11. p. 997-1001. His epistle is a miserable rhapsody on 
a noble subject. Ambrose could act better than he could write. His compositions 
are destitute of taste or genius; without the spirit of Tertullian, the copious elegance 
of Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave energy of Augustin. 

^ According to the disciplme of St. Basil (Canon Ivi.), the voluntary homicide was 
four years a mourner; five an hearer; seven in a prostrate state; and /our in a standing 
posture. 1 have the original (Beveridge, Pandect, tom. ii. p. 47-151) and a transla- 
tion (C^ardon, Hist. d«8 Sacremens, tom.iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonical Epistks ol 
8t, Basil. . 
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be admitted as a weighty reason to abridge the auration of I Is 
punishment. It was sufficient that the emperor of the Romans, 
stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mournful and 
suppliant posture ; and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins.®® 
In this spiritual cure Ambrose employed the various methods oi 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about eight months Theodo- 
sius was restored to the communion of the faithful ; and tlic edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between tlie sen- 
tence and the execution, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his 
repentance.®® Posterity has applauded the virtuous firmness of the 
archbishop : and tlie example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
influence of those principles which could force a monarch, exalted 
above the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws and 
ministers of an invisible Judge. “The prince,” says Montesquieu, 
“ who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be com- 
“ pared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
“ of his keeper.”^®® The motions of the royal animal will therefore 
depend on the inclination and interest of the man who has acquired such 
dangerous authority over him ; and the priest who holds in his hand 
the conscience of a king may inflame or moderate his sanguinary 
passions. The Qjiuse of humanity and that of persecution have been 
asserted by the same Ambrose with equal energy and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman 
v/orld was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived 
from the choice of Gratian his honourable title to the pro- ThoixluBiuB, 
vinces of the East ; he had acquired the West by the right 
of conquest ; and the three years w^hich he spent in Italy were usefully 
employed to restore the authority of the laws and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of 
Maximus and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Valen- 
tinian was regularly inserted in the' public acts, but the tender age 
and doubtful faith of the son of Justina appeared to require the 
prudent care of an orthodox guardian, and his specious ambition 
might have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a struggle and 
almost without a murmur, from the administration and even from the 

The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. 
Theodos. c. 34, p. 1207), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26), and Paulinus (in Vit. 
Ambros. o. 24). Socrates is ignorant; Sozomou (1. vii. c. 25) concise; and the copious 
Darrative of Theodoret (1. v. c. 18) must be used with precaution. 

** Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circumstances of this law 
are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to favour the honest efforts 
of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 721) and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p. 578). 

Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui la craint, est un lion qui c^de h la main 
qui It datte, oh h la voix qui Tappaiae. Esprit des Loix;, h szIt. c. 2 
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inheritance of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid 
maxims of interest and policy, his conduct would have been justified 
by his friends, but the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable 
occasion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate venemies. 
He seated Va^entinian on the throne o# Milan, and, without stipu- 
lating any present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute 
dominion of aL the provinces from which he had been driven by the 
arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony Theo- 
dosius added the free and generous gift of the countries beyond the 
Alps which his successful valour had recovered from the assassin of 
Gratian.^®^ Satisfied with the glory which he had acquired by 
revenging the death of his benefactor and delivering the West from 
the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Constan- 
tinople, and, in the peaceful possession of the East, insensibly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Theodosius dis- 
charged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his conjugal 
tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, which admires 
the pure and singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his un- 
rivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy, and, 
though she beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she was not 

Character of ^ p i mo mi 

Valentinian, allowcd to influencc the government oi.her son.^®^ The 

A«l>. 391. ^ 

pernicious attachment to the Arian sect which Valentinian 
had imbibed from her example and instructions was soon erased by 
the lessons of a more orthodox education. His growing zeal for the 
faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the character and authority 
of Ambrose, disposed the catholics to entertain the most fiivourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of the West.'^® They 
applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his 
application to business, and his tender affection for his two sisters, 
which could not, however, seduce his impartial eijuity to pronounce 
an unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. But this 
amiable youth, before he had accomplished the twentieth year of his 
age, was oppressed by domestic treason, and the empire was again 
involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,^^^ a gallant 

Ttura Tovf it/t^yiTxg xet^nKcp iTva/, is the niggard praise of 2k>simus himself 
(1. iv. [c. 48] p. 267). Augustin says, with some happiness of expression, Valentinia- 
aum .... misericordissimi veneratione restituit. 

Sozomon, 1. vii. c, 14. His chronology is very irregular. 

See Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Yaleatinian. c. 15, Ac., p. 1178, c. 36, Ac., 
p. 1184). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he fasted himself; he 
refused to see an handsome actress, Ac. Since he ordered his wild beasts to be killed, 
it is ungenerous in Philostorgius (1. xi. c. 1) to reproach him with the love of that 
amusement. 

Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 53] p. 275) praises the enemy of Thoo(loBi\) 4 , Put hf )• 
detested by Socrates (1. v. o. 25) atM’. Orosius (1, vij, c. 55), 
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soldier of thii tiatioil of the Franks, held the second rank in the 
service of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the standard 
of Theodosius, contributed, by his valour and military conduct, to 
the destruction of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the victory, 
master-general of the ariries of Gaul. Ilis real merit and apparent 
fidelity had gained the confidence both of the prince and people ; his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst 
he was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty barbarian was secretly determined either to rule or to ruin the 
empire of the West. The important commands of the army were 
distributed among the Franks; the creatures of Arbogastes were 
promoted to all the honours and offices of the civil government ; the 
progress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant from the 
presence of Valentinian ; and the emperor, without power and with- 
out intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
condition of a captive. The indignation which he expressed, 
though it might arise only from the rash and impatient temper of 
youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince 
who felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He secretly invited the 
archbishop of Milan to undertake the office of a mediator, as the pledge 
of his sincerity and the guardian of his safety. He contrived to 
apprise the emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he 
declared that, unless Theodosius could speedily march to his assist- 
ance, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather prison, of 
Vienne, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his residence in 
the midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief were distant 
and doubtful ; and, as every day furnished some new provocation, the 
emperor, without strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an 
.mmediate contest with his powerful general. He received Arbo- 
gastes on the throne, and, as the count aj)proached with some appear- 
ance of respect, delivered to him a paper which dismissed him from 
all his employments. “My authority,’’ replied Arbogastes, with 
insulting coolness, “ does not depend on the smile or the frown of a 
“ monarch and he contemptuously threw the paper on the ground. 
The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of one of the guards, 
which he struggled to draw from its scabbard, and it was not without 
some degree of violence that he was prevented from using the deadly 
weapon against his enemy or against himself. A few days 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed a.u. aw, ' 
his resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valen- 

Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of the Hutoriana of 
Friiuc*'') has preserved a curious fragment of Sulpicius Alexander, an historian te 
more yaluable yian himself. 
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tinian was found strangled in his apartment, and some pains were 
employed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to per- 
suade the world that the death of the young emperor had been the 
voluntary efiFect of his own despair.'®® His body was conducted with, 
decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan, ^ and the archbishSp pro- 
nounced a funeral oration to commemorate his virtue and his misfor- 
tunes.'®’ On this occasion the humanity of Ambrose tempted him to 
make a singular breach in his theological system, and to comfort the 
weeping sisters of Valentinian by the firm assurance that their pious 
brother, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, was 
introduced, without difliculty, into the mansions of eternal bliss.'®® 
The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his ambi- 
u uriwf a designs, and the provincials, in whose breasts every 

ofEuRonius, sentiment of patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, ex- 
A j). 394. tame resignation, the unknown master whom 

the choice of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. But 
some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the elevation of 
Arbogastes himself, and the judicious barbarian thought it more 
advisable to reign under the name of some dependent Roman. lie 
bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius,'®® whom he had 
already raised from the place of his domestic secretary to the rank of 
master of the offices. In the course both of his private and public 
service the count had always approved the attachment and abilities of 
Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, supported by the gravity of 
his manners, recommended him to the esteem of the people, and 
the reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the tlirone may 
inspire a favourable prejudice of his virtue ar»d moderation. The 
ambassadors of the new emperor were immediately despatched to the 
court of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the unfor- 
tunate accident of the death of Valciitiiiiaii, and, without mentioning 
the name of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the East 
would embrace as his lawful colleague the respectable citizen who had 
obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces of the 

Gedefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg. p. 429-434) has diligently collected all the 
circumstances of the death of Valentinian II, The vanatious and the ignorance of 
contemporary writers prove that it was secret. 

De Obitfi Valentinian. tom. ii, p. 1173-119G, He is forced to speak a discreet 
and obscure language: yet he is much bolder than any layman, or perhaps any other 
ecclesiastic, would have dared to be. 

See c. 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p. 1193. Dom Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, tom. L 
p. 86), who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously maintains the indispensable 
necessity of baptism, labours to reconcile the contradiction. 

Quern sibi Germanus famulum delcgcrat cxiil, 
is the contemptuous expression of Claudian (iv. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius professed 
Christianity; but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22; Philo* 
Btorg. 1. zi. c. 2 ) is probable in a grammarian, and 'would secure the fiiendship of 
Zoflimui (1. iv. [c. 54J p. 276, 277). 
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Wesi'^® Theodosius was justly provoked that the perfidy of a bar- 
barian should have destroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit 
of his former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved 
wife to revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to 
assert Hy arms the violated majesty of the throne. But as the second 
conquest of the West was a task of difficulty and danger, he dis- 
missed, with splendid presents and an ambiguous answer, the am- 
bassadors of Eugenius, and almost two years were consumed in the 
preparations of the civil war. Before he formed any de- 

. . 1 -1 • . Theodosius 

cisive resolution, the pious emperor was anxious to discover prepares for 
the will of Heaven ; and as the progress of Christianity had 
silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian 
monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles 
and the knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of the favourite 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city of Lycopolis, or 
of Wolves, in the remote province of Thebais.^^* In the neighbour- 
hood of that city, and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy 
John had constructed with his own hands an humble cell, in which 
he had dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, without 
seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire or any human art Five days of the week he 
spent in prayer &nd meditation, but on Saturdays and Sundays he 
regularly opened a small window, and gave audience to the crowd of 
suppliants who successively flowed from every part of the Christian 
world. The eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with 
respectful steps, proposed his questions concerning the event of the 
civil war, and soon returned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
the courage of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody but in- 
fallible victory."^ The accomplishment of the prediction was for- 
warded by all the means that human prudence could supply. Tlie 

9 

Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 55] p, 278) mentions this embassy; but he Ls diverted by 
f nother story from relating the event. 

*** Ivnrdpet^iv r) tovtov yec/uirri TatXXa ra toy oXo^vocfAiYfi. Zosim. 1. iv. 

[c. 55] p. 277. He afterwards says ([c. 57] p. 280) that Galla died in childbed 
[a.d. 394. — S.]; and intimates that the allliction of her liusl^and was extreme but phort. 

Lycopolis is the modem Sint, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the size .of 
St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Seunaar, and has a 
very convenient fountain, ^^cujus potfi signa virginitatis eripiuntur." See D’Anville, 
Description de TEgypte, p. 181. Abulfeda, Descript. Egypt, p. 14 ; and the curious 
Annotations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaelis. 

The Life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufinus (1. ii. c. i 
p. 449) and Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738), in Rosweyde’s great Collection 
of the Vitae Patrum. Tillemont (Me'm. Eccles. tom. x. p. 718, 720) has settled the 
chronology. 

Sosomen, 1 vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 312) mentions the eunuch'a 
journey: but he most contemptuously derides the £gy]>tian dreams aud the oraelof 
ol the Kile* 
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industry of the two master-gcaerals, Stllicho and Timasius, was 
directed to recruit the numbers and to revive the discipline of the 
Roman legions. The formidable troops of barbarians marched under 
the ensigns of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were 
enlisted in the service of the same prince and the renowned Alaric 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art of 
war which he afterwards so fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Rome.^^^ 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his general 
Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of 
Maximus how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of defence 
Ills victory agaiust a skilful antagonist, w^ho was free to press or to 
to contract or to multiply, his various methods 
Sfi.t. 6. Qf attack.^^® Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines 
of Italy ; the troops of Theodosius were permitted to occupy, without 
resistance, the provinces of Pannoiiia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; and even the passes of the mountains were negligently, or 
perhaps artfully, abandoned to the bold invader. He descended 
from the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans that covered with arms and tents 
the open country which extends to the walls of Aquileia and the 
banks of the Frigidus,^'’ or Cold River.^^® This narrow theatre of 
tlie war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Adriatic, did not allow 
much room for the operations of military skill ; the spirit of Arbo- 

Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 57] p. 280; Socrates, 1. vii. 10. Alaiic himself (de Bell, 
Getico, 624) dwells with more complacency on his early exploits against the Romans. 

.... Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste fugavi. 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurality of flying emperors. 

Claudian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, &c.) contrasts the military plans of the two 
usurpers: — 

.... Novitas audere priori 

4 , Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla soquontem. 

Hie nova moliri praeceps ; hie queerere tuta 
Providus. Hie fiisis, collectis viribus ille; 

Hie vagus excurrens; hie intra ciaustra rcductus; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares 

The Frigidus, a small though memorable stream in the country of Goretz, now 
called the Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above Aquileia, some miles from 
the Adriatic. See D’Anville’s ancient and modem maps, and the Italia Antiqua of 
Cluverius (tom. i. p. 188). 

Claudian’s wit is intolerable: the snow was dyed red; the cold river smoked; 
and the channel must have been choked with carcasses if the current had not been 
swelled with blood. 


• Gibbon has embodied the picturesque 
verses of Claudian : — 

.... Rec tantis dissona linguii 
Tarba, nec armonun cultu diveraior unqtuim 
Oonftsxit populus : totom pater ondigue wcom 


klovcrat Auroram ; mixtis hie Colchas Iberit, 

Hie iQftr& veUitus ArsbB, hie crlne decoro 
AnnenluH, bic picta Sscos, fucataque Mediia, 

Hie Kemmata niger tentorla flzerat Indus. 

DsLaud. Stih L lft3. 

-M. 
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gastes would have disdained a pardon ; his guilt extinguished the 
hope of a negociation ; and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his 
glory and revenge by the chastisement of the assassins of Valen- 
tinian. Without weighing the natural and artificiai obstacles that 
opposed his efforts, the emperor of the East immediately attacked the 
fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to 
the Goths, and cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict might 
diminish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of 
those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely 
on the field of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their 
blood ; the Gauls maintained their advantage, and the approach of 
night protected the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of 
Theodosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills, where he 
passed a disconsolate night, without sleep, without provisions, and 
without hopes,"® except that strong assurance which, under the most 
desperate circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius w as cele 
brated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the active 
and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains and to encompass the 
rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered to the eyes 
of Theodosius the extent and the extremity of his danger, but his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled by a friendly message from the 
leaders of those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the 
standard of the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative rewards 
which they stipulated as the price of their perfidy were granted 
without hesitation, and, as ink and paper could not easily be pro- 
cured, the emperor subscribed on his own tablets the ratification of 
the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable 
reinforcement, and they again marched with confidence to surprise 
the camp of a tyrant whose principal officers appeared to dii^rust 
either the justice or the success of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle a violent tempest,^^® such as is often felt among the Alps, 

Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. Philip appeared to the wakine or sleep* 
ing emperor, on horseback, &c. This is the first instance of apostolic chivalry, which 
afterwards became so popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 

Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adversas acies; revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
./Eolus armatas hiemes; cui mill tat .£ther, 

Et coigurati veniunt ad classica venti. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Honor. 93, &c., A.D. 396) are alleged by 
his contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius, who suppress the Pagan deity of .^olus, 
and add som^ circumstances from the information of eye-witnesses. Within font 
VOL, m, 54 
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Buddenly arose from the East. The army of Theodosius was 
sheltered by their position from the impetuosity of the wind, which 
blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered their 
ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, and diverted or 
repelled their ineffectual javelins. This Accidental advantage was 
skilfully improved : the violence of the storm was magnified by the 
superstitious terrors of the Gauls, and they yielded without shame to 
the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the side ot 
the pious emperor. His victory was decisive, and the deaths of his 
two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of their characters. 
The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the dominion of 
the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror, and 
the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his body as he lay 
prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of 
a battle in which he had discharged the duties of a soldier and a 
general, wandered several days among the mountains. But when he 
was convinced that his cause was desperate, and his escape imprac- 
ticable, the intrepid barbarian imitated the example of the ancient 
Romans, and turned his sword against his own breast. The flite of 
the empire was determined in a narrow corner of Italy ; and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valcntinian embraced the arch- 
bishop of Milan, and graciously received the submission of the pro- 
vinces of the West. Those provinces were involved in the guilt of 
rebellion ; while the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted 
the claims of successful usurpation. With a manly freedom, which 
might have been fatal to any other subject, the archbishop rejected 
the gifts of Eugenius,'^ declined his correspondence, and withdrew 
himself from Milan to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant whose 
downfal he predicted in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit 
of Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured the attach- 
ment of the people by his alliance with the church : and the clemency 
of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercession of the arch- 
bishop of Milan.^2^ 


months after the victory, it was compared by Ambrose to the miraculous viciorieis of 
Moses and Joshua. 

121 xhe events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. Irii. 
p. 1022), Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 26-34), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26), 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 35), Sozomen (1. vii. c. 24), Theodoret (1. v. c. 24), Zosimus (1. iv. 
[c. 58], p. 281, 282), Claudian (in iii. Cons. Hon. 63-105; in iv. Cons. Hon. 70-117), 
and the Chronicles published by Scaligor. 


• Arbogastes and his emperor had la Destiniction du Faganismo) is more 
^jpenly espoused the Pagan party, ac- full, and perhaps somewhat fanciful, on 
cording to Ambrose and Augustin. See this remarkable reaction in favour ot 
Le Beau^ v. 40, Beugnot (Histoire de Paganism. — M. • 
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After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authority, 
of Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the in- Death of 
habitants of the Roman world. The experience of his past 
conduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations of his 
future reign ; and the age*of the emperor, which did not exceed fifty 
years, seemed to extend the prospect of the public felicity. His 
death, only four months after his victory, was considered by the 
people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which destxoyed in a moment 
the hopes of the rising generation. But the indulgence of ease and 
luxury had secretly nourished the principles of disease. The 
strength of Theodosius was unable to support the sudden and violent 
transition from the palace to the camp ; and the increasing symptoms 
of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of the emperor. The 
opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the public had confirmed the 
division of the Eastern and Western empires; and the two royal 
youths, Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained, from the 
tenderness of their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill 
the thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were not 
permitted to share the danger and glory of the civil war but as 
soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called 
his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of tlonorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhi- 
bition of the games of the circus ; and the emperor, though lie was 
oppressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed by his jircsence 
to the public joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted 
by the painful effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of the 
morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place 
of his father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil war, his death was 
universally lamented. The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, 
and the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, celebrated with 
loud and sincere applause the qualities of the deceased emperor 
which appeared the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were 
terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble and divided adminis- 
tration ; and every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
Arcadius and Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable loss. 

*22 This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c. 26) to the fatigues of war, is repre* 
•anted by Philostorgius (1. xi. c. 2) as the effect of sloth and intemperance; for which 
PhotiuB calls him an impudent liar (Godefro^, Dissert, p. 438). 

Zosimus supposes that the boy Hononus accompanied his father (1. iv. [c. 58] 
p. 280). Yet the quanto flagrabant pectora voto is all that flattery would allow to a 
•ontemporary poet, who clearly describes the emperor’s refusal, and the journey of 
jBonorias, after^ the victory CClaudian in iii. Cons. 78-125). 

2 D 2 
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In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imperfeo- 
corruptionof tions have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty, and the 
the times, habits of indolence, which tarnished the glory of one of the 
greatest of the Roman princes. An historian perpetually adverse to 
the fame of Theodosius has exaggerated! his vices and their per- 
nicious effects ; he boldly asserts that every rank of subjects imitated 
the effeminate manners of their sovereign ; that every species of cor- 
ruption polluted the course of public and private life ; and that the 
feeble restraints of order and decency were insufficient to resist the 
progress of that degenerate spirit which sacrifices, without a blush, 
the consideration of duty and interest to the base indulgence of sloth 
and appetite.' The complaints of contemporary writers, who deplore 
the increase of luxury and depravation of manners, are commonly 
expressive of their peculiar temper and situation. There are few 
observers who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the revolu- 
tions of society, and who are capable of discovering the nice and 
secret springs of action which impel, in the same uniform direction, 
the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of individuals. If it 
can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the luxury of the 
Romans was more shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodosius 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration 
cannot be ascribed to any beneficial improvements why^h had gradually 
increased the stock of national riches. A long period of calamity or 
decay must have checked the Industry and diminished the wealth of 
the people ; and their profuse luxury must have been the result of that 
indolent despair which enjoys the present hour and declines the 
thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of their property dis- 
couraged the subjects of Theodosius from engaging in those useful 
and laborious undertakings which require an immediate expense, and 
promise a slow and distant advantage. The frequent examples of 
ruin^and desolation tempted them not to spare the remains of a patri- 
mony which might, every hour, become the prey of the rapacious 
Goth. And the mad prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a 
shipwreck or a siege may serve to explain the progress of luxury 
amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of courts and 
The infantry instilled a sccrct and destructive poison into the 

their^our legions ; and their degeneracy has been marked 

by the pen of a military writer, who had accurately studied 
the genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. It is the just 
and important observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was invariably 


&8imus, 1. It. [c. 33] p. 244. 
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covered with defensive armour from the foundation of the city to the 
reign of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline and the 
disuse of exercise rendered the soldiers less able and less willing to 
support the fatigues of the service ; they complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they seldom wore ; and they successively obtained 
the permission of laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. 
The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword and the 
formidable pilum^ which had subdued the world, insensibly dropped 
from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield is incompatible with 
that of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the field, condemned 
to suffer either the pain of wounds or the ignominy of flight, and 
always disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry 
of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the benefits and 
adopted the use of defensive armour ; and, as they excelled in the 
management of missile weapons, they easily overwhelmed the naked 
and trembling legions, whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the barbarians. The loss of armies, the 
destruction of cities, and the dishonour of the Homan name, ineffec- 
tually solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
cuirasses of theinfantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned their own 
and the public defence ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be 
considered as t^e immediate cause of the downfal of the empire. 

Vegetius, de Ke Militari, 1. i. c. 20. The series of calamities, which he marks, 
compel us to believe that the Hero to whom ho dedicates his book is the lest and 
most inglorious of the Yalentiniaus. 
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CHAPTER XXVilL 

Fikal Deqtbuction of Paganism. — Introduction of the Worship of Saints 
AND Relics among the Christians. 

The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is perhaps the only 
, example of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular 
tionofthe supcFstition, and may therefore deserve to be considerea as 

religion, a singular event in the history of the human mind. The 

Christians, more especially the clergy, had impatiently sup- 
ported the prudent delays of Constantine and the equal toleration of 
the elder Valentinian ; nor could they deem their conquest perfect or 
secure as long as their adversaries were permitted to exist. The 
influence which Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over the youth 
of Gratian and the piety of Theodosius was employed to infuse the 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes- 
Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence were established, 
from whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion against 
the subjects of the empire who still adhered to the ceremonies of their 
ancestors : that the magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of the crimes 
which he neglects to prohibit or to punish ; and t?iat the idolatrouB 
worship of fabulous deities and real daemons is the most abominable 
crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. The laws of Moses 
and the examples of Jewish history ^ were hastily, perhaps erroneously, 
applied by the clergy to the mild and universal reign ,of Christianity.^ 
The zeal of the emperors was excited to vindicate their own honour 
and that of the Deity ; and the temples of the Roman world were 
subverted about sixty years after the conversion of Constantine.*' 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian, the Romans 
preserved the regular succession of the several colleges of the sacer- 

* St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 1208 [ed. Bened.]) expressly praisei 
and recommends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. The language of 
Julius Firmicus Matemus on the same subject (de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 4G7, edit. 
Gronov. [Rotterod. 1743]) is piously inhuman. Nec fiHo jubet (the Mosaic^ Law) 
parci, nec fratri, et per amatam conjugem gladium vindicem ducit, &c. 

* Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Commentaire Philosophique) justifies and limits 

these intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. The attempt 
is laudable. 

“ On the destruction of the Pagan reli- Tempelgiiterdurch die Christlichon Kaiser 
rion, see Lasaulx, Der Untergang des Muuchen, 1854. — S. 

Hellenismus und die Einziehung seiner 
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dotal order.* Jbifteen Pontiffs exercised their supreme jurisdiction 
over all things and persons that were consecrated to the 

• • • 1*1 State of 

service of the gods ; and the vanous questions which perpe- 
tually arose in a loose and traditionary system were submitted * 
to the judgment of their, holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned 
Augurs observed the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions 
of heroes according to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the 
Sibylline books (their name of Quindecemvirs was derived from their 
number) occasionally consulted the history of future, and, as it should 
seem, of contingent events. Six Vestals devoted their virginity to 
the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown pledges of the dura- 
tion of Rome, which no mortal had been suffered to behold with 
impunity. Seven Epulos prepared the table of the gods, conducted 
the solemn procession, and regulated the ceremonies of the annual 
festival. The three Flamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and of the universe. The 
King of the Sacrifices represented the person of Numa and of his 
successors in the religious functions, which could be performed only 
by royal hands. The confraternities of the Salians, the Lupercals, 
&c., practised such rites as might extort a smile of contempt from 
every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending 
themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The authority which 
the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the counsels of the 
republic was gradually abolished by the establishment of monarchy 
and the removal of the seat of empire. But the dignity of their 
sacred character was still protected by the laws and manners of their 
country; and they still continued, more especially the college of 
poritifts, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the 
rights of their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainments, attracted the 
admiration of the people ; and they received, from the consdtrated 
lands and the public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally sup- 
ported the splendour of the priesthood and all the expenses of the 
r-'ligious worship of the state. As the service of the altar was not 

* See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 7, 8), Livy (i. 
20), Dionysius Halicarnassensis (1. ii. [c. 63, p. 119-129, edit. Hudson), Beaufort 
(lUpublique Romaine, tom. i. p. 1-90), and Moyle (vol. i. p. 10-55). The last is the 
work of an English whig, as well as of a Roman antiquary. 

* These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, symbols have given birth to various fables 
and conjectures. It seems probable that the Palladium was a small statue (three 
cubits and a half high) of Minerva, with a lance and distaff ; that it was usually in- 
closed in a seria, or barrel; and that a similar barrel was placed by its side to discon- 
cert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (Comment, sur les Epitres d’Ovid?, tom, i 
p. 60-06) aqyi Lipsius (tom. iii. p. 610, do Vestft, &c., o, 10), 
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incompatible with the command of armies, the Romans, after their 
consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff or of augur ; 
the seats of Cicero * and Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, 
by the most illustrious members of the senate ; and the dignity of their 
birth reflected additional splendour on their sacerdotal character. 
The fifteen priests who composed the college of pontiffs enjoyed a 
more distinguished rank as the companions of their sovereign ; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and ensigns 
which were appropriated to the office of supreme pontiff*. But wiien 
Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupulous or more enlightened, 
he sternly rejected those profane symbols applied to the service of 
the state or of the church the revenues of the priests and vestals ; 
abolished their honours and immunities ; and dissolved the ancient 
fabric of Roman superstition, which was supported by the opinions 
and habits of eleven hundred years. Paganism was still the consti- 
tutional religion of the senate. The hall or temple in which they 
assembled was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory ; ' a majestic 
female standing on a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wings, 
and a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand.® The senators were 
sworn on the altar of the goddess to observe the laws of the emperor 
and of the empire ; and a solemn offering of wine and incense was the 
ordinary prelude of their public deliberations.^ The removal of this 
ancient monument was the only injury which Constantius had offered 
to the superstition of the Romans. The altar of Victory was again 
restored by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once more banished 
from the senate by the zeal of Gratian. But the emperor yet spared 
the statues of the gods which were exposed to the public veneration : 
four hundred and twenty-four temples, or chapels, still remained to 
satisfy the devotion of the people, and in every quarter of Rome the 
delicacy of the Christians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous 
sacrifice. 

® Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1. ii. Epist. 5) or indirectly (ad Familiar. 1. xv. 
Epist. 4) confesses that the Augurate is the supreme object of his wishes. Pliny is 
proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of tradition 
might be continued from history and marbles. 

* 2^BimuB, 1. iv. [c. 36] p. 249, 250. I have suppressed the foolish pun about Pon- 
tifejd and Maximus. 

’ This statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Curia Julia 
by Cassar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 

* PrudentiuB (1. ii. [in Symm.j in initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait of 
Victory; but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from Montfaucon’s An- 
tiquities (tom. i. p. 341). 

* See Suetonius (in August, c. 35) and the Exordium of Pliny’s Panegyric. 

These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates Symmaclius and Ambrose. 

** The Notitia Urbis, more recent than Constantine, does not find one Chiistion 

* It is not true that Qratian rejected his life. See Editor^s note, vol. iii. p 
those profane symbols when he ascended 100. — S. 

the throne. It was at a later period of • 
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But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the senate 
of Rome ; and it was only by their absence that they ^ 
could express their dissent from the legal, though profane, the Muate 
acts of a Pagan majority. In that assembly the dying ot victoV^ 
enil)ers of freedom were, for a moment, revived and inflamed 
by the breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations v^ere suc- 
cessively voted to the Imperial court,^^ to represent the grievances of 
the priesthood and the senate, and to solicit the restoration of the 
altar of Victory. The conduct of this important business was intrusted 
to the eloquent Symmachus,^'* a wealthy and noble senator, who 
united the sacred characters of pontifl‘ and augur with the civil dig- 
nities of proconsul of Africa and praefect of the city. The breast of 
Symmachus was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of 
expiring Paganism ; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his genius and the inefficacy of his moral virtues.^^ The orator, 
whose petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, was conscious of 
the difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. He 
cautiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the 
religion of his sovereign ; humbly declares that prayers and entreaties 
are his only arms ; and artfully draws his arguments from the schools 
of rhetoric rather than from those of jdiilosophy. Symmachus en- 
deavours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by displaying 
the attributes of the goddess of Victory ; he insinuates that the confis- 
cation of the revenues which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods was a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested cha- 
racter ; and he maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived 
of their force and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the 
expense as well as in the name of the republic. Even scepticism is 
made to supply an apology for superstition. The great and incom- 
prehensible secret of the universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where 

church worthy to be named among the edifices of the city. Ambrose (tom. il Epiat. 
xvii. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Home, which continually offended the 
eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful. 

** Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense (Moyle’s Works, 
?ol. ii. p. 147), that the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

** The first (a.d. 382) to Qratian, who refused them audience. The second ( a.D. 384) 
to Valentinian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus and Ambrose. The third 
(a.d. 388) to Theodosius; and tha fourth (a.d. 392) to Valentinian. Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 372-399) fairly represents the whole transaction. 

** Symmachus, who was invested with all the civil and sacerdotal honours, repre- 
sented the emperor under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus and Pririceps Senntus, 
See the proud inscription at the head of his works.* 

As if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 639), should dig in the mud with 
an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, treat this adveraary 
with respect and civility. 

* M. Beugnot has made it doubtful tifex Major. Destruction du Pagauisme^ 
whether Sy||^achuB was more than Pon- vol. i. p. 459. — M. 
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reason cannot instruct, custom may be pennitted to guide ; and everj 
nation seems to consult the dictates of j>rudence, by a faithful attach- 
ment to those rites and opinions which have received the sanction of 
ages. If those ages have been crowned with glory and prosperity, — 
if the devout people has frequently obtained the blessings which tliey 
have solicited at the altars of the gods, — ^it must appear still more 
advisable to persist in the same salutary practice, and not to risk the 
unknown perils that may attend any rash innovations. The test of 
antiquity and success was applied with singular advantage to the 
religion of Numa ; and Rome herself, the celestial genius that presided 
over the fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own 
cause before the tribunal of the emperors. “ Most excellent princes,” 
says the venerable matron, ‘‘ fathers of your country ! pity and respect 
“ my age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of 
“ piety. Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice 
“ of my ancient rites. Since I am born free, allow me to enjoy my 
“ domestic institutions. This religion has reduced the world under 
“ my laws. These rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, and 
“ the Gauls from the Capitol. Were my grey hairs reserved for such 
“ intolerable disgrace ? I am ignorant of the new system that I am 
“ required to adopt; but I am well assured that the correction of old 
“ fige is always an ungrateful and ignominious office.” The fears 
of the people supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed ; 
and the calamities which afflicted or threatened the declining empire 
were unanimously imputed by the Pagans to the new religion of 
Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hop('S of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm 

and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan, who 

Conversion n ‘n i i ^ • irii*'*’ 

Of Romo. fortified the emperors against the fallacious eloquence of 

A. I). 388 &c • ^ ^ 

the advocate of Rome. In this controversy Ambrose con- 
descends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to ask, with some 
contefupt, why it should be thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible jiower as the cause of those victories, which 
were sufficiently explained by the valour and discipline of the legions. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which could only 
tend to discourage the improvements of art and to replunge the human 
race into their original barbarism. From thence gradually rising to 
a more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces that Christianity 

*** See the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book of Symmachus [p. 289, ed. Paris, 
1304]. In the form and disposition of his ten books of Epistles, he imitated the 
younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style he was supposed by his friends to equal or 
excel (Macrob. Satumal. 1. v. c. i.). But the luxuriancy of Symmachus consist® of 
barren leaves, without fruits, and even without flowers. Few facts and few seuU' 
ments can be extracted from his verbose correspondence. , 
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alone is the doctrine of truth and salvation, and that every mode of 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries through the paths of error 
to the abyss of eternal perdition.'’ Arguments like these, when they 
were suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the resto- 
ration of the altar of Victory ; but the same arguments fell with much 
more energy and eflTect from the mouth of a conqueror, and the gods 
of antiquity were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theo- 
dosius. In a full meeting of the senate the emperor proposed, 
according to the forms of the republic, the important question, whether 
the worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Romans ? The liberty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, was 
destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; and the 
arbitrary exile of Symrnachus was a recent admonition that it might 
be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On a regular 
division of the senate, Jupiter w^as condemned and degraded by the 
sense of a very large majority ; and it is rather surprising that any 
members should be found bold enough to declare, by their speeclies 
and votes, that they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 

See Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. xviii. p. 825-833). The foimer of these epistles 
is a short caution; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or /ibcl of Symmacliiis. 
Tlie same ideas are more copiously expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve that 
name, of Prudentius, who conii)osed his two books against Syinmachus (a.d. 404) 
wliile that senator still alive. It is whimsical enough that Montesquieu (Con- 
siderations, &c., c. xix. tom. hi, p. 487) should overlook the two professed antagonists 
of Symrnachus, and amuse himself with descanting on the more remote and indirect 
confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and SaJvian. 

See Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. i. 545, &c.). The Christian agrees with the Pagan 
Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 59] p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodosius after the second civil 
war, gemini bis victor cajde Tyranni (1. i. 410). But the time and circumstances are 
bettor suited to his first triumph. 


* M. Eeugnot (in his Ilistoire de la 
Destruction dii Paganisme en Occident, 
i. p. 48>-488) questions altogether the 
truth of this statement. It is very re- 
markable that Zosimus and Prudentius 
concur in asserting the fact of the ques- 
tion being solemnly deliberated by the 
senate, though with directly opposite re- 
sults, Zosimus declares that the majority 
of the assembly adhered to the ancient 
religion of Rome; Gibbon has adopted 
the authority of Prudentius, who, as a 
Latin writer, though a poet, deserves 
more credit than the Greek historian. 
Both concur in placing this scene after 
the second triumph of Theodosius, but it 
has been almost demonstrated — and Gib- 
bon (see the preceding note) seems to have 
acknowledged this — by Pagi and Tille- 
mont, that Theodosius did not visit Rome 
after the defeat of Eiigenius. M. Beu^ot 
ueges with atnoh force the improbability 


that the Christian emperor would submit 
such a question to the senate, whose au- 
thority WHS nearly obsolete, exce[>t on 
one occasion, which was almost hailed os 
an epoch in the restoration of her ^cient 
privileges. The silence of Ambrose and 
of Jerom on an event so striking, and re- 
dounding so much to the honour of 
Christianity, is of considerable weight. 
M. Beuguot would ascribe the whole 
scene to the poetic imagination of Pm- 
dentius; but I must observe that, how- 
ever Prudentius is sometimes elevated by 
the grandeur of his subject to vivid and 
eloquent language, this flight of invention 
would be so much bolder and more vigor- 
ous than usual with this poet, that I can- 
not but suppose there must have been 
some foundation for the story, though it 
may have been exaggerated by the poet 
and misrepresented by the historian. — "U* 
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drily.'* ** The hasty conveirion of the senate must be attributed either 
to supeamatural or to sordid motives ; and many of these reluctant 
proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occasion, their secret dispo- 
sition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation. But they were 
padually fixed in the new religion, as the gause of the ancient became 
more hopeless ; they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children,®* 
who were instigated and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East The edifying example of the Anician family was 
soon imitated by the rest of the nobility : the Bassi, the Paullini, the 
Gracchi, embraced the Christian religion ; and “ the luminaries of 
“ the world, the venerable assembly of Catos (such are the high-flown 
“ expressions of Prudentius), were impatient to strip themselves of 
“ their pontifical garment, — to cast the skin of the old serpent, — to 
“ assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence, — and to humble the 
“ pride of the consular fasces before the tombs of the martyrs/' 
The citizens, who subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, 
who were supported by the public liberality, filled the churches of the 
Lateran and Vatican with an incessant throng of devout proselytes. 
The decrees of the senate, which proscribed the worship of idols, were 
ratified by the general consent of the Romans ; the splendour of the 

Pmdentius, after proving that the eense of the senate is declared by a legal ma- 
jority, proceeds to say (609, &c.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Seuath 
Decernant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe purgatft ex urbo fugandum. 

Qua vocat egregii sentontia Principis, illuc 
Libera, turn pedibus, turn corde, frequentia transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the oonscript fathers an heathenish courage which few of them 
are found to possess. 

‘-*0 Jerom specifies the pontiff Albinus, who was surrounded with such a belie\'ing 
family of children and grandchildren as would have been sufficient to convert even 
Jupiter himself— an extraordinary proselyte 1 (tom. i. ad Lsetam, p. 54 [Ep. evii. tom. 
i. p. 671, ed. Vallars.]).® 

T Exultare Patres videas, pulcherrima mundi 

Lumina; Conciliumque senfim gestire Catonum 
Candidiore tog^ niveum piotatis amictum 
Sumere ; et exuvias deponere pontificalos. 

The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory. 

® Prudentius, after he has described the conversion of the senate and people, asks, 
with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Komam, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges translsse tuas? 


• Gibbon has here followed the conjec- 
ture of Erasmus and others, who, against 
all the MSS,, read Jovem for jmenem. The 
passage in the edition of Yallarsius is, 

** sancta et fidelis domus unum sancti- 
** ficat infidelem. Jam candidatus est 
fidei, quern filiorum et nepotum credens 


** turba circumdat. Ego puto etiam ipsum 
juvenem si habuisset talem cognationem, 
potuisse in Christum credere.” The 
meaning is, that Albinus, who was now 
old, might have been converted m Aw 
youth, if he had then had so many Chris- 
tian relations.— S. 
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Capitol was defaced, and the solitary temples w^ere abandoned to ruin 
and contempt^® Rome submitted to the yoke of the Gospel ; and 
the vanquished provinces had not yet lost their reverence for the name 
and autjiority of Rome * 

The filial piety of thg emperors themselves engaged them to 
proceed with some caution and tenderness in the reforma- Destmetioo 
tion of the eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted jL^esin 
with less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The 
pious labour, which had been suspended near twenty years ^ 
since the death of Constantius,^^ was vigorously resumed, and finally 
accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that warlike prince 
yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the safety of 
the republic, he ventured to offend a considerable party of his subjects, 
by some acts which might perhaps secure the protection of Heaven, 
but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human 
prudence. The success of his first experiments against the Pagans 
encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of 
proscription : the same laws which had been originally published in 
the provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, 
to the whole extent of the W esteni empire ; and every victory of the 
orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
catholic faith. ^ He attacked superstition in her most vital part, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as 
well as infamous ; and if the terms of his edicts more strictly con- 
demned the impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the 
victims,^® every subsequent explanation tended to involve in the same 

“ Jerom exults in the desolation of the Capitol and the other temples of Rome 
(tom. i. p. 54, tom. ii. p. 95). 

Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genov. 1634, published by James Godefroy, 
and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Valens of pi*ohibiting sacrifices. 
Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but the idea of any 
general law is contradicted by the silence of the Code and the evidence of ecclesias- 
tical history.^ • 

** See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7-11, 

^ Homer’s sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails (see 


“ M. Beugnot is more correct in his 
general estimate of the measures enforced 
by Theodosius for the abolition of Pa- 
ganism. He seized (according to Zosimus) 
the funds bestowed by the public for the 
expense of sacrifices. The public sacrifices 
ceased, not because they were positively 
prohibited, but because the public trea- 
sury would no longer bear the expense. 
The public and the private sacrifices in 
the provinces, which were not under the 
same regulations with those of the capital, 
continued to^ take place. In Borne itself, 


many Pagan ceremonies, which were with- 
out sacrifice, remained in full force. The 
gods therefore were invoked, the temples 
were frequented, the pontificates in- 
scribed, according to ancient usage, among 
the family titles of honour ; and it cannot 
be asserted that idolatry was completely 
destroyed by Theodosius. See Beugnot, 
p. 491. — M. 

^ See in Reiske’s edition of Libanius, 
tom. ii. p. 155. Sacrifice was prohibited 
by Valens, but not the offering of incense^ 
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guilt the general practice of immolation^ which essentially constituted 
the religion of the Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the 
purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove 
from his subjects the dangerous temptation of offending against the 
laws which he had enacted. A special commission was granted to 
(Jyiiegius, the Praetorian praefect of the East, and afterwards to the 
counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distinguished rank in 
the West, by which they w^ere directed to shut the temples, to seize 
or destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the 
priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of 
the emperor, of the church, or of the army.^”^ Here the desolation 
might have stopped : and the naked edifices, which w^ere no longer 
employed in the service of idolatry, might have been protected from 
the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of those temples were the 
most splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture : and 
the emperor himself was interested not to deface the splendour of his 
own cities, or to diminish the value of his own possessions. Those 
stately edifices might be suffered to remain, as so many lasting 
trophies of the victory of Christ. In the decline of the arts, they 
might be usefully converted into magazines, manufactures, or places 
of public assembly : and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had 
been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the worship of tlie true Deity 
might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as 
long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope 
that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods : and the earnestness with which they addressed 
their unavailing prayers to the throne^® increased the zeal of the 

Feitliius, Antiquitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10, 16). The Tuacaos, who produced the first 
Mamspices, subdued both the Greeks and the Romans (Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 23).* 
^ Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 245, 249 Theodoret, 1. v. c. 21. Idatius in Chron. 
Prosper. Aqultan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 389, No. 52. Liba- 
niuB (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to prove that the commands of Theodosius were not 
direct and positive 

Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There is room to believe that this temple 
of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon afterwards a heap 
of ruins (Libanius pro Templis, p. 26, 27, and Godefroy’s notes, p. 59). 


* The Greeks, however, observed the 
entrails of victims as early as the Persian 
wars. See the well-known passage in 
.fiechylus, Prometh. 493, seqq. (ed. Din- 
dorf), where Prometheus is said to have 
taught mortals the art.—S. 

Libanius appears to be the best au- 
thority fpr the East, where, under Theo- 
dosius, the work of devastation was carried 
on with very different degrees of violence, 
according to the temper of the local au- 
thorities and of the clergy, and more 
Mpecially the neighbourho^ of the more 


fanatical monks. Noander well observes 
that the prohibition of sacrifice would be 
easily misinterpreted into an authority 
for the destruction of the buildings in 
which sacrifices were performed. (Ges- 
chichte der Christlichen Religion, ii. p. 
156.) An abuse of this kind led tp this 
remarkable oration of Libanius. Neander, 
however, justly doubts whether this bold 
vindication, or at least exculpation, of 
Paganism was ever delivered before, of 
even pl&cod in the hands of, the Cliri8tiaj|' 
emperor. — M. 
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Christian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root of supersti- 
tion. The laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of a milder 
disposition : but their cold and languid eflbrts were insulBcient to 
stem th^ torrent cf enthusiasm and rapine, which was conducted, or 
rather impelled, by the spijitual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the 
holy Martin, bishop of Tours, marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
his extensive diocese ; and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid 
of miraculous powers or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and 
excellent Marcellus,'^^ as he is styled by Theodoret, a bishop animated 
with apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apamea. Ills attack was resisted by 
the skill and solidity with which the temple of Jupiter had been 
constructed. The building was seated on an eminence : on each of 
the four sides the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, 
sixteen feet in circumference ; and the large stones of which they were 
composed were firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force of the 
strongest and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was found 
necessary to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down 
as soon as the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire 
and the difficulties of the enterprise are described under the allegory 
of a black daemon, wdio retarded, though he could not defeat, the 
operations of the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
took the field in person against the powers of darkness ; a numerous 
troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, 
and he successively attacked the villages and country temples of the 
diocese of Apamea. Whenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness w^ould not allow 
him either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, 
beyond the reach of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his 
death ; he was surprised and slain by a body of exasperated runtics ; 
and the synod of the province pronounced, without hesitation, that 
the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In 
the support of this cause, the monks, who rushed with tumultuous 
fury from the desert, distinguished themselves by tlieir zea and 
diligence. They deserved the enmity of the Pagans ; and some of 

* See tills carious oration of Libanius pro Teraplis, pronounced, or rather com- 
posed, about the year 390. I have consulted with advantage Dr. Lardner’s version 
and remarks (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 135-1C3). 

See the Life of Martin by Sulpicius Severus, c. 9-14. The saint once mistook (as 
Don Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral for an idolatrous procession, and 
imprudentlj committed a miracle. 

Compare Sozomen (1. vii. c. 15) with Theodoret (1. v. c. 21). Between them 
my r^te crusade and death of Marcellus. 
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tliem might deserve the reproaches of avarice and intemperance— of 
avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder ; and of intemperance, 
which they indulged at the expense of the people, who foolishly 
admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, and artificj^ pale- 
ness.®^ A small number of temples was, protected by the fears, the 
venality, the taste, or the prudence of the civil and ecclesiastical 
governors. The temple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose 
sacred precincts formed a circumference of two miles, was judiciously 
converted into a Christian church ; and a similar consecration has 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome.®^ 
But in almost every province of the Roman world, an army of fanatics, 
without authority and without discipline, invaded the peaceful inha- 
bitants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures of antiquity still displays 
the ravages of those barbarians who alone had time and inclination 
to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator may 
, distintmish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Alex- 

The temple 

of serapi^s^t aiidria.®^ Serapis does not appear to have been one of the 
native gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful soil of 
superstitious Kgypt.®® The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded, 
by a dream, to import the mysterious stranger from the coast of 
Pontus, where he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope ; 
but his attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood, that 
it became a subject of dispute whether he represented the bright orb 


Libanius pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at these black-garbed men, the 
Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants ! they are temperate 
animals. 

Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baronium; Annal. Eccles. a.d. 389, No. 58, 
&c. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was overgrown with 
brambles. 

^ Donatufl, Roma Antiqiia et Nova, 1. iv. c. 4, p. 468. This consecration was per- 
lormed by pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the favourable circumstances which 
had preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years after the reign of Theodosius. 

^ophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jerom. in Script. Ecclea. 
tom. i. p. 303), which has furnished materials to Socrates (1. v. c. 16), Theodoret 
(1. V. c. 22), and Rufinus (1. ii. c. 22). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria 
before and after the event, may deserve the credit of an original witness. 

^ Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom. v. p, 80, and de IdololatriA, 1. i. c. 29) strives to 
support the strange notion of the Fathers, that the patriarch Joseph was adored in 
Egypt as the bull Apis and the god Serapis.® 


® Modem writers are agreed that the 
worship of Serapis was not so strange to 
the ancient Egyptians as the narrative of 
Tacitus would imply. Serapis appears to 
have been worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians as the god of the lower world, 
and hence to have been identified under the 
Ptolemies with the Jupiter, Dis, or Pluto 
of Sinope. He was the Osiris of the lower 


world, and among the Greeks and Romans 
took the place of this deity. See Guig- 
niaut, Serapis et son Origine, Palis, 
1828; also in the fifth volume of Bour- 
nouf s translation of Tacitus, and in tho 
second volume of Orelli’s Tacitus; Bunsen, 
JBgyptens Stelle in der Weltgc-Tohichte, 
vol. i. p. 502, — S. 
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of day, or the gioomy monarch of the subterraneous regions.*^ The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion of their 
fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their 
cities.®® But the obsequious priests, who were seduced by the 
liberality of the Pto^emie^ submitted, without resistance, to the power 
of the god of Pontus : an honourable and domestic genealogy was 
provided ; and this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne 
and bed of Osiris,®® the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of 
Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, gloried 
in the name of the city of Serapis. His temple,^® which rivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the 
level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was 
strongly supported by arches, and distributed into vaults and sub- 
terraneous apartments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded 
by a quadrangular portico ; the stately halls and exquisite statues 
displayed the triumph of the arts ; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which 
had arisen with new splendour from its ashes. After the edicts of 

^ Origo dei noudum nostris celeb rata, .^gyptiorum antistitos sic memorant, &c. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 83. llie Greeks who had travelled into Hgypt were alike ignorant of 
this new deity. 

^ Macrobius, Satumal. 1. i. c. 7. Such a living fact decisively proves his foreign 
extraction. 

At Home, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The precedency 
which the queen asBumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance with the stranger 
of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex was established in Egypt as a civil 
and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom.i. 1. i. [c. 27] p. 31, edit. Wesseling), and 
the same order is obsen^ed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Ost'ns ; whom he identifies 
with Serapis. 

^ Ammianus (xxii. 16). The Expositio totius Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson’s Qeograph. 
Minor, tom. iii.), and Rufinus (1. ii. c. 22), celebrate the Serapenm as one of the 
wonders of the world. 

See Mdmoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397-416. The old library 
of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Coesar’s Alexandrian war. Marc Antony 
gave the whole collection of Pergamus (2u0, 000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the founda- 
tion of the new library of Alexandria.® ^ 


® The statements of Gibbon, both in 
the text and in the note, require some 
modification. There were two libraries of 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies, the larger 
one in the quarter called Bruchium, and 
the smaller one, named the daughter^ in 
the Serapeum, which was situated in the 
quarter called Rhac6tis. The former 
was totally destroyed in the conflagration 
of the Bruchium during Coesar’s Alexan- 
drian war; but the latter, which was of 
great value, remained uninjured. (See 
Matter, Histoire do I’Ecole d’Alexandric, 
vol. i. p. 133, scq.^ 237, seq.) It is not 
stated by any ancient writer where the 
collection of Bergam ub was placed, w'hich 
VOL. III. 


Antony gave to Cleopatra (Plutarch, 
Anton, c. 58) ; but it is most probable 
that it was deposited in the Bruchium, a.s 
that quarter of the city was now without 
a library, and the queen was anxious to 
repair the ravages occasioned by the civil 
war. If this supposition is correct, twc> 
Alexandrian libraries continued to exist 
after the time of CffiSiu*, and this is ren- 
dered still more probable by the fact that 
during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era the Bruchium was still the 
literary quarter of Alexandria. But a great 
change took place in the time of Aureliau. 
This emperor, in suppressing the revolt of 
Firmus in Egypt, A.i). 273, is said to have 
2 £ 
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Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, they 
were still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis; and this 
singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the superstitious 
terrors of the Christians themselves : as if they had feared t^^ abolish 
those ancient rites which could alone secure the inundations of the 
Nile, the harvests of Eg3rpt, and the subsistence of Constantinople.^^ 
At that time^® the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was filled 
Its final Theophilus,^^ the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue ; 

destruction, a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
with gold and with blood. His pious indignation was 
excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults which he offered 
to an ancient chapel of Bacchus'* convinced the Pagans that he 
meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. In the 
tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was sufficient 
^0 inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength and 
numbers were much inferior to those of their antagonists, rose in 
arms at the instigation of the philosopher Olympius,'*^ who exhorted 
them to die in the defence of the altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis ; 
repelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence ; and, 
by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Christian 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. #The efforts of the 
prudent magistrate were usefully exerted for the establishment of a 
truce till the answer of Theodosius should determine the fate of 
Serapis. The two parties assembled, without anns, in the principal 

" Libanius (pro Templis, p. 21) indiscreetly provokes his Christian masters by this 
insulting remark. 

We may choose between the date of Marcellinus (a.d. 389) or that of Prosper 
(a.d. 391). Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 310, 756) prefers the former, and 
Pagi the latter. 

^ Tillemont, Ecclds. tom. xi. p. 441-500. The ambiguous situation of Theo- 

philus — a saint, as the friend of Jerom; a devil, as the enemy of Chrysostom — produces 
a sort of impartiality; yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly inclined against him. 

^ Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol, iv. p, 411) has alleged a beautiful passage 
from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which shows the devout and virtuous Olympius,. 
not in the light of a warrior, but of a prophet. 


destroyed the Bruchium ; and though this 
statement is hardly to be taken literally, 
the Bruchium ceased from this time to be 
included within the walls of Alexandria, 
and was regarded only as a suburb of the 
city. Whether the great library in the 
Bruchium, with the museum and its other 
literary establishments, perished at this 
time, we do not know ; but the Serapeum 
for the next century takes its place as the 
literary quarter of Alexandria, and be- 
comes the chief library in the city. Hence 
later writers erroneously speak of the 


Serapeum as if it had been from the be- 
ginning the great Alexandrian library. 
See Matter, ut supra, p. 300, seq, — S. 

® Clinton (Fast. Rom. vol. i. p. 622) 
places the destruction in 390. — S. 

Sozomen (vii. c. 15) calls it a temple 
of Bacchus ; but we may conclude that it 
was a temple of Osiris, as the Greeks gave 
to this deity the name of Bacchus. 
Socrates (v. 16) calls it a Mithreum; and 
Rufinus (xii. 22) simply says basilica qua- 
dim. See St. Martin, vol. iv. p. 398; 
Matter, ut supra, vol. i. p.,320. — S» 
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Bcjaare; and the Imperial rescript was publicly read. But when a 
sentence of destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pro- 
nounced, the Christians sent up a shout of joy and exultation, 
whilst Ae unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had given way to conster- 
nation, retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight 
or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theophilus proceeded 
to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties than 
those which he found in the weight and solidity of the materials ; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he was obliged to leave 
the foundations, and to content himself with reducing the edifice 
itself to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared 
away, to make room for a church erected in honour of the Christian 
martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or 
destroyed ; and near twenty years afterwards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of every spectator 
whose mind was not totally darkened by religious prejudice.**® * The 
compositions of ancient genius, so many of which have irretrievably 
perished, might surely have been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, 
for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and either the 
zeal or the avarice of the archbishop**’ might have been satiated with 
the rich spoils which were the reward of his victory. While the 
images and vas€« of gold and silver were carefully melted, and those 
of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken and cast into the 
streets, Theophilus laboured to expose the frauds and vices of the 
ministers of the idols : their dexterity in the management of the 
loadstone ; their secret methods of introducing an human actor into a 
hollow statue ; ^ and their scandalous abuse of the confidence of 

Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a nostris hominibus, 
uostris temporibus memorent. Orosius, 1. vi. c. 15, p. 421, edit. Havercamp. Though 
a bigot and a controversial writer, Orosius seems to blush. 

Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and ^Edesius, execrates the sacrilegious 
rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (M^m. Eccl^s. tom. xiii. p. 453) quotes an epistle 
of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches the primate with the idolatrous wofllup of 
gold, the auri sacra fames. 

• Gibbon seems to think that the whole by Amrou, which there seems no good 
of the Serapeum was destroyed, but this reason to reject (see c. li. Editor's note 
was not the case. It would appear that next to note 122), we may conclude that 
it was only the sanctuary of the god that the library in the Serapeum existed down 
was levelled with the ground, and that to a.d. 638. See Matter, ut supra, vol. i. 
the library, the halls, and other buildings p. 321, seq. — S. 

in the consecrated ground remained stand- An English traveller, Sir G. Wilkin- 
ing long afterwards. Orosius, in the pas- son, has discovered the secret of the vocal 
sage quoted in Gibbon’s note, is not speak- Memnon. There was a cavity in which a 
ing of the Serapeum, but of some other person was concealed, and struck a stone, 
temples, from which the books had been which gave a ringing soimd like brass, 
removed : hodie in templis exstent, quae The Arabs, who stood below when Sir G. 
et nos vidimus, armaria librorum, quibus, Wilkinson performed the miracle, de- 
^c. Moreover, if we credit the story of scribed the sound just aa the author of tlie 
Uio destruotk>n of the Alexandrian library epigram, its TwVivTdf.— M. 

2 E 2 
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devout husbands and unsuspecting females.^® Charges like these may 
seem to deserve some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to 
the crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But the same spirit 
is equally prone to the base practice of insulting and calumniating a 
fallen enemy; and our belief is naturall;^ checked by the reflection 
that it is much less diflScult to invent a fictitious story than to support 
a practical fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis^® was involved in 
the ruin of his temple and religion. A great number of plates of 
diflFerent metals, artificially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the deity, who touched on either side the walls of the 
sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre 
which he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to the ordinary 
representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from Jupiter by the 
\)asket, or bushel, which was placed on his head ; and by the emblem- 
atic monster which he held in his right hand ; the head and body 
of a serpent branching into three tails, which were again terminated 
by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently 
aflSrmed, that, if any impious hand should dare to violate the majesty 
of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly return to their 
original chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and armed 
with a V eighty battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitude expected with some anxiety the event of the 
combat. He aimed a vigorous stroke against the cheek of Serapis ; 
the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still silent, and both 
the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed 
order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his blows : the 
huge idol was overthrown and broken in pieces ; and the limbs of 
Serapis were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
His mangled carcase was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst the 
shouts of the populace ; and many persons attributed their conversion 
to tliis discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. The popular 

RufinuB names the priest of Saturn who, in the character of the god, familiarly- 
conversed with many pious ladies of quality; till he betrayed himself, in a moment of 
transport, when he could not disguise tho tone of his voice. The authentic and 
impartial narrative of AEscliines (see Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Scamandre), and 
the adventure of Mimdus (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. xviii. c. 3 [§ 4], p. 877, edit. 
Havercamp), may prove that such amorous frauds have been practised with success. 

^ See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom. ii. p. 297): but the description of 
Macrobiufl (Satumal. 1. i. c. 20) is much more picturesque and satisfactory. 

Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verendit 

Maj estate loci, si robora sacra forirent 

In sua credebaut redituras membra secures. 

(Ltican. iii. 429.) ‘^Is it true ” (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, at whose house 
he supped) ^‘that the man who gave the first blow to the golden statue of Anaitie 
** was instantly deprived of his eyes and of his life?*' — ^^/was that man” (replied the 
clear-sighted veteran), “and you now sup on one of the legs of the go^tdess.” (PI in. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 24 ^ 
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modes of religion, that propose any visible and material objects of 
worship, have the advantage of adapting and familiarising themselves 
to the senses of mankind ; but this advantage is counterbalanced by 
the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is scarcely possible that, in every disposition of mind, 
he should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, 
which the naked eye and the profane hand are unable to distinguish 
from the most common productions of art or nature ; and if, in the 
hour of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not operate 
for their own preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, 
and justly derides the object and the folly of his superstitious attach- 
ment.^^ After the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained 
by the Pagans that the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of the 
inundation seemed to announce the displeasure of the river-god. 
But this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. 
They suddenly rose to such an unusual height as to comfort the 
discontented party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the 
peaceful river again subsided to the well-known and fertilising level 
of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feet.^® 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted or destroyed, 
but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted The Pagan 
to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had prS?tc5, 
been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, 
whose conduct was less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, 
disguised their religious under the appearance of convivial meetings. 
On the days of solemn festivals they assembled in great numbers 
under the spreading shade of some consecrated trees; sheep and 
oxen were slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was 
sanctified by the use of incense and by the hymns which were sung in 
honour of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part of the animal 
was made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to receive the 
blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes and the concluding 
ceremony of libations were carefully omitted, these festal meetings 
did not involve the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacri- 

** The History of the Reformation affords frequent examples of the sudden change 
from superstition to contempt. 

** Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same standard of the 
inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has uniformly subsisted since the time of 
Herodotus. $pe Frdret, in the Mdm. de I’Academie dos Inscriptions, tom, xvi. 
j:. 3y-353. Greaves’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit Is 
about twenty -two inches of the English measure.'^ 


Compare Wilkinson’s Thebes and Egypt, p. 313.— 
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fice.^® Whatever might be the truth of the facts or the merit of the 
distinction,^^ these vain pretences were swept away by the last edict 
of Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition of 
the Pagans. This prohibitory law is expressed in the most alE)solute 
and comprehensive terms. “ It is our will and pleasure,’^ Siiys the 
emperor, “ that none of our subjects, whether magistrates or private 
“ citizens, however exalted or however humble may be their rank 
‘‘ and condition, shall presume in any city or in any place to worship 
an inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.’^ The act 
of sacrificing and the practice of divination by the entrails of the 
victim are deyclared (without any regard to the object of the inquiry) 
a crime of high-treason against the state, which can be expiated only 
by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition whicli 
might seem less bloody and atrocious are abolished as highly injurious 
to the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, garlands, frankin- 
cense, and libations of wine are specially enumerated and condemned ; 
and the harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the household 
gods, arc included in this rigorous proscription. The use of any of 
these profane and illegal ceremonies subjects the offender to the for- 
feiture of the house or estate where they have been performed ; and 
if he has artfully chosen the property of another for the scene of his 


Libanius (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads their cause witW gentle and insinu- 
ating rhetoric. From the earliest age such feasts had enlivened the country : and 
those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380) had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, 
ad loc., Liban., and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 284 [ed. Lugd, 1065]. 

^ Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (a.d. 399). “Absque ullo sacrificio, 
“ atque ullft superstitione damnabili.’* But nine years afterwards he found it 
necessary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 17, 19). 

“ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eccles. History, vol. iv. 
134) censures, with becomiug asperity, the stjle and sentiments of this intolerant 


fa 


* Paganism maintained its ground for 
a considerable time in the rural districts. 
Endelecfeius, a poet who lived at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, speaks of the 
cross as — 

Signum quod perhibent esse crucis Dei, 

Magnis qui colitur solus in urbibus. 

In the middle of the same century, Maxi- 
mus, bishop of Turin, writes against the 
heathen deities as if their worship was 
still in full vigour in the neighbourhood 
of his city. Augustine complains of the 
encouragement of the Pagan rites by 
heathen landowners; and Zeno of Verona, 
still later, reproves the apathy of the 
Christian proprietors in conniving at this 
abuse. (Compare Neander, ii. p. 169.) 
M. Beugnot shows that this was the case 
throughout the north and centre of Italy 
and in Sicily. But neither of these authors 


has adverted to one fact which must 
have tended greatly to retard the progress 
of Christianity in these quarters. It was 
still chiefly a slave population which cul- 
tivated the soil; and however, in the 
towns, the better class of Christians might 
be eager to communicate “the blessed 
“ liberty of the Gospel” to this class of man- 
kind; however their condition could not 
but be silently ameliorated by the human- 
ising influence of Christianity; yet, on the 
whole, no doubt the servile class would 
be the least fitted to receive the Gospel; 
and its general propagation among them 
would be embarrassed by many peculiar 
difiSculties. The rural population was pro- 
bably not entirely converted before the 
general establishment of the monastic 
institutions. Compare Quarterly Review 
of Beugnot, vol. Ivii. p. 52.—M. 
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impiety, he is compelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of 
twenty-five pounds of gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 
A fine not less considerable is imposed on the connivance of the 
secret enemies of religion who shall neglect the duty of their respec- 
tive stations, either to revpal or to punish the guilt of idolatry. Such 
was the persecuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which were 
repeatedly enforced hy his sons and grandsons, with the loud and 
unanimous applause of the Christian w^orld.^® 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian Christianity had heen 
proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary 
religion of the empire; and the unjust suspicions which ’ 

were entertained of a dark and dangerous faction were in some mea- 
sure countenanced by the inseparable union and rapid conquests pf 
the catholic church. But the same excuses of fear and ignorance 
cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who violated the pre- 
cepts of humanity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages had 
betrayed the weakness as well as folly of Paganism ; the light of 
reason and of faith had already exposed to the greatest part of man- 
kind the vanity of idols ; and the declining sect, which still adhered 
to their worship, might have been permitted to enjoy in peace and 
obscurity the religious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pagans 
been animated ^by the undaunted zeal which possessed the minds of 
the primitive believers, the triumph of the church must have been 
stained with blood ; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might 
have embraced the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
congenial to the loose and careless temper of Polytheism. The 
violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were broken by 
the soft and yielding substance against which they were directed ; 
and the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code.^’ Instead of asserting 

^ Such a charge should not be lightly made; but it may surely be justifi?d by tlie 
authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists: “ Quis nostram, quis 
“ vestrCim non laudat leges ab Imperatoribus datas ad versus BacrificiaPaganorum? Et 
“ certe longe ibi pcena severior constituta est; illius quippe impietatis capitale sup- 

plicium est.” Epist. xciii. N° 10 [^tom. ii. p. 308, ed, Bened. 1797], quoted by Le 
Clerc (Biblioth6quc Choisie, tom. viii. p. 277), who adds some j udicious reflections on 
the intolerance of the victorious Christians." 

Orosius, 1. vii. c. 28, p. 537. Augustin (Enarrat. in Psalm cxl. apud Lardner, 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. “Quis eorum com- 
“ prehensus est in sacrificio (cum his legibus ista prohiberentur) et non negavit?” 

“ Yet Augustine, with laudable incon- “ of this good work.” Tom. v. s. 62. Com- 
iistenoy, disapproved of the forcible demo- pare Neander, ii. 169; and, in p. 155, a 
lition of the temples. “ Let us first beautiful passage from Chrysostom against 
“ extirpate the idolatry of the hearts of the all violent means of propagating Chrlsti- 
** heathen, and they will either themselves anity. — M. 

** invite u% or anticipate us in the execution 
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that kne authority of the go^e was superior to that of the emperor, 
they desisted, with a ple.intive murmur, from the use of those sacred 
riti which their ^verei^ had condemned. If they were sometimes 
tempted by a sally of^wssion, or by the hopes of concealm^ent, to 
indulge their favourite superatition, tfieir humble repentance disarmed 
the seterity of the Christiaii magistrate, and they seldom refused to 
atone for their i^hness by submitting, with some secret reluctance, 
to the yoke of the GospeL The churches were filled with the in- 
creasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion; and whilst they 
devoutly imitated the postures and recited the prayers of the faithful, 
they satisfied their conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of 
d|S gods of antiquity.^® If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they 
wanted spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored the 
ruin of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of their 
adversaries. The disorderly opposition^® of the peasants of Syria 
and the populace of Alexandria to the rage of private fanaticism was 
silenced by the name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of 
the West, without contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, dis- 
graced by their partial attachment the cause and character of the 
usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed that he aggravated the 
crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy ; that, by his permission, 
the altar of Victory was again restored; and that the idolatrous 
symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field against 
the invincible standard of the cross. But the vain hopes of the 
Pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; and they 
were left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, who laboured 
to deserve the favour of Heaven by the extirpation of idolatry.®® 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency of 
and finally their master who, in the abuse of absolute power, does not 
proceed to the last extremes of injustice and oppression. 

Cl Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his Pagan 
subjects the alternative of baptism or of death; and the eloquent 
Libanius has praised the moderation of a prince who never en- 
acted, by any positive law, that all his subjects should immediately 
embrace and practise the religion of their sovereign.®^ The profes- 

Libanius (pro Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, the occasional 
conformity, and as it were theatric^ play, of these hypocrites. 

Libamus concludes his apolo^ (p. 32) by declaring to the emperor that, unless 
he expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, rdhf r£v uyouv ha-craraf, Kui 
Meet Ty vo/ubiu (ionSinffayiTxSf the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 

Paulinus, in Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustin de Civitfit. Dei, 1. v. c.26. Theodorot, 

1. V. c, 24. 

Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict which Theodosius might enact 
(pro Templis, p. 31): a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. Seme princes wo aid 
bare taken his advice. , 
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sion of Christianity was not made an essential qufidificatioaJur the 
enjoyment of the civil rights of society, mrwere fmy peculiar hard- 
ships imposed on the sectaries who credulJtely received the fables of 
Ofid and obstinately rejected the mira(^^ of the Gospel. The 
palace, the schools, the ajmy, and4he sepate were filled with declared 
^and devout Pagans ; they obtained, without (figtinction, the civil and 
’ military honours of the empire.* Theodosius distinguished his liberal 
regard for virtue and genius by the consular dignity Which he be- 
stowed on Symmachus,®^ and by the personal* friendship which he 
expressed to Libanius and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism 
were never required either to change or to dissemble their reli^ous 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most licentious freedom 
of speech and writing; the historical and philosophic remains'll 
Eunapius, Zosimus,®^ and the fanatic teachers of the schpol of Plato^ 
betray the most furious animosity, and contain the sharpest invectives, 
against the sentiments and conduct of their victorious adversaries. If 
these audacious libels were publicly known, we must applaud the good 


Denique pro meritis terreatribus a3qua rependens 
Munera, sacricolis summoa iirq)ertit honores, 
Dux bonus, et certare sinit cum laude suorum: 
Nec pago implicitos per debita culmina mundi 
Ire viros prohibet.** 

lose magistratum tibi consulis, ipso tribunal 
ODntulit. 


Prudent, in Symmach. i. 017, &c. 

Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should thus distinguish 
man who even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Yet this presence seems te 
®e no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

^ Zoeimus, who styles himself Count and Ex-advocate of the Treasury, reviles, 
with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even the father of his 
sovereign. His work must have been privately circulated, since it escaped the invec- 
tives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. c. 40-41), who lived 
towards the end of the sixth century.^ 


'' The most remarkable instance of this, 
at a much later period, occurs in the person 
of Morobaudes, a general and a poet, who 
flourished in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. A statue in honour of Merobaudes 
was placed in the Forum of Trajan, of 
which the inscription is still extant. 
Fragments of his poems have been re- 
covered by the industry and sagacity of 
Niebuhr. In one passage, Merobaudes, in 
the genuine heathen spirit, attributes the 
ruin of the empire to the abolition of 
Paganism, and almost renews the old 

Ho impersonates some deity, probably 
Discord, who summons Bellona to take 
arms for the destruction of Rome; and in 
a strain of fierce irony recommends to 
her, among other fatal measures, to extir- 
pate the go4s of Rome 


Roma ipsiqae tremant fnrialia munuura regeis. 
Turn superos terris atquc hospita numina pelle 
Romanos populare Deos^ et nullus in ar;^ 
exoratcc fotus strue palleat ignis. 

His instructa dolls palatia celsa sublbo; 

Majonim mores, et pectora prisca fugabo 
Funditus ; atque simul, nullo discrimino remin, 
Spemaiitur fortes, nec sit reverentia Juatis. 

Attica neglocto pereat facundia Phoebo ; 

Indignis contingat hmos, et pondera rerum : 

Non virtus sed casus agat trisUsque cupido ; 
PectoribuB sasvi demens ftuor sestnet auri ; 
Omniaque hcec sine mente Jovis^ sine nimins 
summo, 

Merobaudes in Niebuhr s edit, of the By- 
zantines, p. 14. — M. 

^ I have inserted some lines omitted by 
Gibbon. — M. 

Heyne, in his Disquisitio in Zosimum 
Ejusque Fidem, places Zosimus towards 
the close of the fifth century. Zosim 
Heynii, p. xvii. — M. 
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sense of the Christian princes, who viewed with a smile of contempt 
the last struggles of superstition and despair.®^ But the Imperial 
/aws which prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism 
were rigidly executed; and every hour contributed to destroy the 
influence of a religion which was supported by custom rather than by 
argument The devotion of the poet or the philosopher may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the exercise 
of public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the 
religious sentiments of the people, which derive their force from 
imitation and habit. The interruption of that public exercise may 
consummate, in the period of a few years, the important work of a 
national revolution. The memory of theological opinions cannot 
long be preserved without the artificial helps of priests, of temples, 
and of books.®® The ignorant vulgar, whose minds are still agitated 
by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, will be soon persuaded 
by their superiors to direct their vows to the reigning deities of the 
age ; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent ^eal for the support and 
propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first com- 
pelled them to accept. The generation that arose in the world after 
the promulgation of the Imperial laws was attracted within the pale 
of the catholic church : and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of 
Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after the death of Theodo- 
sius the faint and minute vestiges were no longer visible to the eye 
of the legislator.®’’' 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists as a 
The worship dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
chI?B*tian darkness and restored the ancient dominion of chaos 

martyrs. Qf night. They relate in solemn and pathetic strains 

that the temples were converted into sepulchres, and that the holy 
places, which had been adorned by the statues of the gods, were 
basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. ‘‘ The monks” 
(a racef^of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the 
name of men) ‘‘ are the authors of the new worship, which, in the 

“Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that the times would not allow them to 
answer with freedom the City of God; nor does St. Augustin (v. 26) deny the charge. 

The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mahometan religion above a 
century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, with the peculiar 
use of the Arabic tongue. See the curious and honest story of their expulsion in 
Qeddea (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1-198). 

Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nullos esse credamus, &c. Cod. Theodos. 
1. xvi. tit. X. leg. 22, a.d. 423. The younger Theodosius was afterwards satisfied 
that his judgment had been somewhat premature.'' 

• The statement of Gibbon is much inscriptions, with curious industry. Com- 
too strongly worded. M. Beugnot has pare likewise note, p. 422, on the mors 
traced the vestiges of Paganism in the tardy progress of Christianity in the rural 
West, after this period, in monuments and distnets. — M. , 
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“ place of those deities who are conceived by the understanding, has 
“ substituted the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the 
multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignominious 
death; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the lash and 
“ the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by the sentence of 
the magistrate; such’’ (continues Eunapius) “ are the gods which 
the earth produces in our days ; such are the martyrs, the supreme 
arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs 
“ are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the 
“ people.”®® Without approving the malice, it is natural enough to 
share the surprise of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution which 
raised those obscure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of 
celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The grateful 
respect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, by 
time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the most illustrious of 
the saints and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of 
tlie martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glorious deaths 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostiaii road were dis- 
tinguished by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual 
heroes.®® In the age which followed the conversion of Constantine, 
the emperors, tjje consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly visited 
the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisherman and their venerable 
bones were deposited under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops 
of the royal city continually offered the unbloody sacrifice.’^ The 
new capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and 
domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. 
The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy had reposed 
near three hundred years in the obscure graves from whence they 
were transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
which the magnificence of Constantine had founded on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus. About fifty years afterwards tlTe same 


“ See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist -^desius; in that of Eustatliius ho 
foretels the ruin of Paganism, xotl n fjt.v6uh%$, cLi/}ie o-xarog Tv^etwvo’u rk itrl y^g 
Xivrok* 

Caius (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 25), a Roman presbyter, who lived in 
the time of Zephyrinus (a.i>. 202-219), is an early witness of this superstitious practice. 

70 ChrysoBtom. Quod Christus sit Deus. Tom. i. nov, edit. N"" 9. lam indebted 
for this quotation to Benedict the XlVth’s pastoral letter on the Jubilee of the year 
1750. See the curious and entertaining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

dHale facit ergo Romanus episcopus ? qui, super mortuorum hominum, Petri & 
Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda .... oRert Domino sacriRcia, et tunmlos eorum, 
Christi arbitratur altaria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. [Tom. ii. p. 395, 
ed. YoUars.] 

Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [contra Vigilant, c. 5, tom. ii. p. 391, ed. Vallars.]) bears 
witness to these translations, which are neglected by the ecclesiastical historiaius. 
The paasieva of St. Andrew at Patrse is described in an epistle from the clergy of 
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banks were honoured by the presence of Samuel,, the judge and 
prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a golden 
vase, and covered with a silken veil, were delivePQd by the bishops 
into each other’s hands. The relics of Samuel were received Jby 4he 
people with the same joy and reverence which.they would have shown to 
the living prophet; the highways, from Palestine to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted proceg^ion; and the 
emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most illustrious members 
of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage of kings. The 
example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith and disci- 
pline of the catholic world. The honours of the saints and martyrs, 
after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane reason, w^ere uni- 
versally established; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom some- 
thing was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Chrbtian church, 
till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed 
General ^^d inflamed the devotion of the faithful In the long period 
reflecuong. twelve hundred years, which elapsed between the reign of 
Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and 
relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model : 
and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this pernici(j/is innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more 
1 Fabulous precious stones*^^ stimulated the 

Tciicr^ clergy to multiply the treasures of the church. Without 
much regard for truth or probability, they invented names 
for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, and 
of the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was darkened by 
religious fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and primitive 
martyrs they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had never 
existed, except in the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; and 
there i^ treason to suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese 
in ^w'hich the bones of a malefactor were adored instead of those of 


AcUaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 60, 34) wishes to believe, and Tille» 

mont is forced to reject. St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual founder of Con- 
stantinople (M<5m. Eccles. tom. i. p. 317-323, 588-594). 

Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [1. c. ed. Vallars.]) pompously describes the translation of 
Samuel, which is noticed in aU the chronicles of the times. 

The presbyter Vi^antius, the protestant of his age, firmly, though ineffectually, 
withstood the superstition of monks, relics, paints, fasts, &c,, for which Jerom com- 
pares hi m to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centam’s, &c., and considers him only as thfr 
oiganof the Daamon (tom. ii. p. 120-126 [tom. ii. p. 387^02, ed. Vallars.]. Whoever 
will peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Vigilantius, and St. Augustin’s account 
of the miracles of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fathers. 

M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manich6isme, tom. ii. p. 648) has applied a worldly 
lei^ to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, who carefully preserved the 
Holies of St. Polycarp the martyr. • 
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a saint.’® A superstitious practice, which tended to increase the 
’ temptations of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguished the liglit 
of history and of reason in the Christian world. 

II. 'But the progress of superstition would have been much less 
rapid and victorious if the faith of the people had not been ^ 
assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and mirAcles to 
ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious ^relics. 
In ^e reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian,” a presbyter of 
Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the village of Caphar- 
gamala, about twenty miles from the city, related a very singular 
dream, which, to remove his doubts, had been repeated on three 
successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before him, in the 
silence of the night, with a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod ; 
announced himself by the name of Gamaliel ; and revealed to the 
astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, with the bodies of his son 
Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first 
martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly burled in the adjacent 
field. He added, with some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself and his companions from their obscure prison ; that their 
appearance would be salutary to a distressed world ; and that they 
had made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their 
situation and iheir wishes. The doubts and difficulties which still 
retarded this important discovery were successively removed by new 
visions ; and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence 
of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, 
and of his friend, were found in regular order ; but when the fourth 
coffin, which contained the remains of Stephen, was shown to the 
light, the earth trembled, and an odour such as that of Paradise was 
smelt, which instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three of 
the assistants. The companions of Stephen were left in their peace- 
ful residence of Caphargamala ; but the relics of the first martyr 
were transported, in solemn procession, to a church constructed in 
their honour on Mount Sion; and the minute particles of those 
relics, a drop of blood,’® or the scrapings of a bone, were acknow- 

Martin of Tours (see his Life, c. 8, by Sulpicius Sevenis) extoi-ted this con- 
fession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be natural ; the 
discovery is supposed to be miraculous. Which of the two was likely to happen 
most frequently? 

7], Ijucian composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been translated by 
Avftus, and published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 415, 7-16). The Bene« 

dictine editors of St. Augustin have given (at the end of the work De Civitate Dei) 
two several copies, with many various readings. It is the character of falsehood to 
be loose and inconsistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are smoothed and 
softened by Tillemont (M^m. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 9, &c.). 

A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples- till he was super* 
seded by St. Januarius (Ruinort. Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 529). 
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ledged, in almost erery province of the Roman wend, to poeeess a 
divine and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned Augustin, 
whose understanding scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, has; 
attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed in rAfrlca 
by the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous narrative is inserted 
in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the bishop of Hippo 
designed* as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of Christianity. 
Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected those miracles only 
which were publicly certified by the persons who were either the 
objects, or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. Many pro- 
digies were omitted or forgotten ; and Hippo had been Jess favourably 
treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the bishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were resurrec- 
tions from the dead, in the space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese. If we enlarge our view to all the dioceses, and 
all the saints, of the Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate 
the fables, and the errors, which issued from this inexhaustible soui'ce. 
But we may surely be allowed to observe that a miracle, in that age 
of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it 
could scarcely be considered as a deviation from the ordinary and 
established laws of nature. 

III. The innumerable miracles, of which thd tomb^of the martyrs 
111. Revival were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer 
the actual state and constitution of the invisible world ; and 
his religious speculations appeared to be founded on the firm basis 
of fact and experience. Whatever might be the condition of vulgar 
souls in the long interval between the dissolution and the resur- 
rection of their bodies, it was evident that the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs did not consume that portion of their existence in 
silent and inglorious sleep.®^ It was evident (without presuming to 

AugyBtin composed the two-and-twenty books de Civitate Dei in the space of 
thirteen years, a.d. 413-426. (Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 608, &c.)'‘ 
His learning is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often his own; but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfully, 
executed. 

See Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 22, and the Appendix, which contains 
two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bishop of Uzalis. Freculphus (apud 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii, p. 249) has preserved a Gallic or Spanish proverb, 

“ Whoever pretends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.” 

Burnet (de Statfi Mortuorum, p. 56-84) collects the opinions of the Fathers, as 
far as they assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day of judgment. He 
, afterwards exposes (p. 91, &;c.) the inconveniences which must arise if they possessed 
a more active and sensible existence.^* 

* According to Clinton he was a still ^ The notion that the soul after death 
longer time eng^ed upon its composition, fell into a state of sleep till the day of 
A.D. 411-428. Fast. Bom. vol. ii. p, 465. judgment is said to have been of Arabian 
— S. origin. It was entertained at one time 
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determine the place of their habitation, or the nature of their felicity > 
• that they enjoyed the lively and active consciousness of their happi- 
ness, their virtue, and their powers; and thht they bad already 
secure^ the possession of their eternal reward. The enlargement of 
their intellectual faculties surpassed the measure of the human imagi- 
nation ; since it was proved by experience that they were capable of 
hearing and understanding the various petitions of their numerous 
votaries, who, in the same moment of time, but in the most distant 
parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or of 
Martin.®^ The confidence of their petitioners was founded on the 
persuasion that the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast an eye of 
pity upon earth ; that they were warmly interested in the prosperity 
of the catholic church ; and that the individuals who imitated tlie 
example of their faith and piety were the peculiar and favourite 
objects of their most ticnder regard. Som^etimes, indeed, their friend- 
ship might be influenopd by considerations of a less exalted kiiidc 
they viewed with partial affection the places which had .)|een conse- 
crated by their birth, their residence, their death, their burial, or the 
possession of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, avaiice, and 
revenge, may be del /ned unworthy of a celestial breast ; yet tluj 
saints themselvc^ condescended to testify their grateful approbation 
of the liberality of their votaries ; and the sharpest bolts of punish- 
ment were hurled against those impious wretches who violated their 
magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their supernatural power.®® Atro- 
cious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and strange would have been 
the scepticism, of those men, if they had obstinately resisted the 
proofs of a divine agency, which the elements, the whole range of 
the animal creation, and even the subtle and invisible operations of 
the human mind, were compelled to obey.®* The immediate, and 
almost instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the prayer, 


Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, either in the bosom ol 
Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or else under the altar of God. Nec posse [de] suia 
tumulis et ubi voluerint adesse prsesentes. But Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [tom. ii. 
p. 392, ed. Vallars.]) sternly refutes this blasphemy, Tu Deo leges pones? Tu apos- 
tolis vincula injicies, ut usque ad diem judicii teneantur custodia, nec sint cum 
Domino suo; de quibus scriptum est, Sequuntur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agn^s 
ubique, ergo, et hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. Et cum diabolus 
•t dmmones toto vageutur in orbe, &;c. 

Fleury, Discoui’s sur I'Hist. Eccl^siastique, iii. p. 80. 

At Minorca, the relics of St. Steplien converted in eight days 540 Jews; with the 
help, indeed, of some wholesome severities, such aa bumiBg the synagogue, driving the 
obstinate infidels to starve among the rocks, &c. See the original letter of Severua 
bishop of Minorca (ad caloem St. Augustin, de Civ. Dei), and the judicious remarki 
of Bosnage (tom. Tiii. p. 245-251). 


by Erasmus, and by Sir T. Browne in his Dyer’s Life of Calvin, p. 29. The 40th 
lieligio Medici: Calvin wrote his tract article of the church of England (1552) 
entitled J^syohopamychi against it. See was directed against it.— S. 
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ample i^itasin^i of i^Tou? 
presenoe €|f the Supreme 


amd autl^rit^ tiie . 

0pd}^,^and it seemed alni#^ «i{>^ t& inquire whtitlier they 
i^blitiiuially obliged to intercede T)efo»e the throne of $^ce, or 
;^hetber they might not be permitted to ^exercise, a^ocordit^ to the 
. dictates of their benevolence and justice, the delegated ^powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The -imagination, which liadwih raised 
by a painful effort to Ae contemplation and worship of the Univisrsal 
Oeuse, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of ^Oration as were 
more proportioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect ^culties. 
The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians was^ 
gradually corrupted : and the monarchy of heaven, already clouded 
by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular mythology, which tended to restore the reign of polytheism.®^ 
IT, As . the objects of religion were gradually reduced to the 
ity. Intro- standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were 
introduced that seemed most powerfully to affect the senses 
coremoniofi. vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth century,®^^ 

, Tertullian, or Lactantius,®’’' bad been suddenly raised from the dead, 
to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr,®® they would 
.have gazed with astonishment and indignation on ^le profane spec- 
tacle which had succeeded to the pure and spiriti^l worship of a 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of the church were 
thrown open, they must have been offended by the smoke of incense, 
the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, which 
diffused, at noon-day, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a 
sacrilegious light. If they approached the balustrade of the altar, 
they made their way through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the 
itoost part, of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the 
vigil of the feast; and who already felt the strong intoxication of 
fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 
printedfon the walls and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and their 
fervent prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 


^ Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 434) observes, like a philosopher, the natural flux 
reflux of polytheism aud theism. 

lyAubign^ (see his own Mdmoires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the consent 
mt the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the rule of faith. TL^-, 
Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. Yet 
neither party would have found their account in this foolish bargain. 

'tF The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantius, Amobius, &c., is 
,80 Extremely pure and spiritual, that their declamations against the Pagan sometimes 
gtooe against the Jewish ceremonies. 

Faiitus the Manichcoim accuses the catholics of idolatry. Vertitis idola in 
ipartyres , . . quos votis similibus colitis. M. de Beausobre (Hist. Critique du 
Manichdisme, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a protestant, but a philosopher, has represented, 
with candour and learning, the introduction of Christian idolatry in the fourth and 
^•h centuries. r 
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their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saiiit, which 
were usually concealed, by a linen or silken veil, from the eyes of 
the vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in 
che hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, every sort 
of spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. They im- 
plored the preservation of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; 
the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of 
their children. Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous 
journey, they requested that the holy martyrs would be their guides 
and protectors on the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, their obligations 
to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. The walls were 
hung round with symbols of the favours which they had received ; 
eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and silver : and edifying pictures, 
which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous 
devotion, represented the image, the attributes, and thfe miracles ol 
the tutelar saint. The same uniform original spirit of superstition 
might suggest, in the most distant ages and countries, j^e same 
methods of deceiving tlie credulity, and of affecting the senses of 
mankind but it must ingenuously be confessed that the ministers 
of the catholic church imitated the profane model which they were 
impatient to destroy. The most respectable bishops had persuaded 
themselves that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 
the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some resemblance, some 
compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 
stantine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the 
Roman empire : but the victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
by the arts of their vanquished rivals.®^^’^ 

The resemblance of superstition, which could not bo imitated, might be traced 
from Japan to Mexico. Warburton has seized this idea, which he ^torts by render- 
ing it too general and absolute (Divine Legation, vol. iv. p, 126, &c.). • 

The imitation of Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton’s agreeable letter from 
Rome. Warburton’s animadversions obliged him to connect (vol. iii. p. 120-132) the 
history of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 

• But there waa always this important vague, Christian notions of future retribu- 
difference between Christian and heathen tion, of the life after death, lurked at the 
Polytheism. In Paganism this was the bottom, and operated, to a certain extent, 
whole religion ; in the darkest ages of on the thoughts and feelings, sometimee 
Christianity, some, however obscure and on the actions. — M. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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